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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I.—Council. 


Admiral W. F. S. Mann has been elected to the Council, vice Rear-Admiral 
G. A. Ballard, C.B., who has resigned his seat, having proceeded abroad on 
foreign service. (Bye-Laws, Chap. IV., Section 9.) 

The Army Council have nominated Colonel B. T. Buckley as_ their 
representative on the Council, vice Brig.-General H. S. Sloman, D.S.O. 


The following Members of the Council, all of whom have been duly nominated 
by the Council for re-election, retire at the Anniversary Meeting on Tuesday, 
March 6th, 1917, having completed three years’ service :— 


Rear-Admiral A. C. Leveson, C.B. 

Captain H. W. Richmond, R.N. 

Vice-Admiral Sir F. C. D. Sturdee, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir A. E. Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B. 

Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.I. 

Colonel Sir E. W. D. Ward, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 

General Sir H. H. Wilson, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Colonel C. H. Colvin, D.S.O. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. Shoolbred, C.M.G., T.D. 


I1.—Anniversary Meeting. 


The Anniversary Meeting will be held on Tuesday, March 6th, 1917, at 3 p.m., 
in the Crypt of the Museum (entrance: public entrance to the Museum). The 
Council will present their Annual Report, and the election to the Council of new 
Members, and other business, will take place. 


I1I.—Membership. 


The Council beg to report that during the past year 319 Officers joined the 
Institution (against 55 in 1915). There were 137 withdrawals and 202 deaths 
(of which 44 were Life Members), making a decrease of 20 on the year. The 
large increase in membership over that of 1915 is due to the temporary suspension 
of the entrance fee, and the reduction in the amount for Life Membership; and 
the Council trust that Members will do their utmost to introduce new Members 
during the coming year. 
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The details of Members joining were -— 


Regular Army 128 
Royal Navy -- ie oe sb Be 58 
Territorial Force (including Yeomanry) 35 
Service and Garrison Battalions ... , 26 
Special Reserve bs 18 
Colonial Forces 13 
Royal Naval Reserve 11 
Royal Marines oe x bie ne oe es 7 
Channel Islands and Malta Militia --- Ke ee 2 
War Office Staff a dis ay we Me I 
Total 319 

The total number of Members on January ist, 1917, was 4,980. 


[V.—Officers Joined. 
The following Officers joined the 
December, and January -— 
Major H. K. Utterson, 
Second-Lieutenant K. C. Lemon, ! 


Ins 


ptain C. B. Brown, late 19th (S 
S. Harrisson, 


Lieut.-Colonel A. G. Burn, 


Captain F. Cornelius-Wheeler, 3rd Bn. London Regiment (T.F.). 
Surgeon A. H. Moore, M.B., R.N. 

Lieutenant B. T. Reynolds, R.F.A. 

Lieutenant G. A. G. Young, I.A. 

Lieutenant J. R. T. Emerson, R.E. (T.F.)- 

Second-Lieutenant J. M. S. Livesay, R.F.A. (S.R.). 
Brigadier-General Maxwell, I.A. 

Lieutenant S. Skelton, A.O.D. 

Captain E. Williams, 4th Bn. Yorkshire Regiment (T.F.). 
Lieutenant H. R. Murless, Royal Fusiliers. 


Major-General J. F. 


8th (Service) Bn. 
late 1.A. 


N. Birch, C.B., A. 


titution during the months of 


D.S.O., The Dorsetshire Regiment. 
Gloucestershire 


5th (Reserve) Bn., The 


ervice) Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 


R.F.A. 


D.C., R.A 


Second-Lieutenant j.. H. Briffa, King’s Own Malta Militia. 


Captain E. A. Corner, 
Captain F. A. S. Clarke, 
Captain C. H. B. Farmar, 
Colonel H. W. 


roth Bn. 


Second-Lieutenant of 


Wilmot, 3rd (Reserve) Bn. Royal 


The Hampshire Regiment. 


London Regiment (T.F.). 


roth Bn. London Regt. (T.F.). 
Royal Irish 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 


Rifles. 


Royal Scots Fusiliers. 


Lieutenant C. W. Adair, Royal Marines. 


Captain A. H. Bunting, 
Colonel R. J- Passby, 
Second-Lieutenant L. G. N. Grell, 
Major H. E. L. Purcell, 
Major J. A. Wilson-Charge, D.S. 


ith (Service) 
R.G.A. (T. 


F.). 
West Yorkshire Regiment. 


R.A.M.C. (T.F.). 
O., 8th Bn. 


November, 


Regiment. 


K.O. Yorkshire Light Infantry. 


Sussex Regiment. 


Bn. Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 


Royal Warwickshire 


Regiment (T.F.). 





nber, 


lire 
ment. 


antry. 


giment. 


-siment. 


re 
t (T.F.). 
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.U.S.1. Journal. 


PAYMENTS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Naval and Military Officers, whether Members of the Institution or not, are 
invited to send papers, essays, experiences, narratives, etc., which may appear to 


be of general 


interest, for the consideration of the Editor, with a view to publication 


in the quarterly JouRNAL of the Institution. 


VI. —The ar 


was :— 
£40 
£34 
£44 


(3428). 


(3429). 


(3430). 


(3431). 


(3432). 


(3433)- 


(6831). 
(6832). 
(6833). 
(6834). 


(6835). 


nount taken for admission to the Museum during the past quarter 


15 0 in November. 
1 g in December. 
19 3 in January. 


ADDITIONS. 
German Rifle and two Bayonets, of the latest pattern, picked up in 
Delville Wood in July, 1916.—Deposited by Captain J. F. Cubbon, 
R.E. 
Sword with gilt hilt, jewelled, Sword Knot and Scabbard, also Belt 
and Slings, presented to Lieut.-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., by His Highness Mehemet Tewfik, Khedive of Egypt, 
1882.—Deposited by The Dowager Viscountess Wolseley. 
Piece of one of the Bells of the Cathedral at Yprés, which was 
picked up in May, 1915.—Deposited by Captain E. T. P. Goodyear, 
R.F.A. 
Night Sharpshooter’s German Rifle with muzzle extension to prevent 
flash, and magazine holding twenty rounds with five in the rifle, 
making twenty-five, which was picked up in the advance on the 
Somme near Guillemont in September, 1916.—Deposited by Lieu- 
tenant H. R. Murless, Royal Fusiliers. 
A German Trench Helmet, which was picked up in the advance 
on the Somme near Guillemont in September, 1916.—Deposited by 
Lieutenant H. R. Murless, Royal Fusiliers. 
A Dart dropped from a German aeroplane in Belgium in July, 1916. 
—Deposited by Lieutenant H. R. Murless, Royal Fusiliers. 
German Steel Trench Helmet with Sniper’s Shield over the front, 
taken at Eaucourt I’Abbé about the middle of October, 1916.— 
Given by Captain J. F. Cubbon, R.E. 
A Painting in Water Colours of Field-Marshal Earl Kitchener, K.G., 
K.P., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E.—Painted and 
presented by Lady Leetham. 
An Illuminating Flare used by German airships for the purpose of 
dazzling anti-aircraft gunners, picked up in Norfolk in September, 
1916.—Given by the Army Council. 
Portion of the stream-lined framework for stream-lining the pro- 
peller boss, part of Zeppelin L.33, which was brought down at 
Little Wigborough in September, 1916.—Given by the Army Council. 
A Flare Bomb used by German airships for determining their posi- 
tion at sea, which was picked up in the sea off Yarmouth after a 
Zeppelin raid on England in April, 1916.—Given by the Army Council. 
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(6839). 


(6840). 


(6841). 


(6842). 


(6843). 


(6844). 
(6845). 
(6846). 
(6847). 
(6848). 
(6849). 


(6851). 
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A Machine-Gun Ammunition Belt Box, which was picked up from 
the wreck of Zeppelin L.32 at Billericay in September, 1916.—Given 
by the Army Council. 

A Machine-Gun Ammunition Belt Box, which was picked up from 
the wreck of Zeppelin L.31 at Potter’s Bar in October, 1916.— 
Given by the Army Council. 

A Machine-Gun Ammunition Belt, which was picked up from the 
wreck of Zeppelin L.32 at Billericay in September, 1916.—Given by 
the Army Council. 

Fragment of the Aluminium Framework of Zeppelin L.31, which 
was wrecked at Potter’s Bar in October, 1916.—Given by the Army 
Council. 

A Leather Hand Muff, which was picked up from the wreck of 
Zeppelin L.32 at Billericay in September, 1916.—Given by the Army 
Council. 

A pair of Boots as used by the crew of Zeppelin L.32, which was 
wrecked at Billericay in September, 1916.—Given by the Army 
Council. 

Stock of a Rifle picked up from Zeppelin S.L.11, which was wrecked 
at Cuffley in September, 1916.—Given by the Army Council. 

A Machine-Gun Ammunition Belt Box, which was picked up from 
the wreck of Zeppelin S.L.11 at Cuffley in September, 1916.—Given 
by the Army Council. 

Portion of the Framework of Zeppelin S.L.11, which was wrecked 
at Cuffley in September, 1916.—Given by the Army Council. 

Part of the Gasbag of Zeppelin S.L.11, which was wrecked at 
Cuffley in September, 1916.—Given by the Army Council. 

A large Incendiary Bomb dropped from a German Zeppelin in 
England in September, 1916.—Given by the Army Council. 

Portion of a German Flag from the Cameroons, 1916.—Given by 
the Army Council. 

German Shoulder Straps from the Cameroons, 1916.—Given by the 
Army Council. 

Belgian Shoulder Strap from the Cameroons, 1916.—Given by the 
Army Council. 

A Flag of King William III. The flag is of silk, Royal blue. 
In the top left-hand corner is the red cross of St. George on a 
white ground. Diagonally on the body are three Paschal Lambs 
(described as Holy Lambs in the documents), and is in an excellent 
state of preservation. 

When King William III. landed at Torbay, the officer who bore 
his standard was lodged in the house of Mr. John Chappell, of Newton 
Abbot, Merchant, and, on the Army advancing, he was obliged to 
remain there owing to ‘‘ disease of the bowels.’’ His illness 
increased so rapidly that he shortly afterwards died, and Mr. 
Chappell preserved the flag, flagstaff, tassels, and the officer’s sash, 
which were left with him. 

Mr. Chappell, who was born in 1670, on his death left the flag 
to his niece, Mary Chappell (b. 1713), who married Aaron Tozer. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES Vv 


She died in 1762, without issue, and Aaron Tozer, at his death, 
left the flag to the great grandfather of the late owner (Rev. H. F. 
Tozer). Since that time it has descended in regular succession to 
the eldest son of the family. 

It was exhibited at the Centenary Dinner of the Revolution Society 
in 1788, and also at the Greenwich Hospital Commemoration Festival 
in 1843, the papers relating to both which occasions are given with 
the bequest. 

Macaulay, in his ‘*‘ History of England’ (Vol. I1., p. 488), 
mentions that King William III. had his headquarters for two days 
in November, 1688, at Ford House, Newton Abbot, a former seat 
of the Earl of Devon; it was probably on this occasion that his 
flag bearer was entertained by Mr. Chappell. 

N.B.—Although the documents lead one to suppose that the flag 
is the Standard of King William III., in the Curator’s opinion it is 
more probably a colour of one of his regiments. The matter has 
also been referred to the College of Arms, who can throw no light 
on it. 

Crimson Silk Sash of the flag bearer of King William III., when he 
landed at Torbay, 1688. 

List of Documents in connection with King William III.’s standard, 
viz. :— 

(1) History of, dated Oxford, April 1oth, 1894. 

(2) Internments of the Chappell and Tozer families, dated May, 

1894. 
(3) Proceedings of the Revolution Society, 1789. 
(4) Report of the 1ooth Anniversary Dinner of the Glorious 
Revolution in 1688, dated November, 1788. 
(5) Abstract of the History and Proceedings of the Revolution 
Society in London, dated May rst, 1789. 
(6) Sermon preached to the Revolution Society, November 4th, 
1788. 

(7) Oration delivered to the Revolution Society, November 4th, 
1788. 

(8) Stanzas written at the request of the Revolution Society, 
November 4th, 1788. 

(9) Four MS. letters referring to the loan of the Standard to 
the Revolution Society on their 1ooth Anniversary in Novem- 
ber, 1788. 

(10) Five MS. letters and cards relating to the loan of the Standard 
to Greenwich Hospital for the celebration festival in com- 
memoration of its Royal founders, October, 1843. 

—Bequeathed by the late Rev. Henry F. Tozer, of Oxford, to the 
Trustees of the British Museum, and by them transferred to the 
Museum of the Royal United Service Institution. 


Specimen of a German Field Postcard.—Given by Attendant T. E. 
Simpson. 
Royal Naval Reserve Officer’s Decoration for long service. 
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Tobacco Jar made by one of the battery officers from the cases of 
the two first shells fired during the siege of Kut-el-Amara in 1915. 
—Given by Lieutenant H. S. D. McNeal, 63rd Battery, R.F.A. 


A New Zealand Meri, or War Club, of bone taken at Orakau, New 
Zealand, April 2nd, 1864.—Bequeathed by Colonel R. Armstrong, 
late aoth Regiment. 

Original order given by the late Earl Kitchener on August oth, 
1914, to the Director-General, Territorial Forces, authorizing the 
Territorial Forces to be asked to serve outside the United Kingdom. 
—Given by Lieut.-General Sir E. C. Bethune, K.C.B., C.V.O., 
Director-General, Territorial Forces. 


he attention of Members is drawn to the Museum Purchase Fund. 
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MILITARY METAPHYSICS. 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 





THE warrior of to-day is already sufficiently burdened without the 
addition of a volume of psychology in his bursting knapsack; but, 
as Nelsons and Napoleons are born psychologists, so war will ever 
be profoundly affected by commanders who have intuitive apprecia- 
tion of spiritual forces no less than the material pre-requisites of an 
army. { am writing on this tenth of November, 1916, when the 
Presidential election has been more than forty-eight hours in doubt, 
during which the oldest and most experienced American politicians 
have been racking their brains to explain the almost tie-vote in this 
critical year. The so-called German leaders denounced Mr. Wilson 
because he protested against the ‘‘ Lusitania’’ massacre; every 
American of British antecedents denounced him because he did not 
dismiss the German ambassador in Washington and range himself 
with the Allies. Our large Irish and Fenian electorate bombarded 
the White House with pleas for intervention on behalf of the traitor 
Casement, and the great vote of Labourites had been firmly counted 
upon to ensure a sweeping re-election. Yet all prophecies were brought 
to naught, and the closeness of this election forebodes, I venture to 
think, a healthier state of public opinion in regard to America’s duty 
to herself and to the Allies. 

For this we must thank Prussia in the first instance. That 
country has been studied by British military observers ever since the 
war of 1870. Her efficiency in all departments of material activity 
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has been ably reported to the proper authorities. No country ever 
had better light upon the cold-blooded military ambitions of Berlin, 
nor more intelligent and devoted servants, than the late Colonel 
Henderson, author of ‘‘The Life of Stonewall Jackson,’’ the late 
General Grierson, not to mention half a dozen notable retired British 
officers such as General W. H. H. Waters—to speak only of the few 
it is my privilege to have known personally, not to say intimately. 

Prussia was first heard of long after the rest of Europe and the 
Far East had achieved greatness as torch-bearers of civilization. 
When the cathedral of Rheims was a marvel in the days of Gothic 
perfection, the swamps and forests of Prussia were still the hiding- 
places of pagan tribes who owed their immunity to the simple fact 
that swamps and forests were not then a marketable commodity in 
the eyes of any Christian nation. But there came a day when the 
great buccaneering brotherhood grew weary of crusading against the 
Turk, or, rather, found that the rewards in plunder failed to recoup 
them for costly expeditions in the Mediterranean. Then the Pope 
bethought him of pagan Prussia, and presented to the Knights of 
Jerusalem an immense territory that did not belong to him with privi- 
lege to christianize the country much as Cortes and Pizarro chris- 
tianized the Indians of Mexico and Peru not very long afterwards. 

Then was born Prussian efficiency. Then was created that 
distinction between master and man, officer and private, conqueror 
and conquered, which is written not merely in the pages of Prussian 
history, but can be seen to-day by anyone with an eye to ethnological 
differences. Look down the line of Prussian Baltic recruits or peasant 
school-children, and you see the trace of the subject Sarmatic Slav 
with the mongrel nose and lips of the Calmuck, and a general indefin- 
able manner which is rarely seen in British or French regiments 
but abounds in an army where non-coms, and even officers, strike 
their men in the ranks with impunity. 

But look now at the officers who crowd about the Emperor when 
the ‘‘ critique ’’ is sounded and you see men of another race—compo- 
site as that of the buccaneers of the West Indies, crusaders of the 
Mediterranean, or gold-miners of California; composite but conquering. 
[n their blood are elements various as those which have made the 
fighting aristocracy of Great Britain—Norse, Frisian, Viking, with a 
dash of Scythian or Magyar. 

Prussia has not changed from the days of Chaucer to the days 
of Edith Cavell. The Prussian propaganda bureau has inundated 
neutral countries with plausible fabrications touching the kultural 
mission of the Kaiser’s armies and the regret her Emperor feels at 
being forced into a war of self-defence. This is what we call 
‘‘campaign literature ’’ in politics, and has, so far, deceived no one 
in America. But Prussians themselves have ever been perfectly frank 
in advocating ‘‘ frightfulness’’ as an essential element of successful 
warfare, and to me it has been the commonplace of conversation with 
German officers for more than a quarter of a century. Those who 
conquered Prussia did so by the same means that made a warlike 
nation of the Basuto, the Matabele, and the Zulu. But the conquerors 
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of Prussia were vastly more efficient, and, moreover, had less inter- 
ference from British reformers and philanthropists. 

God gave Prussia every element of a great conquering people 
save one—the element which made Edward the Seventh greater than 
all his compeers. Let me illustrate. 

In 1898 Prussia stupidly sent Admiral Diedrichs to Manila during 
the Spanish-American War—with orders to do something disagreeable, 
which he proceeded to do. Dewey smashed all there was of the 
Spanish fleet in Eastern waters, but the Prussian admiral had a 
stronger fleet, and inaugurated a policy of annoying his American 
colleague so successfully that Dewey finally offered to fight him; 
whereupon the bullying ceased, and Berlin has been explaining and 
apologising ever since. 

Great Britain at the same time had but one ship in Manila, com- 
manded by the late gallant Admiral Chichester, and when a rupture 
between Dewey and Diedrichs appeared imminent, he silently asserted 
the doctrine that ‘‘ blood is thicker than water’’ by drawing his ship 
into such a position that a shot from the German would have struck 
the English cruiser first. In Hong Kong the British bluejackets 
cheered the Yankee squadron as it steamed away to the mine-fields 
of Manila, and every American knows that the brilliant success that 
crowned that expedition was owing largely, if not wholly, to British 
assistance regarding supplies. 

In that same year an American cruiser was ordered to the Pei-ho 
from Manila, but had to coal in Chee-foo. There was not a bucket 
of fuel to be bought. It was a year of revolutionary rumours in 
Peking, and Great Britain had a strong fleet at Wei-hai-wei under 
Admiral Seymour. The Yankee cruiser was in a dilemma, and the 
American consul in Chee-foo rent the air of the Club with his wailings 
at a Government with a navy and no coal. But that consul was not 
of the initiated, or he would have wasted no time in lamentation. 
He continued wailing until a casual initiate advised him to apply 
for coal to the British Admiral. He did so and the telegraphic answer 
came immediately to take as much as was needed and welcome. 

Now for psychology. 

Such little episodes can be multiplied by hundreds, but they are 
rarely in print, much less are they shouted from the hustings in 
Fourth of July effusions. The German blunder of 1898 was felt so 
keenly in America that William II. determined to make a glorious 
bid for popularity in the New World by ordering a yacht from a 
New York builder; by presenting some casts of Wagnerian heroes 
to a Boston museum; and, finally, by sending his brother over, who 
was ordered to preach the doctrine that Washington and Frederick 
the Great were of one soul and England the common enemy. Had 
this demonstration been done with tact, the results might have been 
gratifying to the Hohenzollern cabinet, but, fortunately for us, all 
these overtures savoured of the perfunctory banquets which precede 
the inauguration of a loan. Prince Henry did not fire the German 
heart; America took the whole thing as a clumsy apology for the 
behaviour in Manila Bay, and therefore it is no wonder that America 
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burst into one cry of indignation when the sack of Belgium com- 
menced and war proceeded by means that would have been deemed 
dastardly even in the Middle Ages. 

In other words, Germany from the outset forfeited, in this country 
at least, every shred of that sympathy which was hers in July of 1870. 
She has spent vast sums in a noisy propaganda, but her spokesmen 
have been characteristically tactless, and her apologists have never 
ventured statements in respectable journals without being promptly 
turned into ridicule by those who were equaily well-informed and 
vastly more veracious. 

Great Britain has had ample reason for going astray regarding 
the attitude of America in this war, because those who are most 
influentia! are not necessarily in American politics or interested in 
newspapers. You must take my word for it that the combination of 
dignity, tact, and, above all, silence, which has characterized official 
England during the past two years has not failed of making a pro- 
found effect on masses of Americans however hyphenate they may be 
in some respects. 

It is time to close this little message which I have dictated with 
most discreet reference to possible censorship at a moment of great 
political concern. As an American whose English ancestors settled 
in New England eight generations ago I love the land of my birth, 
and believe that the United States should immediately prepare to join 
the Allies. Prussia has her plans for the invasion of this country no 
less complete than those which assisted her in the Belgium raid. 
There are millions who think as I think, but millions more who do 
not think at all, but will obey the orders to march just as they pay 
their taxes. The German propaganda has broken down completely 
in America, and from this day on the world may note a distinct 
diminution of German academic influence in our schools and colleges ; 


a distaste for anything German on the stage and in music, and, per 


contra, a new respect for British scholarship and achievement in 
science. 

All this is nothing but tact and psychology. Tons of Teutonic 
tracts keep pouring from a subsidized press, and every American is 
surfeited with reasons why he should agree with the Kultur of the 
Hun as against the inefficient Anglo-Saxon method. But we of the 
old stock persist in our ways and cannot argue more than to repartee : 
‘‘ What about Edith Cavell ?’’—‘‘ What are you doing in Belgium ?’” 
—and ‘‘ Why do you keep lying about the ‘ Lusitania’ ?”’ 


Malden-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
November roth, 1916. 
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THE DIARY OF 2nd LIEUTENANT HENRY HOUGH, 
ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Prepared for publication by Major J. H. Lesiiz, R.A. (retired list). 





Owing to an oversight, the following Introductory Note to the 
Diary of 2nd Lieutenant H. Hough, Royal Artillery, which appeared 
in the November number of the JOURNAL (pp. 840—880), was omitted. 
—EpITor. 





INTRODUCTION. 


[Note.—The figures in brackets following a name refer to the “‘ List of Officers 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery,’’ published by the Royal Artillery Institution, 
Woolwich. | 

The ‘‘ Dickson ’’ Manuscripts, Series ‘‘ C,’’ which are frequently referred to 
in the footnotes, consist of the diaries, letters, etc., of Major-General Sir Alexander 
Dickson (No. 844), G.C.B., Royal Artillery, who served in the Peninsular War 
from 1809 until 1814, and who, from 1813 onwards, commanded the artillery of 
the Allied armies. They are published by the R.A. Institution, Woolwich. 
Chapters 1 to 7, already published, cover the period from April, 1809, to the end 
of 1813. 


The MS. of this diary is the property of the Royal Artillery Institution, 
Woolwich, and is now published by sanction of the Committee. 


Henry Hough (No. 1497) was born at Gloucester on July 21st, 1791, entered 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, as a Gentleman Cadet, on November gth, 
1806, and received a commission as 2nd Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery on 
December 20th, 1809. 

His family was, apparently, residing at Gloucester in 1812. 


Hough served in the Peninsular War from March, 1812, until its conclusion 
in 1814, in Captain J. May’s Company of the 1st Battalion, R.A., and was present 
at the capture of the Salamanca Forts, the battle of Salamanca, the unsuccessful 
siege of Burgos (1812), and at the siege and capture of San Sebastian (1813). 


He served in Ceylon from 1815 to 1829, and was married at Colombo on 
January 13th, 1818, to Miss Mary Ann Brahan, eldest daughter of Lieutenant 
Henry Brahan, of the 83rd Regiment. 








He died at Charlemont Fort, Co. Tyrone, on July oth, 1834, aged 42. 


He had a brother—John James Hough—a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
serving in 1812 in H.M.S. ‘ Barfleur ’—flagship at Lisbon. This officer married 
a Miss Tracy in August, 1815, and died in 1829. 


There was certainly one other brother, and a sister; and they had an aunt 
named Hobbs. 


Beyond these facts I have not been able to trace the Hough family, but shall 
be glad to receive further information, if available. 


J. H. Lesute. 





























PIPECLAY AFLOAT. 


SoMeE ACCOUNT OF THE DUTIES AND ORGANIZATION OF MARINE 
DETACHMENTS IN THE I8TH CENTURY. 





Compiled by Cotonet C, Fietp, R.M.L.I. (Rtd.). 





‘* That their cause is but one, and they both can unite, 
Needs no other example than this to be seen; 
Who is bolder in danger, experter in fight, 
Than that Maritime Soldier, the Honest MarinE? 
He pulls and he hauls, 
He fights till he falls, 
And from fore-tack and musket he never will waver ; 
But, when the fray’s o’er, 
With his Dolly on-shore, 
Drinks The Navy and Army of Britain for ever.”’ 


Cuorus: ‘ But, when the fray’s,”’ ete. 


From old song, ‘‘ The Navy and Army of Britain.’’ 
Published in Britannic Magazine, 1795. 





WHILE there is, naturally, but a small amount of information 
available as to the special performances of the marine detachments in 
naval actions, apart from those of their shipmates, we have an interest- 
ing insight into the general duties of the corps when afloat in a couple 
of handbooks written by officers about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. From the extracts from these works which are given below 
we are able to form a fairly good idea of what was expected of a 
marine detachment at that period. And if we take into consideration 
the conservatism which has always, in a greater or less degree, 
characterized our naval service we shall not go far wrong if we con- 
sider that what obtained in 1766 held good also in 1700 and 1800, 
and, indeed, for many years afterwards—probably till the advent of 
steam propulsion. 

In the first-published of these two little books, we find, almost 
at the beginning, an extract from the ‘‘ Prussian Regulations,” which 
runs as follows: ‘‘ The first thing to be taken care of in the disciplin- 
ing of men, is to dress them, to teach them the air of a soldier, and 
to drive out the clown.’’ If we read between the lines it is evident 
from this that—as in Commodore Anson’s marine detachments—men 
were ‘still embarked to do duty as marines before they had mastered 
the rudiments of soldiering ashore. Indeed, Lieutenant O’Loghlen, 
the author of the companion work, distinctly says that this was the 


414 A Military Treatise o on the Discipline of the Marine ‘Forces when at Sea, 
etc.,”” by John MaclIntire, Lieutenant of Marines: London, 1763; and ‘‘ The 
Marine Volunteer,” by Lieutenant Terence O’Loghlen : London, 1766. 
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case. ‘‘ An encampment in the neighbourhood of an enemy, or a 
rolling ship of war in the Bay of Biscay, are,’’ he says with justice, 
‘* very improper places to teach the men their firing and evolutions. 

It cannot be expected that soldiers will perform in action what 
they never saw in a field of exercise. . . .’’ He goes on to say 
that, so great was the number of sudden demands made upon the 
corps by the Navy at the beginning of the ‘‘last war,’’ ‘‘ that the 
commanding officers at the different divisions were under a necessity 
of embarking recruits before they had time to learn the manual exercise. 

I belonged to two line of battleships, in the first of which we embarked 
92 raw recruits, who never burned a grain of powder before they 
came on board; in the second, we got 76 who came from Ireland but 
a few days before, and were still more awkward, if possible. Very 
providentially for us, we met no enemy of force either cruise; if we 
had, the marine officers might have been severely aspersed by the 
public, without being culpable, for it is impossible for officers, let 
them be ever so alert, to make men fight who do not know how to 
handle their muskets. Another grievous inconvenience attends 
the embarking recruits before they are seasoned by mounting guards 
and other shore duties, which is, that they generally die like rotten 
sheep. I remember in one of the ships I belonged to, we buried 13 
marines in less than two months, and sent 63 to hospital at Plymouth, 
the greater number of whom died.’’ The author cannot be accused of 
using superlatives when he stigmatises such a state of affairs as an 
‘* inconvenience.” 

But our gallant writers were determined to make the best of things, 
and so we find it stated that ‘‘ the new frigates! are the best ships in 
the Navy for exercising detachments, as to length; for most of them 
have very long quarter-decks: there may be some large ships that 
have no poop (such as the ‘ Royal William ’?) where a detachment 
can be regularly formed; but there can be no general rules as to the 
number of men that can be formed together in any ship.’’ 

“‘The best method, in my opinion,” says Lieutenant O’Loghlen, 
to exercise marines on board a ship, is first to draw up the soldiers 
in a single rank round the deck, facing inwards, and make them go 
through the manual and platoon exercises in that position: the officer 
stands in the centre to give the words of command, and to see that 
every man is as attentive as if he had been ashore in battalion.’ 
|.ieutenant MacIntire makes the following very sensible remarks with 
regard to the instruction of the younger soldiers in the use of their 
muskets :—‘‘ Men in general have a kind of dread upon them, till they 
have been in action; and if they are accustomed to kneel after having 
fired, they think themselves so secure in that position, that they can’t 
quit it without reluctance ;3 and in their hurry will present their pieces 


1 Frigates, carrying their armament on one deck and cruising at high speed, 
only came in with the Seven Years’ War (1756-62). This is why they are called 
‘‘new.’’ Previously there was nothing between the 44-gun two-decker and the 
little 20-gun ship, practically a sloop. 

2 Launched 1719, 1918 tons. 

3 Instruction in the art of taking cover can be easily overdone. 
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right up in the air, fire without aim, and immediately pop down to 
load again.”’ 

‘* This, I believe, will sometimes be the case with men who are not 
disciplined; but, to do our recruits justice, I never heard of their 
being shy; however, we should not encourage them to be so, by giving 
them an opportunity of screening themselves. But when men have 
seen service, and the officers know them well, I think that loading upon 
the knee is very prudent, because it will certainly save the lives of 
some men, which a good officer will never throw away, if it is consistent 
with the service to avoid it. 

‘* So soon as the platoon exercise is ended, the detachment must 
be formed into three ranks at either side of the deck, facing outwards, 
and subdivided into small platoons, according as you have room. The 
soldiers are then to get their cartridges and prime and load; upon which 
the Preparative! beats, and the front rank men move up to the 
barricade,? and the three ranks perform the parapet firings. When 
the detachment fires six rounds, the General® beats; the officer must 
then form his detachment two deep and perform parapet firing in that 
order. In those two methods of performing parapet firing, the soldiers 
should be accustomed to present obliquely to the right and left. No 
other firing or evolution should be attempted at sea. It can answer 
no purpose whatever to puzzle men with impracticabilities. 

Marines should be accustomed to fire frequently with ball on board 
ship at a mark, hung for the purpose at the extremity of the fore-yard 
arm.’’ 
‘If a man-of-war should happen to engage to leeward, which 
many of our sea captains are fond of, to prevent an enemy from running 
away, the marines, of course, must be drawn up to windward; in that 
case the soldiers should be formed three deep and perform the parapet 
firing by ranks, in the manner directed above.* By this method they 
will be qualified to keep up a successive and almost incessant fire 
upon the enemy’s decks, which are open to them. Another advantage 
results from it, which is that, the men are covered from the enemy’s 
musketry while they are loading; besides, I do not think that two 
ranks can fire clear of the barricade, which is in reality a breastwork, 
when the soldiers are drawn up to windward, especially if it blows 
fresh. When a ship of war engages to windward, the marines must 
be drawn up to leeward, two deep, and they are to perform the parapet 


1‘** When the Preparative is beat, for the firings, the officers in the fen rite 
step out nimbly two paces from the vacancies between divisions, platoons, com- 
panies, or sub-divisions, face to the left without word of command, and look right 
of companies, etc. When the Preparative has ceased, they severally commence 
the firing.’’—James’ Military Dictionary, 1802. 

2The ship’s bulwarks. 

3‘* When the ‘ General’ is beat they fall back into the front rank.’’—James’ 
Military Dictionary, 1802. 

4‘* To prevent an enemy from running away.’’ One of the things that greatly 
handicapped the French Navy in its conflicts with our own was the imperative 
orders generally given to captains not to hazard their ships unless of necessity. 
Our captains, on the other hand, got orders to ‘“ Sink, burn, and destrov the 
enemy whenever and wherever met.”’ 
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firing standing quite close to the barricade; after they have once made 
ready, they should prime and load without moving their feet, or 
coming to a shoulder, which will save them two motions, and conse- 
quently expedite the firing. In this case, a platoon! of the best 
marksmen should be picked out, and ordered to take aim, and fire at 
the enemy’s port-holes. Two or three expert men killed at a gun may 
silence it for half-an-hour. Marine officers ought to be particularly 
attentive to time their firings with the motions of the ship; that is to 
say, never to give fire but when the ship is rising with the wave: if 
vou fire when she pitches, you hit nothing but salt water. When a 
man-of-war is ordered to be cleared for action one of the marine 
arm-chests should be lashed upon the grating abaft the mizzen-mast 
to hold ammunition, which will give the soldiers more room to act, and 
perhaps prevent many accidents that may happen in supplying them 
with cartridges as often as they are wanted; and as sea engagements 
are sometimes tedious, I think the ward-room arms? should be brought 
upon deck in case the soldiers should have occasion for clean muskets. 
If the enemy should attempt boarding, the marine officer should draw 
up some of his men in a rank entire,> and post them wherever the 
effort is most likely to take place, so as to be qualified to receive the 
assailants upon the points of his bayonets. 

‘* The Commanding Officer should be posted as near the Captain 
of the ship as his duty will permit, that he may the sooner receive his 
orders. The sergeants are to have fire-locks instead of halberds.*‘ 
The drums to have fire-locks likewise, no drums being allowed 
to beat. 

‘** Every officer commanding a detachment on board, should under- 
stand so much of seamanship, that, by hearing the Captain give his 
orders concerning the working of the ship in time of action, he can 
readily conceive the position in which he intends to put her, and be 
ready with his detachment to throw in his fire, as circumstances may 
require; by which means he will save the Captain the trouble of giving 
him frequent orders. As a favourable opportunity, if not immediately 
embraced, may often be lost, the officer must keep a strict eye upon 
the enemy’s ship.’”’ 

It will be observed that, in all the above directions tor the conduct 
of a marine detachment in action, no word is said of their serving 
the big guns, a branch of their present-dav duties in which they excel. 
Before this time marines had, upon occasions of necessity, been called 
from their usual station on deck to assist the seamen in working the 


1 What we should nowadays call a ‘‘ squad.’’ At the period referred to the 
platoon was not a fixed unit. In Bland’s ‘ Military Discipline,” 1746, it states 
that a platoon should seldom be more than 16 or less than 1o files. 

2 Probably sufficient muskets to arm all the officers were kept in the ward- 
room in case of a mutiny. On the same principle the arm-racks in a ship were 
till quite recently placed outside the ward-room, and the marines’ messes between 
them and the other messes. 

3** A line of men in one continued row on the side of each other.’’—‘‘ James’ 
Military Dictionary,”’ 1802. 

4A kind of spear or battle-axe carried by the sergeants, with slight changes 
of form, till the middle of 17th century. 
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ship’s batteries, either on account of her being short-handed or by reason 
of excessive casualties; but gun-drill then, and for a long time after- 
wards, does not seem to have entered into the curriculum of a marine’s 
instruction.!. Lieutenant O’Loghlen makes the following observation 
on this subject :—‘‘ I think it would be for the good of the Service to 
send three or four marine officers from each division to Woolwich 
every summer to learn the use of artillery, by which they would be 
enabled to teach the soldiers how to work cannon; and the marines 
may be instructed in the exercise of the great guns, in the sea way, on 
shore, by practising it on the platforms in the lines? contiguous to 
the three divisions, being properly provided with ring-bolts and 
sponge-ropes® for the purpose, which would make them doubly useful 
on board a man-of-war.’’ 

As regards the use of their firearms, we have only to read the 
accounts of a few naval engagements to discover that, in spite of all 
the difficulties and disabilities under which the marines laboured on 
board, they yet made good use of them when “‘ the real thing ”’ arrived, 
which, in the 18th century, was pretty often. As for their manual 
exercise, the exertions of their officers seem to have produced good 
results, if we may judge from the performance of the ‘‘ Endeavour’s”’ 
detachment before the Rajah of Timor, who, ‘‘ expressing a desire to 
see them exercise, his curiosity was gratified. They fired three rounds. 
The king observed them with great attention, and appeared much 
surprised at the regularity and expedition of their manoeuvres. When 
they cocked their fire-locks, he struck the side of the ship with his 
stick, exclaiming violently, that ‘all the locks made but one click.’ ’’ 4 

The care of their men’s clothing and equipment was, in the 
18th century, and, indeed, always, a matter requiring a great deal of 
attention by the officers of marines when embarked. Lieutenants 
MaclIntire and O’Loghlen suggest all sorts of dodges and expedients. 
‘* When a detachment of marines,’’ writes the latter, ‘‘ is sent on board 
a man-of-war, the commanding marine officer should take their uniform, 
coats, hats and caps,® from them, also their white shirts, a pair of their 
stockings, and a pair of shoes,® and lock them up in the marine store- 


1 But it seems that the old marine regiments of the 17th century learnt some 
gunnery. Orders for exercising at the ‘‘ Great Guns ”’ were issued 1694. 

2 The fortifications of Chatham, Gosport, and Plymouth. 

3 The sponge in use in the Navy, instead of having a wooden staff, had a 
flexible one made of a piece of rope well stiffened with spun yarn. The man 
using it need not then expose himself at the gun port. 

4‘ New, Authentic, and Complete Collection of Voyages Round the World, 
etc.”” Edited by G. W. Anderson. Folio. (Probably 1785). 

5 This may mean either an undress cap, or, possibly, the cloth-covered sugar- 
loaf caps lately worn by the corps. Possibly they had hats as well. Certainly 
hats were worn as well as caps in 1756—the year after the formation of the 
present Marine Corps—since on May 2oth of that year the following order was 
issued to the Chatham Division :—‘‘ No man to appear in the streets with his 
hat flapped, and the Sergeants and Corporals of each Company to take care that 
the Men all keep their hats well cocked.” Probably the cloth Fusilier caps were 
not allowed to be worn when “ walking out.” 

6“ The Complement of Necessaries of each Man of the Division is Three 
Shirts, Two pair of Shoes, and Three pairs of Stockings.’’—Divisional Orders, 
Chatham, March 4th, 1757. 
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room. Each man’s necessaries should be tied up separately in a little 
bundle, and tallied, to prevent mistakes between the soldiers. By this 
management the men’s clothes will be saved and the marine officers 
will be qualified to turn out a clean, well-dressed guard for the recep- 
tion of a superior officer; and when disembarked to do duty with 
land forces on shore, they will be able to make a soldier-like appear- 
ance; besides, it prevents their selling their necessaries for spirits or 
tobacco, which is commonly done on board a ship. Soldiers should 
always wear sea-caps,' jackets, and check shirts on board a ship.” 
Lieutenant MaclIntire also suggests putting most of the men’s uniform 
in store, and adds:—‘‘ When the uniform clothing is received on 
board, the Commanding Officer must order the ‘taylor’ to fit it neat 
and smart, that the detachment may appear to the best advantage.’’ 
This officer also advises many little economies in the way of utilizing 
the men’s older clothing. ‘‘ When clothing is issued out in summer,”’ 
he says, ‘‘the men should be ordered to put off their coats and hats 
at 8 o’clock every evening and wear their sea-jackets and caps till 8 
next morning ;? if there is any dirty work to be done, or the weather 
is bad, they must not put them on till it is over. This will keep the 
clothing clean all summer, for it is in the night that the men destroy 
it in their watch; but when the weather grows cold, they must be 
permitted to wear it and button their coats. The old coats are then 
to be converted into waistcoats, which must be made very neat, with 
white frogs on the breasts; and if there is any spare cloth, caps should 
be made of it for the men to wear at sea in rainy and blowing weather, 
which will preserve their hats. N.B.—The soldiers are to make under- 
waistcoats and night-caps of their old waistcoats. . . When the new 
hats are given out, the old ones are to be brushed up, altered in the 
cock, the lace taken off,> and proper white tufts made, to be wore in 
the left corner, and a white loop over the button, which will set off 
an old plain hat.” 

It would appear from this that the fusilier cap, which was adopted 
in 1755, when the present corps of marines was established, and which 
at Belleisle caused the French to term them ‘“‘ Les petits Grenadiers,’” 
had been superseded by a hat, although it is probable that the cloth 
sugar-loaf cap was retained for the Grenadier Companies,‘ as we know 
that later on they wore fur caps. Lieutenant MaclIntire gives many 
little details of the uniform of his day, as, for instance, that, ‘‘ The 
coats are not to come below the ham; the skirts to be tucked back by a 
uniform button, and a red cloth loop, made in the shape of a heart, 
sewed over the lining of the skirt. The breeches must fit tight about 


the thigh, and in the seat, and come just below the knees.” He also 


recommends that they should have ‘‘ good strong black spatter- 


1 What a ‘“ sea-cap ’’’ was like cannot be said. 

2 This system is still carried out in the Navy. After ‘“‘ Evening Quarters,’” 
about 4.30, the boatswain generally pipes ‘‘ Hands shift in night clothing,’ and’ 
old clothes are donned by the ship’s company. 

3 Lieutenznt McIntire apparently alters the regulated uniform to his own fancy,. 
as in other points to be noted later. 

4 Vide Note I. 
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dashes,! to buckle below the knee, and made to fit the leg exactly 
without any wrinkles; they are only to be worn when the men are 
under arms, and will look more soldier-like than the white ones given 
at quarters, which are useless on board.’”? Their hats were to be 
‘‘ properly cocked, and the men to buy hair cockades; the caps must 
be altered to fit well, that they may not fall off under arms, to prevent 
which, the men must fix them firmly on their heads; they must also 
put them on even and not backwards upon their necks.’’ As to the 
hair, ‘‘ all the soldiers are to have it dressed in the same manner; that 
is, the locks to be neatly buckled up in lead, which will look well for 
a week, the hair tied behind, and ‘ albemarled’ (clubbed), the fore- 
top cut short and brushed back. When men are to appear under 
arms, the hair, being in good order, wants nothing but a little powder 
to make it complete, which can be done in a few minutes; so that 
this method will be found very convenient at sea, where we seldom 
have much time given us to get a party of men in readiness, when 
wanted to mount a guard, or perform any other duty. N.B.—No 
soldier should be allowed to wear a wig? unless he cannot possibly 
wear his hair, in which case the wig must be very thin and 
‘albemarled.’’’ The writer considers that the soldier should carry 
quite a wardrobe in his knapsack, consisting of ‘‘ four check shirts, 
one white shirt, four pair of coloured and one pair white stockings, a 
pair of shoes made of tanned leather, which will save the expense of 
black-ball and brushes, a pair of shoe soles, a pair of spatter- 
dashes, a black leather stock, a sett of uniform buckles, a hair cockade, 
a hat-tuft, combs, and a small bag of hair-powder, a hair band, needles 
and thread.’’ He recognizes, however, that all this care and regulation 
will be of little avail if the individual soldier cannot be made to take 
an interest in it himself, so he lays it down that, ‘‘ Officers must induce 
the men to take a pride in their persons, by inspiring them with 
military notions and manly behaviour; at the same time assuring them 
that they shall never have leave to go ashore to take their pleasure, till 
they learn to dress in a graceful and soldier-like manner; for if a 
man takes no delight in his own person, he must consequently have 
more of the clown remaining in his composition than of the soldier.” 
MaclIntire further gives various directions as to the necessity of clean- 
liness in the persons and clothing of the men of a detachment, and 
directs that, ‘‘ The old soldiers must teach the young recruits how to 
wash their linen, and the serjeants and corporals shall have theirs 
washed by a drum, if there is one in the detachment; if not, a private 
man must do it, and have some allowance made him for his trouble.’’ 
Finally, ‘‘ If any soldier is inclinable to be dirty, after many methods 
have been tried to induce him to cleanliness, severity must take place; 
and he should be subsequently scrubbed with a broom, in a tub of 
salt water, and never suffered to wear his uniform, or any ways 
indulged till he accustoms himself to dress like a soldier.’’ 


1‘* A kind of covering for the legs of soldiers, made of cloth or coarse linen 
waxed over, and buttoned tight, by which the wet is kept off; now called long 
gaiters.’’—‘* James’ Military Dictionary,’’ 1802. 

2 Doubtless because he considers that the wearing of a wig is the privilege of 
officers and gentlemen. 
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Both writers have many complaints to make of the arms and 
accoutrements supplied to their men, which seem to have been inferior 
to those in general use in the Army at that time. Both find great fault 
with the wooden rammers supplied for their muskets, and MaclIntire 
says: ‘‘ If the hammers are soft, which is frequently the case with 
Marine arms, they should be well steeled when ships are in harbour.’’ 
The pouches seem to have been too small,' for he says that in his 
own detachment he had introduced ‘‘a kind of pouch made of good 
strong canvas, in imitation of those used by the Army, with a broad 
belt to go over the left shoulder and a large flap over the mouth of the 
pouch, half-way down, to prevent sparks of fire falling upon the 
ammunition.’’ They were to be coated with black paint to make them 
waterproof, and, though ‘‘ they will not answer for marching,’’ they 
will do ‘‘ very well on board, as they contain more cartridges than a 
man will have occasion for in any engagement.’’ He also proposes 
that the men should ‘‘ wear the bayonet belts over the right shoulder ; 
by which means the bayonets will be much more handy, and the 
soldiers can fix them in an instant without bending their bodies, which 
they cannot well avoid doing when the bayonet belts are wore round 
their waists: besides, the belts and pouches being put on in this 
manner will make a detachment appear more military than at present.’’ 
The fact seems to have been that the equipment of the marines was 
really obsolete and not up to date, as in a book of coloured prints 
showing every regiment in the Army in 1742,? all but the marines are 
equipped with broad shoulder-belts and large pouches, while the latter 
retain the old waist belt with a single small pouch slung in front and 
the bayonet at the side. 

The general discipline and status of the marines on board receives 
from Lieutenant O’Loghlen a good deal of attention. The officer of 
marines, he says, ‘* should take care that strict justice is done to his 
people with regard to their provisions, and not let one of them go in 
debt, or take up slops of any kind, if it can possibly be avoided. At the 
same time, mistaken humanity ought not to influence him to overlook 
military misdemeanours; on the contrary, he should bring delinquents 
to condign punishment. This is the true way for an officer to make him- 
self loved and feared by his men, and he then will be sure to be obeyed. 
Private men have their feelings as well as their superiors, and often 
judge properly between right and wrong; which every officer should 
consider who has a command, be it great or small. It is the duty of 
every marine officer, who has the honour to command or belong to a 
detachment, to make the marines exert themselves upon every 
occasion for the good of His Majesty’s Service, and to endeavour to 


1 The following occurs in a letter to the Admiralty from the Officer Commanding 
Chatham Division, August 25th, 1778: ‘‘I must take the liberty through you to 
pray that a little retrospective thought may be revived in regard to the Cartouch 
Boxes. Those that have hitherto been given to the Marines have many and great 
inconveniences that are almost intollerable on Shore Service, for which reason 
none of the Land Forces make use of them.’’ 

2In the King’s Library, British Museum; and the War Office Library. 


3 He is evidently suspicious of the pursers. 
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Promote harmeny and unanimity between them and the seamen.’ 
However, he is not to suffer his men to be beat or abused: a soldier 
should never be struck at sea or on shore; the Articles of War are 
sufficiently rigorous to punish offenders, and the soldiers of a 
patriot king, who fight the battles of their country, ought not to be 
treated like slaves at the option of hot-headed individuals. There 
are several captains in the Royal Navy (to their credit be it spoken) 
that will not punish marines legally, with a dozen lashes, without the 
knowledge and concurrence of their own officers; but those are gentle- 
men who know the Service, and likewise know the decorum necessary 
to be observed between gentleman and gentleman, notwithstanding 
any local superiority of command. 

‘* The Royal Navy is the bulwark and protection of the commer- 
cial interests of this land of liberty; therefore the marines who are 
appointed to assist and do duty in it should have an equal encourage- 
ment with the Army in point of rank, etc. There are many salutary 
regulations wanting to make the Marine Corns what it ought to be; 
but I leave it to gentlemen of superior rank and experience, whose 
more immediate province it is, to point out those regulations. How- 
ever, I cannot avoid saying, that the capital hardship which affects 
marine officers most feelingly is, the being prevented from changing 
with the Army. It is a certain disadvantage to both Services; a 
reciprocal intercourse might be useful, convenient, and instructive to 
all parties. This preclusion stops up the road to preferment, and 
makes it impossible for a marine officer, were he to serve 50 years, to 
attain a higher rank than that of Lieutenant-Colonel; which is a dismal 
prospect for a young man who has ambition, and, perhaps, capacity 
to distinguish himself in the Service of his King and country.”’ 

Lieutenant O’Loghlen probably had been long enough in_ the 
Service to remember that period anterior to 1747, when the marines 
belonged rather to the Army than to the Navy, although they served 
on board ship. This being the case, there was that interchangeability 
between the marines and other regiments that he is desirous of seeing 
re-established.?, Even in 1748 there was a case, though apparently a 
special one, of a promotion from the marines to another corps: 
Lieutenant Walter Graham being appointed to command a troop in the 
4th Dragoons on the recommendation of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty as a reward for his conspicuous gallantry in the action 
between his ship—the ‘‘ Lion,’’ 58 guns—and the French 64, ‘“‘ Eliza- 
beth,’’ which was acting as escort to the ‘‘ Young Pretender ’’ on his 
way to Scotland in 1745, and carried on board a large quantity of 
munitions of war for his use.? 

1 Lieutenant MaclIntire says much the same in his ‘ Directions for Sergeants.” 
“‘If you, or the men, are ill-treated by any officer, or seaman in the ship, you are 
to make a complaint thereof in writing, signed by you; but not to be fond of 
making such complaint, when you can avoid it, for it is your duty to make the 
soldiers live in good friendship with the seamen, and never be partial to your 
own men.”’ ‘ 

2 Vide Note II. 

31,500 fusees, 1,800 French broadswords, and 20 field guns. Though the 
‘* Pretender ’’ himself and seven of his principal adherents (afterwards known as 
the ‘‘ Seven Men of Moidart ’’) got away to Scotland in the ‘‘ Doutelle,’’ some- 
thing like 100 officers of ability were on board the ‘' *lizabeth,” and were 
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The disability under which O’Loghlen groans, seems to have been 
recognized by a naval officer in 1788, who wrote a pamphlet on matters 
connected with the Naval Service! in which, as regards the marines, he 
y very much on the lines of that 

ropounded in the famous ‘‘ New Scheme”’ of Lord Cawdor. Among 
the ‘‘ imperfections of the Navy,” he says, he ‘‘ cannot help noticing 
the manner in which the Marine Corps are attached to the Service, or, 
perhaps, with more propriety, I might say, detached from it.’’ After 
enumerating various reasons why the marines must feel dissatisfied 
under the system then obtaining, he goes on to say: ‘In the 
Corps of Marines there are perhaps as many worthy, amiable men, as 
many men who are ambitious, and who pant after honourable fame, as 
in any other corps. How mortifying it must be for such characters 
to see themselves considered as mere cyphers. It matters not how 
gallant a captain of marines may be in battle; his name is not 
known. He stands upon the poop to be shot at; but cannot receive 
that fame which his feelings tell him he would acquire, were he 
placed in a responsible situation, or could he look up to such a one. 

To remedy this the writer suggests the incorporation of the marines 
with the Navy, which, he thinks, ‘‘ would be in some respect answered 
if they could become useful in the art of sailing or navigating His 
Majesty’s ships. The outline of my plan is, that, when a midship- 
man had served his time, he should be permitted (if he-had not interest 
to obtain a commission as lieutenant in the Navy) to serve as a 
lieutenant of marines, and to return to the Navy whenever, from his 
merit or interest, he is able to obtain a commission; his duty should 
be to assist the lieutenant of the watch as a seaman. In the same 





way, when lieutenant of a ship, if he has not immediate interest to. 


. obtain a command, he may be appointed captain of marines; and his 
duty should be, when all hands are upon deck, to assist in the busi- 


ness of the ship. He should also be promoted to the command of 


one of His Majesty’s ships, whenever from his merit or interest he 
becomes entitled.’’ He thinks that, ‘‘if some plan of this kind, 


properly digested, were adopted, the purpose would not only _ be- 


answered, but in a few years it would be a great accession of strength, 
inasmuch as it would add as many officers seamen to the Service as 
there are marine officers. And they would be no longer accused of 
being idlers, of fomenting disputes, of creating division in His 
Majesty’s ships, or of disturbing the lieutenants who have the watch 
of the deck, with the rattling of back-gammon, or the scraping upon 
a violin.2 Their employment and fatigues being the same, they 
would sleep at the same hours; and the Service would be much 
strengthened by such unity.’’ The drawback of this scheme would 
seem to be that the Marine Commissions were to be regarded as a 
pis aller, and that though a certain number of marine officers who 


prevented irom joining hin, their tip belag so satel that he had to put back 
to Brest in a sinking condition. 
1**A Short Account of the Naval Actions of the Last War,”’ ete. By an Officer : 


London, 1788. 
2In Captain Marryatt’s time the ‘‘ Flute ’? was the instrument of torture with 


which the officer of marines was generally accused of tormenting his naval mess- . 


mates.— Tempora mutantur,”’ etc. 
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were lucky enough to have the ‘‘ interest’’ at the right time, or have 
their ‘‘ merit’? recognized, might attain to command a ship, it would 
be, so to speak, at the expense of the Service generally, as the 
number of ships to be commanded would be constant, whether only 
naval officers, or both naval and marine could aspire to it. When 
the Marine Corps under the Admiralty had been formed in 1755, 
many of its officers came from the Army, and some of these were 
disappointed in their expectations of the life afloat. One of them 
published a pamphlet, in which he says :— 

‘* It sometimes happens that those with whom the chief authority 
is lodged, are apt to overrate their own importance; and such who do 
are also most apt to undervalue those with whom they are to act, 
whether equals or superiors; and, therefore, for fairness sake, I beg 
leave to suppose there is no difference (but in the command) between 
the captain of a man-of-war and a captain of marines. The former 
went to sea young, served as a midshipman, from thence was made 
a lieutenant, and so on, the latter did the same in the land Service 
with a pair of colours, &c. . . . . I suppose the marine captain, 
when first promoted from his lieutenancy in a marching regiment, or 
a cornetcy of dragoons, who, perhaps, never was before on board 
a man-of-war—just embarked and waiting (as is his duty) on the 
ship’s captain, whom he finds in a large apartment, elegantly fitted 
up, as well as convenient, and almost at the King’s expence; and 
after dining with him, and such other civilities as pass between gentle- 
men that are strangers to each other, the marine takes his leave, and 
the ship’s captain orders a quartermaster to show the captain of 
marines his birth.” 

‘* He is then conducted to the hatchway, and is astonished to find 
the road to his apartment so very dirty and unlike that he has just 
left; but his astonishment is much increased when he arrives at his 
birth, a place between two guns, about seven foot long and four foot 
wide, and divided only from some hundred hammocks, by a little 
canvas or an old sail, where there is no light but for a candle, nor 
no air but what is unavoidably very foul, and as unwholesome as it 
is unpleasant. . . . . If it was not for pulling down and 
rebuilding this hovel, a captain of marines would have nothing to do 
but in time of action, and then, indeed, he and his men have enough 
to do as their station (the poop) is more exposed to the enemy’s fire 
than any other part of the ship.’’! 

Either the accommodation set apart for officers of marines had 
been reduced during the past 50 years, or the ship of which the writer 
complained was only a fourth-rate ship of war. For on April 27th, 
1703, ‘‘ there was an Order of Admiralty that in three-decked ships 
marine officers should have half the wardroom, in third rates with 
two decks half the steerage; and in fourth rates a convenient part 
of the steerage to be divided by canvas.’’ 2 

1From a letter to the Lords of the Admiralty on the ‘‘ Inconveniences and 
Hardships the Marine Officers are subject to, who serve on board the Fleet ” 
(1757). A pamphlet in the Admiralty Library. 

2From a MS. Abstract of Orders in ‘‘ Mr. Corbett’s Naval Collection ’’ in 
the Admiralty Library. 
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Perhaps the naval officers of those days were not always as con- 
siderate to their marine shipmates as they might have been, 
though, as far as one can read between the lines of naval history and 
despatches, they all got along very well together... There were, of 
course, quarrels and some duels, but these were not then uncommon 
in any walk of life. 

But the following extract from ‘* Advice to Sea Lieutenants, by 
an Officer of Rank,’’ published about 1770, though manifestly a 
‘* skit,’” shows what a naval officer could do if he chose to make him- 
self disagreeable to his red-coated brother officer. This particular 
*f advice’’ is addressed to first lieutenants, who were in the same 
position as commanders nowadays :—‘“‘ If the marine officer is a raw 
lad, and therefore troublesome, as no one can dictate to you what 
steps you ought to take in carrying on service, impose duties on his 
people which may appear to him to be forbid by his instructions from 
headquarters; at the same time keep a good oak stick on deck, to 
prevent breaking your speaking trumpet, for the particular use of 
the marines. If the other foolishly takes their part, it is a great 
chance but he is guilty of some hasty indiscretions that may render 
him no longer an obstacle to your official tranquility.”’ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Whitfoord, of Ballochmyle, who served in 
one of the old marine regiments that participated in Vernon’s 
disastrous West Indian Expedition, and who afterwards commanded 
the 5th Fusiliers, gives a still worse account of the position of marine 
officers when embarked at that time, so that things would seem to 
have somewhat improved when the corps came under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty.2 He says*:—‘‘A Captain of 
Marines, though of the highest quality, may be confin’d by the cook 
of the ship, the lowest of their Officers having the command on board 
over the highest of ours. He’s allowed no other Provision than the 
meanest Sailor, and is often lodged less comfortably than a dog in a 
kennel; was I to say a hog in a sty, it would be a nearer resemblence. 
This year he’s sent to be scorch’d under the Line, the next he’s starv’d 
under the Pole; nothing certain but a variety of woes. The only 
sweetner to balance all this misery is the chance of a prise, of which 
but a small part falls to his share & that purchas’d with the loss of 
health & a broken constitution.’’ 

Whitfoord does not seem to have fared very much better on 
shore, according to his own account, as another letter, which gives a 
description of his quarters at Chatham after disembarkation, reveals 
a most odious and disgusting state of things. It must be remembered 
that this was before the davs of barracks, and officers and- men were 
billeted about the town, which has never had a reputation for over- 
much savouriness. Like many other “ growlers,”’ Whitfoord was a 


1“ Came an order to send all our marines to Ramilies, and receive part of a 
regiment in their stead. Our marine officers, on leaving the ship where they had 
been so long and happy in, could not help shedding tears. But we made a bad 
exchange, as we have nothing but an ensign to command them, and no drummer. 
Nor are they 3 so clean and fine looking set of men as our old marines.’’—‘‘ Life 
of Sir W. Parker, 1794,’’ Vol. I., p. 62. 

2 Vide Note VII. Regulations for Marine Detachments in 1742. 

3In a letter in the ‘‘ Whitfoord Papers,’’ quoted in ‘‘ King George Ist Army,’’ 

ol. II. : Dalton, 1913. 
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PIPECLAY AFLOAT 17 
good and gallant soldier. He served on the Staff in the Scottish 
campaign of 1745, and distinguished himself at the disastrous Battle 
of Preston Pans by remaining alone at the six guns which had been 
deserted by the seamen—who manned them in lieu of artillery—when 
the Highlanders charged furiously down upon them. He fired those 
guns which were loaded, with deadly effect, and ‘‘ remained to guard, 
with unflinching intrepidity, the fatal post committed to his charge. 
A show of resistance, under such circumstances, struck the High- 
landers with admiration and surprise; but there was little time for 
parley. ‘Surrender!’ they exclaimed, ‘in the name of thy lawful 
sovereign.’ ‘Never!’ replied the officer with vehemence; 
and, suiting the action to the word, made a deadly lunge at the 
speaker, who caught the sword in his target. At length he was pre- 
vailed upon to surrender to Mr. Stuart, of Invernayhle, who took 
him under his immediate protection, and finally obtained his liberty.’”’! 

Whitfoord was not ungrateful. When his captor was a fugitive 
after Culloden and condemned to death, Whitfoord, after trying in 
all directions to obtain his pardon, applied at last to the Duke of 
Cumberland himself. For a long time he pleaded in vain, and, 
finally, finding the Duke obdurate, laid his commission on the table, 
and asked permission to retire from the Service. ‘‘ Nay,’’ said the 
Duke, ‘“ take it up; take back your commission; no time for dis- 
charging veterans.’”? Whitfoord had gained his point, and, thanks 
to his determined intercession, Stuart was granted not only his life, 
but his house and property. It is interesting to note that Sir Walter 
Scott introduces this officer in ‘‘ Waverley ’’ as ‘‘ Colonel Talbot,’’ 
though nothing is said as to his connection with the marines. 


1From Beattie’s ‘* Scotland.’’ 


Norte [.—In both a French and an English book on voyages, published towards 

Note I.—In both a French and an English book of voyages, published towards 
by Captain Wallis in 1767, are shown wearing grenadier caps of this kind. In a 
picture of the same subject in “‘ Banks’ New System of Geography ”’ only one 
or two have them. But in an old painting in the Public Library, Liverpool, 
representing the capture of the richly laden Indiaman ‘‘ Carnatic ’’? by the Liver- 
pool privateer ‘‘ Mentor,’’ on October 28th, 1778, the whole of the Marine detach- 
ment, drawn up on the poop, are shown wearing cloth Fusilier caps. As _ this 
date is so long after such caps had been superseded in the service, the question 
arises as to whether this was a mistake of the artist or whether privateers enlisted 
marines of their own, in which case they may have been equipped with cast-off 
caps from the regular Service. Privateers certainly carried a marine detachment 
at times, as in the quarter bill for a privateer mounting twenty 9-prs. and four 
3-prs. (reproduced in ‘‘ The Liverpool Privateers and the Liverpool Slave Trade,’’ 
by Gomer Williams, 1897), we find no less than three officers of marines mentioned. 
‘‘The First Marine Officer with 24 Musketeers’ is stationed on the Quarter 
Deck, the ‘‘ Second M.O. with 9 Musketeers ”’ on the Fore-Castle, and the ‘‘ Third 
with 8 Musketeers,’”’ ‘‘ In the Barge upon the Booms.’’ In the same work officers 
of marines appear in the nominal roll of the officers of a privateer, with their 
pay, etc. I have been unable to find out whether these officers and their 
‘* Musketeers ’? belonged to the Royal Navy or not. It is a rather interesting 
point. 

Note I1.—Interchangeability with the Army.—In a letter covering a copy of a 
memorial to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty about the end of the 
18th century, which was forwarded to Lord Chatham by the Commandants of 
the three marine divisions, the matter is stated as follows :— 
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‘“ In former wars the officers of marines were established on an equality with 
those of the line; they had an equal intercourse with them by sale and exchange 
of commissions. At the reduction in 1748 the half-pay officers of marines were 
considered as reduced officers of the Army, and in consequence many of them have 
since attained the highest rank and command.”’ 

The long and short of this is that prior to 1748 the various marine regiments 
belonged to the Army and not to the Navy, though they were raised for the use 
of the Navy. So that those put on half-pay from the ten marine regiments raised 
1739-40, who did not join the new marine corps—which was entirely under naval 
controi—were often appointed to other regiments and, if fortunate, went to the 
top of the tree. Those who joined the marine corps of 1755 entered a cul-de-sac— 
as they must have known. Still there were several cases in which by luck, or 
interest, officers of that corps were transferred to the Army, and some of them 
rose to high command. It was, too, always open to an officer to resign and 
purchase a commission in the Army, and a good many did so at various times. 
A few cases of transfer may be mentioned, but there were many others. 

Captain the Honourable John Maitland, of the 2nd Battalion of Marines that 
served at Boston in 1775-6, commanded the light infantry of the Army which 
fought in America during the next few years, and died in 1779, at Savannah, as 
Colonel in Command of the Frazer Highlanders. 

Lieutenant H. D’Oyley was appointed Lieutenant, 52nd Foot, on November 
22nd, 1776—vice Addison, killed. 

Three officers who fought at Trafalgar, Lieutenants Higgins, Rabon, and 
Whally, were appointed as Ensigns to the 92nd Highlanders, 7th Foot, and 52nd 
Foot, respectively, during the next three or four years—probably by purchase. 

Lieutenant N. Harris Nicolas, who was a 2nd Lieutenant at Bunker’s Hill, 
exchanged to the 44th Regiment and was afterwards Major in the Royal Cornwall 
Fencible Regiment. 

Captain Mackenzie obtained a majority in the 78th in 1794. He commanded 
a brigade in Portugal im 1808 and fell in the Battle of Talavera as a Major-General. 

Since the abolition of purchase a certain number of officers of marines have 
been transferred to the Army, generally by way of the Indian Staff Corps. Major- 
General C. V. F. Townshend, K.C.B., D.S.O., the gallant defender of Chitral and 
Kut, is a notable instance. Entering the Staff Corps he served in the Central Indian 
Horse, then commanded the 12th Soudanese, and afterwards the 7th Fusiliers. One 
or two have even been transferred direct in the recollection of the writer. Lieutenant 
Abercrombie was transferred to the Royal Scots Fusiliers about 1880 and Lieu- 
tenant Gordon to the Royal Engineers. But these are exceptional cases. 


Note III.—Marine Orders, 1742 (when embarked).—Supply’d in Cloaths &c 
as Sailors not to exceed 4s a Mth Pursers Bills Sign’d wn he pleases by/r Off/r 
Agent to pay it. 

j be ill treated. 
' go on shore with/t their Off/rs leave. 


Officers Cabbins possess’d by them only. 
; - 


Gans. | Cap/ns. | Lieu'ts. Men. Place on Deck for 2 Chests for Arms 
dis) & Cartridges, Store Room Abaft on the 


Not to 


Orlop to hold Cloathing &c possess’d by 


200 | it 3 100 Off/r. Officers & Men same Regt & 
9 | lee 'Comp/a same Ship if possible in a 
80 | ‘ Sie f 80 destinct List End Ship’s Books as part 
= | | 70 | ye Complement. To amit none w/th 
50 | ‘| t 60 distempers or w/th/t bedding.—Ships at 
gg ae a 50 Spithead or Portsm/th to send ye Sick 
yh) a 20 with Arms Bedding &c to ye Hospital at 
Sloops. 7a ) 20 their Head-Quart/rs Southampton. 


6d a Mth except Com/nd Off/rs. viz 2d to ye Surg/n, 4d Chapl/n. 
To Capt/ns &c Royal Navy. By ye R't H ye L/ds Admiral/y. 1742. 
—From Millan’s ‘‘ Succession of Colonels,’’ etc., 1743. 
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THE LOT OF THE WOUNDED SAILOR. 


By SurGeON Horace E. R. STEPHENS, M.B., R.N. 





BEFORE the fateful month of August, 1914, there were few among 
naval medical officers who were able, from actual knowledge and 
experience, to realize fully the problem which they are called upon 
to solve in a modern naval action. It is true that the Boxer rising 
in 1900 and the Boer War provided a means for testing the general 
utility of a small section of the medical branch; but even these oppor- 
tunities were confined to a very limited number of fortunate officers 
and men who happened to be stationed within the vicinity at the 
time. Nevertheless these were essentially land operations, and such 
being the case could not be expected to enlighten those who have 
to work under the utterly different conditions which prevail at sea. 
Each type of ship has its own arrangements for dealing with the 
wounded; and these depend upon the staff, the accommodation, and 
other resources which the ship is able to furnish. Although the 
difficulties had been considered with the utmost thought and care, 
none of the schemes prepared had received the sanction which must 
come from success in practice. 

Prior to 1914 the modern British Navy as a whole lacked the 
opportunity of proving by actual fighting whether it remained worthy 
of the glorious traditions of the past. A glance through the Navy 
List would have shown that the ‘‘ Victory,’”’ still flying an Admiral’s 
flag in Portsmouth Harbour, was the only ship which had seen real 
active service. The most recent naval actions were those fought in 
the Chino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese Wars; and much was learned 
from the experiences gained by the surgical staff at that time. 

Of the various important conclusions based on the observations 
made in those wars perhaps the most interesting was that in relation 
to the prevention of sepsis. The whole foundation of modern surgery 
is built upon this rock; and probably the most important part of 
the duties of medical officers after a naval action is to do all in their 
power to keep wounds clean and prevent infection. In land fighting 
it is impossible to reach conditions from which the dangers of sepsis 
can be other than grave. Much may be done to arrest its develop- 
ment even in severe and lacerated wounds, but no one has yet devised 
a means of dealing with this evil plague by the way of prevention. 
Such an ideal, however, was aimed at by the Japanese surgical staff. 
It was argued that, provided the individual is not himself a source 
of septic mischief, his wound is not likely to be infected by the frag- 
ments of metal driven into his tissues from an exploding shell. To 
follow this line of argument into practice, the rule was made that 
all officers and men must wash themselves thoroughly and don clean 
clothes which had been sterilized by steam. In the larger and later 
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ships of the Japanese Navy the increased facilities for bathing and 
the laundry were important features. The results fully justified the 
hopes of those who introduced this measure: for there followed a 
striking diminution in both the extent and severity of this dreaded 
suppuration. 

Other conclusions will be referred to later in this paper; but 
while we were willing and anxious to learn all that we could from 
the experience of others, the fact remained that, generally speaking, 
the medical branch of the Royal Navy possessed little or no first-hand 
acquaintance with sea-warfare at the outbreak of hostilities. 


Looking back over a two and a-half years’ struggle against an 
enemy full of skill, resource, and ruthlessness, we view the result 
with equanimity. The majority of our plans and our methods of 
organization have stood the test of hard experience well; while, on 
the other hand, many lessons have been taken to heart which must 
prove of inestimable value in the days to come. For such a state of 
affairs we are indebted to those Director-Generals who have striven 
for all that is best, both in personnel and matériel, wherewith to 
equip the Naval Medical Service; and in this connection the Service 
as a whole owes a deep debt of gratitude to the untiring work of 
Sir James Porter. The principles and reforms which he advocated 
have been carried on and amplified by his successor, Sir Arthur May, 
the present Director-General, on whose shoulders fell the responsi- 
bility of supplying a vast fleet with adequate and efficient medical 
supervision. The number of medical officers on the active list has 
been enormously augmented by the inclusion of civilian consultants, 
specialists, and general practitioners. Without their assistance the 
immense problem of meeting the increased needs of the Service afloat 
would have remained unsolved. At the same time it should never 
be forgotten that the effective personnel on the permanent list has 
enhanced the value of the temporary surgeon at sea to a degree which 
can only be appreciated by those whose home is on the water. The 
extent of success attained by the Naval Medical Service as a whole 
may be gauged from the official despatches; but its true worth can 
only be estimated when the full history of this war has been written. 

‘** The exigencies of the Service,’’ to use a time-honoured phrase, 
are chiefly responsible for the difficulties and hardships encountered 
in the treatment of those wounded in a naval action. These are so 
complex and peculiar that an accurate detailed description becomes 
impossible. Only the broad outlines of the general principles involved 
can be recorded, while the remainder may be left to the imagination 
of the reader. 

First of all it should be remembered that medical officers afloat 
are of necessity bound to carry out their professional duties under 
conditions and in circumsgances which at once preclude approach to 
the ideal obtained ashore. The reason for such a state of affairs 
must be obvious, since the prime object of a ship of the line, on 
which her very existence depends, is to fight. Nothing can be sacri- 
ficed which would impair her efficiency and capabilities as a unit of 
force. The accommodation for the living spaces of both officers and 
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men, the stowage of stores and provisions, and the necessary arrange- 
ments for the water, heating and ventilation supplies are contingent 
matters of secondary import in relation to the chief objective. The 
guns, with their magazines and elaborate system of control, the 
torpedo department, the engines and stokeholds occupy the greater 
part of the ship. Such considerations naturally recoil on those whose 
duty lies in rendering assistance to the sick and wounded. For 
instance, the sick bay or hospital itself cannot always be placed in 
the most favourable situation possessing light, quiet, good ventilation 
and ample accommodation, four standard essentials, which ‘‘ the 
exigencies of the Service’’ preclude to a greater or less degree. 
Nevertheless much skill and ingenuity have been displayed in the 
construction of the later types of men-o’-war so as to make the sick 
bay as comfortable as needs permit. 

For the purposes of description there can be no fixed rule, for 
no two ships are ever identical; and the details of the various types 
are constantly changing in order to conform to endless innovations. 
We will consider, then, only those ships designed expressly for the 
purpose of war and leave out of account the immense fleet of merchant 
vessels, drifters, trawlers, yachts and smaller craft, for the moment 
an integral portion of the Royal Navy; over all these a keen medical 
watch must be kept to render them efficient, but this question hardly 
comes within the scope of the present article. 

For those whose knowledge of the Service afloat is somewhat 
esoteric, it may be as well to summarize briefly the points of the 
various units of our striking force as they appear to the medical officer. 
The battleship and battle-cruiser carry a Fleet Surgeon and two Sur- 
geons, with a sick berth staff, equivalent to orderlies, of half a dozen. 
Both of the aforementioned classes of ship may be regarded as being 
steady at sea, from the medical standpoint, a most important particular 
which must be patent to all. The armoured cruiser usually carries 
three medical officers with three or four sick berth ratings. Being 
an older pattern of ship her accommodation is limited, her stability 
at sea is slight, and so the work of the surgical staff is carried out 
in the midst of many difficulties—again due to ‘‘ the exigencies of 
the Service.’’ The light cruiser possesses a Fleet or Staff Surgeon 
and Surgeon, with three members of the sick berth staff. Her accom- 
modation is ‘‘as good as can be expected and nothing more.’’ At 





sea her ‘ liveliness’? must be experienced to be realized, and this 


unfortunate but irremediable quality handicaps the work of the medical 
staff severely. Destroyers carry a Surgeon probationer who belongs 
to the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, and one sick berth attendant. 
The former is a fourth or fifth year student; and whenever an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, that is to say, ‘‘when his services can be 
spared,’’ he returns to his hospital or university, gradually completes 
his medical curriculum, qualifies, and then automatically joins up as 
a temporary surgeon. Much valuable work has been done by these 
officers, as the official despatches bear witness. 

The sick bay (the hospital on board) in almost every ship lies 
in close proximity to the upper deck, in order to procure natural 
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light and ventilation as far as possible. Owing to its exposed position 
it is practically never employed during action; and this rule has been 
justified by results, as many instances have occurred in which the 
sick bay has been utterly wrecked by shell-fire. 

During action the medical officers and their staff are stationed 
below in the most sheltered position the ship is able to offer. Experi- 
ence shows that there is no absolutely safe place in any ship under 
fire; some are merely less exposed than others. Now each ship is 
provided with two medical distributing stations, one forward and one 
aft, which have been carefully chosen and contain permanent fittings 
for the requirements of the medical staff. These stations form the 
two centres from which medical assistance can be sought. An ideal 
medical distributing station should conform to the following require- 
ments, all of which, however, cannot be expected in a single ship. 


(1) It should be situated behind and below armour. Projectiles 
in long range firing drop almost vertically at the end of their trajec- 
tory—the so-called plunging shots, so that it is of the greatest import- 
ance that there should be sufficient protection above as well as at 
the sides. 

(2) It should be accessible to the upper deck or mess deck where 
there are a large number of men and where casualties most commonly 
occur. The engine rooms and boiler rooms should also be within 
reasonable distance. 

(3) The ventilation should be adequate. The medical staff, in 
view of their arduous task once the action is over, must be kept fit; 
and nothing is more liable to incapacitate them for such work than 
being placed below in a polluted atmosphere during a prolonged 
action. 

(4) The accommodation should be ample. 


The preparation of these two medical distributing stations entails 
much labour and is always carried out very thoroughly. Too much 
thought and care cannot be expended on making these arrangements, 
as the whole success of the treatment of the wounded depends on 
the ability and skill with which they are organized. The work must 
go forward in an orderly manner, else chaos will ensue. One of our 
greatest difficulties lies in coping with a large number of badly wounded 
men who are thrown on our hands in a single moment. 

During war time the stations are always partially ready, and the 
medical stores and surgical equipment are divided as equally as’ 
possible between the two. Such a division becomes a necessity when 
it is remembered that one or other station may be wrecked and ail 
the gear lost. Should time permit, the remaining stores, books, and 
instruments which are in daily use in the sick bay are removed to 
these sheltered positions. In many ships, especially the smaller 
unprotected ones, more decentralization has been recommended. 
Subsidiary medical stations are utilized. These are all connected to 
the main ones either by telephone or messenger; and the advantage 
of such a scheme lies in the fact that whatever happened there would 
remain a sufficiency of staff and material to carrv on. 
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During this period of preparation it is the usual custom to draw 
an extra supply of blankets and pillows from the paymaster’s store, 
the need for which will be seen subsequently. The surgical instru- 
ments, after being sterilized, are placed in a weak antiseptic solution 
ready for immediate use. Similarly ligatures, and needles threaded 
with catgut, horsehair, or silkworm gut, are laid out in trays. Dress- 
ings such as cyanide gauze, boric and white lint, sponges, operating 
gowns and towels, and mostig batliste, a kind of waterproofing akin 
to jaconet, are unpacked and placed handy in the drawers and cup- 
boards fitted in the distributing stations for the specific purpose. 
One sick berth steward attends to the sterilizing of the basins for 
washing, the supply of water and soap, the preparation of antiseptic 
solutions of the requisite strength, such as perchloride of mercury, 
tincture of iodine, hypochlorates or salt, according to the individual 
taste of the medical officer in charge. 


In each station a tank is fitted which holds from ten to thirty 
gallons of water, from which a hot supply is available by means of 
a steam geyser attached. The importance of a free supply of both 
hot and cold water cannot be overrated; and this must always remain 
a source of anxiety on account of the vulnerability of the pipes and 
connectidns. An additional supply is usually kept in buckets or 
“* fannies ’’—a term used to describe mess kettles—in case of emergency. 


Light is another essential requirement, of which three kinds may 
be employed :— 

(a) The usual electrical supply from either the main or secondary 
circuit. If both of these fail, the ship is plunged into darkness until 
the dynamos or connections are repaired. 


(b) Oil lamps. These are unreliable, as excessive vibration, a 
very common occurrence, will immediately extinguish them. In 
addition they are cumbersome and require constant attention and care 
to be satisfactory. 


(c) Portable electric hand lamps and torches. These have proved 
invaluable. They are compact, very ‘‘ handy,’’ and throw a concen- 
trated beam of white light on the object under examination. An 
electric torch and a hypodermic syringe with a supply of morphia 
are two indispensable items for a medical officer proceeding to his 
action station. 


The efficient ventilation of a fighting ship presents many difficul- 
ties in times of peace, and these are markedly increased during action. 
Air fouled by smoke and fumes must be quickly removed from the 
compartments below and replaced by a supply of pure air from the 
upper deck. The arrangements made to ensure this vary greatly in 
‘different ships, and consequently during action the practice differs. 
The effect of fumes on the men will be dealt with subsequently ; 
at this point it is only necessary to note that steps have been taken 
to meet such an untoward event by the employment of suitable 
respirators and goggles. Experience has shown that by this means 
many lives have been saved and many casualties from gassing averted. 
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The first-aid parties comprise those officers and men not required 
for executive duties during action, namely, the chaplain and pay- 
masters, writers, cooks, officers’ stewards and canteen hands. All 
of these have attended a course of lectures given by the medical 
officer and passed the resulting examination. Thus they become 
qualified to take charge of a stretcher party and render first aid to 
the wounded. A theoretical knowledge, however sound, does not 
mean practical ability and common sense; and it is an excellent plan 
to let them attend occasionally at the sick bay where they might assist 
in stitching up a lacerated scalp or watching the reduction of a dis- 
located shoulder. A little practical education of this nature exerts a 
tremendous influence over those who have seen no suffering before. 
A simple illustration of the need for practice comes from a ship on 
a foreign station in peace time. The Fleet Surgeon had taken great 
pains and trouble to form a sound and efficient first-aid party. The 
examination took place in due course, and this proved that a certain 
ship’s steward was facile princeps. The first-aid manual was to him 
an open book; in fact, theoretically, he was almost perfect. Shortly 
afterwards an accident occurred in the CO, machinery room, and 
the Fleet Surgeon, on reaching the scene, discovered a stoker petty 
officer bleeding profusely from a compound fracture of the leg which 
had been mangled. The man was actually bleeding to death, and 
required very prompt treatment. The aforementioned member of the 
first-aid party was already on the spot before the P.M.O. had arrived, 
but the sight of his friend suffering intense pain had blotted out 
completely all his knowledge of first aid, and he was discovered 
kissing the patient! However, this extreme case must be regarded 
as a single unfortunate incident. During the war these first-aid 
parties have accomplished all that has been asked of them, as the 
published reports of several medical officers testify. Their course of 
instruction covers a wide field, but stress is laid on such important 
duties as the arrest of hemorrhage, dressing a wound with antiseptic 
gauze, the administration and dosage of some form of anodyne, or 
**pain mixture’’ as it is known on the lower deck, and the general 
nursing of the sick. The stokers and engine room ratings receive 
lectures on the treatment of burns and scalds, and are supplied with 
bags containing the requisite dressings. It is generally acknowledged 
that little benefit is derived from teaching first aid to the ship’s com- 
pany as a whole, at any rate in the larger ships. The average blue- 
jacket will tend and comfort a fallen shipmate with a brotherly 
affection, yet he shrinks from touching his wound and always seeks 
help from the trained staff. All men are, however, instructed in the 
use of respirators, and the need is made clear for changing into clean 


clothing before action. 

Canvas bags containing packages of dressings, a bottle of some 
kind of sleeping draught, one or two tourniquets, cotton wool, bandages, 
safety pins and labels form the equipment of each member of the first- 
aid staff. The stretcher parties are recruited from those who may not 
be required at the time, such as the stokers off watch. Strong, hefty 
men are needed, as the work of moving patients along mess decks, up 
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and down hatches, is no easy task. The stretcher in general use is of 
a Japanese pattern, modified by the late Fleet Surgeon Neil Robertson, 
whose name it bears. The framework consists of small strips of 
bamboo, which are lined and held in position with strong canvas. When 
the patient is placed on the open stretcher the sides fold over and are 
secured by two broad straps. Thus it acts like a huge splint for the 
whole of the body, the arms at the sides being enclosed and the head 
steadied by means of a special band. At each end is attached a steel 
ring, so that a man can be lowered in a comfortable posture from such 
inaccessible positions as the foretop or bridge down to the deck some 
eighty feet blow. Similarly men can be hoisted up through hatches 
from compartments below. Being light, strong, and very adaptable, it 
has proved of the greatest value after action. In the modern light 
cruiser the sharp turns and narrow passages appear to limit its sphere 
of utility ; on the other hand the account of a modern action demonstrates 
its worth even in small ships. In those ships where it cannot be used 
conveniently man handling becomes the more general method. Great 
difficulty is then experienced in getting the wounded down hatchways 
with steep ladders. To meet this contingency canvas chutes have been 
employed in several instances with success. The description given by 
Holmes will convey the general idea which was carried out in a modern 
light cruiser. 

‘*The chute consisted of a wide strip of canvas attached at one 
end to a spar, the spar being some inches wider on either side 
than the canvas, and with 2-inch lanyards at the other end to 
pull the canvas taut. The narrowness of the hatches and steep- 
ness of the ladders made man-handling of patients down them an 
impossibility. |The sailmaker bored two holes in either end of 
the spar and a 2-inch lanyard rove through. By means of these 
the spar was lashed on to the stanchions on either side of the 
coaming of the hatch; and the two other lanyards at the bottom 
of the canvas part of the chute were held away a sufficient distance 
from the ladder, so that when it sagged the patient did not bump 
his head against the two or three upper treads of the ladder. 
The chutes, worked splendidly during the night of the action : the 
wounded were man-handled to the top of the ladder, placed on 
the chute, which was held taut by the stokers below, slid gently 
down, lifted off and carried to the dressing station, a couple of 
yards distant. The chute did not interfere with any patients who 
could walk down the ladder, as it was simply rolled on one side.”’ 


To the medical officers and their staff the commencement of the 
action is the most trying period, sufficient to test the hardiest among us 
to the utmost. Our portion remains to wait in patience; being down 
below we are denied the thrill of seeing the enemy ships or watching 
the exciting but terrible scenes enacted above. Work of any description 
would be doubly welcome at such a time. An instance of this occurred 

«in one ship where one of the surgeons was at his appointed place of 
duty, twenty feet or so below the upper deck, which was considered 
one of the safest stations in the ship, when the hand of death came 

swiftly upon him. He was killed instantaneously by an accident no 
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one could have foreseen, and which in all probability will never occur 
again. The charred pages of a sevenpenny novel by his side was 
sufficient evidence as to how he had succeeded in keeping cool during 
the interval of suspense—a brave fellow indeed. The peculiar sensation 
of being ‘‘ cooped in ’’ below is intensified by the indescribable din. As 
each salvo is fired the whole ship vibrates with the shock; the trays 
and instruments rattle; the lights flicker; even the bulkheads them- 
selves appear to shudder; and one has hardly time to collect one’s wits 
before the next crash follows. Amid all this can be heard the enemy’s 
shells whizzing overhead, the ricochets booming in an eerie, sinister 
fashion, while splinters flick against the armoured sides, producing 
an odd sonorous note like peas dancing on a drum. Suddenly a dull 
thud is felt, immediately followed by a terrific explosion—a direct hit— 
which makes the ship dip or lurch: then one can actually feel her right 
herself and wag her stern as she continues on her way, a welcome and 
reassuring sign. The surgeon of the ‘‘ Sydney ”’ describes an incident 
in which the ship heeled over and the operating table ‘‘ took charge.”’ 
It seemed as if she had been badly hit, but they soon discovered this 
was only due to a sudden alteration of course! 

A messenger arrives with information of casualties in a certain 
locality, and then our endless task begins. One of the first-aid staff 
moves off to the scene of disaster accompanied by his stretcher party. 
Here it may be emphasized that nothing but first aid can be attempted 
during the action itself. In some heavily armoured ships it may be 
possible to bring some of the wounded to the dressing stations, but 
more commonly they are placed as near as possible where they fell, out 
of the way of the combatants. After the action is over the medical officers 
are invaluable, and as they cannot be replaced, should not be exposed 
more than is absolutely necessary. Muir, of the ‘‘ Tiger,’’ relates an 
incident in which he had to refuse a request asking for first aid to a 
turret. Events justified his decision, as shortly afterwards a 12-inch 
shell exploded in the vicinity, killing and wounding several men. 
During action then it is impossible to render great assistance; but in 
almost all engagements there are “‘ lulls ’’ during the period of fighting, 
which may be of short or long duration. Such spells present the medical 
staff with the desired opportunity. The medical officers emerge from 
the shelter of their distributing stations and proceed to deal with the 
injured. Their objects in view may be summarized briefly thus :— 





(1) To save life. 

(2) To alleviate pain and suffering. 

(3) To mitigate sepsis. 

(4) To remove the wounded to a place of safety. 


The havoc wrought by the explosion of a heavy high explosive 
shell between decks must be seen to be realized. Perhaps the most apt 
description is ‘* the abomination of desolation ’’ spoken of by the prophet 
in olden times. 

In such a crisis the great ‘‘stand-by’’’ is our most valuable drug 
morphia, in some form or another. The majority of medical officers 
prefer the hypodermic method of administration rather than by the 
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mouth. Maximal doses, repeated if necessary, are the rule, and their 
effect is truly magical. Hzmorrhage is controlled, ‘‘ shock ’’ lessened, 
and in a moment the stifled moans of the wounded are lulled into a 
quiet orderly sleep. 

Again the guns speak, the fight is renewed and we hurry back to 
our stations to await the next opportunity. By this time a number of 
the slighter cases will have found their way to the dressing station, and 
the hard, strenuous work is commenced in real earnest. The nature of 
the wounds themselves does not differ materially from those obtained 
elsewhere. Most of them are produced by splinters of high explosive 
shell, which cause extensive lacerations by tearing out the flesh and 
leaving ugly holes. Others are brought about by pieces of the ship 
herself, such as rivets, bolts and bits of wood being driven into the 
tissues. Muir, of the ‘‘ Tiger,’’ speaks of the ‘‘skin of nearly all 
patients being covered by a black, oily, sooty deposit. This was readily 
removed by turpentine, but nothing else seemed to have any effect.’ 
Hewitt, of the ‘‘ Pegasus,’’ writes of ‘‘large numbers of minute 
superficial wounds and burns looking like the pitting of black powder.”’ 

All the wounds are very dirty, presumably septic, and require the 
greatest care in treatment, lest infection with its host of complications 
should supervene at a later date. Darby, of the ‘‘ Sydney,’’ gives a 
notable example of what may happen to neglected wounds. He 
describes the wounds of the Germans who were brought off to the 
‘“ Sydney,’ thirty hours after injury, as being ‘‘ very septic, with 
maggots }-inch in length crawling all over them.”’ 

Hemorrhage is less than one would anticipate. In a few cases it 
is of course terrific; but the vast number of smaller wounds are not 
troublesome in this respect, no doubt the morphia being the determining 
factor. The legs, arms and head are the parts of the bdédy principally 
involved in injury, the chest and abdomen frequently escaping. The 
explanation of this probably lies in the fact that those with severe wounds 
of the chest or abdomen succumb quickly to shock and very little 
assistance can be given. 


Burns form one of the most distressing results of a modern 
naval action. The first-aid treatment consists in applying wet picric 
acid dressings, and these are fairly satisfactory. They are more likely 
to be put on clean than any other kind. When more time can be 
given, they are redressed with a mixture of olive and eucalyptus oils 
and covered with a fomentation. Recently a preparation of paraffin 
wax, termed ‘‘ ambrine,’’ has been supplied to all ships as a first 
treatment for burns, and promises to prove of great value. 

The deadly effect of fumes from high explosive shells and the 
measures adopted to combat them have been alluded to in a previous 
paragraph. 

Here it may be mentioned that ‘‘ mental’’ cases resulting from 
the nervous strain occasioned during a naval action are surprisingly 
small. The long months of weary waiting are far more likely to 
produce a nervous breakdown than the high pitch of temporary stress 
to which all are subjected when ‘‘ The Dav ’’ has arrived. 
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The sick bay is rarely intact, and so other places have to be 
improvised from the most suitable place left undamaged, possibly the 
wardroom or the captain’s cabin. Immediately after the action the 
wounded are placed on mess tables, kept dry and warm in blankets. 
This appears the most rational method to adopt, and the less a patient 
is moved about when seriously injured, the better are his chances of 
recovery. Rest is the first object in view; thereby shock is reduced 
tremendously. A man must be given time to recover from the initial 
violence before shaking him about by much movement, which jars 
and increases his affliction. In this connection morphia is again our 
most valuable asset. While under its influence the patients can be 
moved with the greatest ease and the least inconvenience. In some 
ships the accommodation required is insufficient, and the plan of 
employing superimposed cots has given satisfactory results. The cots 
are constructed of thick canvas material with wooden poles at either 
side. From the upper deck hang four wire ropes with three loops at 
suitable intervals. The poles of cots are then slipped into the loops, 
and the patients are thus arranged in tiers, one above the other. No 
one can foretell where the shells will fall, nor the extent of the resulting 
damage, and therefore the simpler the arrangements made beforehand 
the more likely are they to prove successful. An elaborate system is 
doomed to failure if the ship receives much ‘‘ hammering.”’ 

After the action has been definitely broken off there is usually a 
considerable time, perhaps twenty-four hours, perhaps several days, 
before the base is reached. During this period much depends on the 
state of the sea and the steadiness of the ship as to how much can 
be done. After a tour of inspection the best position for the operating 
theatre must be decided upon, if the sick bay is not available. The 
light, ventilation, and a good water supply would be the main factors 
in influencing the choice. Possibly part of the upper deck screened 
off may be utilized, or the captain’s cabin, or one of the upper deck 
cabins, as the use of these would inconvenience the least number of 
persons. Once the decision has been made the place is cleaned and 
dried thoroughly; and then the operating table, with the surgical 
instruments and stores, are removed thither from the medical 
distributing stations. 

By this time the number and character of the injuries will be 
known, and those requiring most attention are dealt with first. One 
of the surgeons administers the anzsthetic while the others operate. 
Only urgent major operations are attempted. It cannot be expected 
that each ship should carry a first-rate specialist in surgery, and so 
the staff is left to do what lies in its power. 

The surgical toilet of the wounds is perhaps our chief objective. 
This implies that our energies are devoted to attempting to sterilize 
the wounds and so prevent them from septic poisoning subsequently. 
All wounds are’ thoroughly cleansed, pieces of shell removed, 
hzemorrhage arrested entirely, and the edges, after being trimmed, are 
brought together as far as possible. In dealing with deep and exten- 
sive lacerations this is a very difficult task, almost impossible, with the 
resources at our command and the time at our disposal. Amputations 
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are undertaken where there is no hope of saving the limb; but 
trephining and operations on the chest and abdomen are rarely per- 
formed. Whilst under the anesthetic the patients can be overhauled 
systematically ; and where this is done unsuspected injuries are fre- 
quently revealed. Notes on each case are made at the time, such as 
name, age, rating, nature of injury, and the treatment adopted. Thus 
they leave the theatre duly labelled and ready for transport at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The nursing of the wounded afterwards is a most trying and 
exhausting ordeal. Their needs are great; and if the casualties are 
heavy our resources are strained to the utmost limit. An illustration 
of this comes from the description given by the surgeon of the 
‘‘Sydney.’’ In addition to their own wounded they took on board 
seventy German wounded, a hundred prisoners, and also twenty China- 
men from a sunken collier. Both the wardroom and sick bay were 
filled, and so the adjacent spaces and neighbouring corridors had to 
be utilized for additional accommodation. The cooks, who form part 
of the first aid parties, prepare soups, Bovril, or one of the many 
invalid foods issued under the general heading of ‘‘ Medical Comforts.”’ 
Brandy added to Bovril in the proportion of two ounces to the pint 
forms an excellent ‘‘ pick-me-up.’’ One of our chief difficulties lies 
in attending to the ‘‘ needs of nature’’ of the patients. Appliances 
may be scarce as they are easily broken, and the wounded sailor is 
not as yet lying comfortably in a hospital bed. 

The behaviour and demeanour of the injured has always evoked 
unstinted praise from all who have come in contact with them. They 
appear to realize that the best is being done for their misfortunes, and 
that pain and discomfort are merely unavoidable. In the past the 
pluck and courage of the sailor has been held up as a model of 
patient endurance; and this national characteristic remains unaltered to 
this day. Those, severely wounded, will discuss the various phases 
of the battle, the damage done to the enemy, or when they will be 
well enough to go on leave. So long as the action progresses in our 
favour they rest content; happy to be alive. Such cheerfulness and 
optimism are of untold worth, and undoubtedly render our work a 
service which is impossible to over-estimate. 

The dead are removed from below as quickly as possible to the 
upper deck, where they are decently covered with the ‘‘ Jack.”’ 
Nothing is more likely to disturb the general morale or set up a morbid 
epidemic of sentiment among sailors than the sight of a dead man 
lying uncared for on the mess deck. Yet, in spite of all the stress and 
strain of ceaseless activity, it seems impossible to blot out entirely 
from one’s mind that all were one’s friends a few hours ago. The 
scene when the captain was reading the last rites over a large number 
of my fallen shipmates on the evening after action recalls the saddest 
and most awe-inspiring sight it has been my lot to witness. 

On arrival in harbour our first thought is to make the ship ready 
for sea again as soon as possible. With that end in view the wounded 
are disposed of with the utmost despatch, and coaling commences 
automatically. The cots containing the injured are hoisted overboard 
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by means of a derrick and gently lowered into a lighter alongside. 
As soon as one is filled another is at hand, and so a continuous pro- 
cession proceeds to the hospital ship in readiness to receive it. Cases 
of even the most trivial wounds are discharged, as there is no room 
for any but the fit on board a ‘“‘ship of the line.’’ Water transport 
has many advantages; the vibration is negligible, and for the first time 
since the action the patient rests in peace away from the noise and 
hustle inseparable from a man-o’-war. 

The hospital ships are converted liners or transports replete with 
every modern convenience. Being forewarned, they are ready to deal 
with such an emergency. The average can accommodate about three 
hundred cot cases, some more, others less. Equipped as they are, the 
high hopes placed in their capabilities have fully realized expectations. 
The efficient transport of wounded of both services has proved one of 
the most successful features of the war. When filled, the hospital ship 
proceeds to a base possessing one of the large Naval Hospitals, and 
thus the wounded sailor at length reaches his destination. 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge the great assistance gathered 
from articles written in the Journal of the Royal Naval Medical 
Service, by Fleet Surgeon J. R. Muir, R.N., Staff Surgeon J. McA. 
Holmes, D.S.O., R.N., Staff Surgeon A. J. Hewitt, R.N., and 
Surgeon A. L. Darby, R.A.N. Ships in which heavy casualties occur 
frequently do not return to harbour, a fact which increases the value 
of those records related by the fortunate few who remain. Individual 
references are many and varied; the above account is but an attempt 
to outline the broad principles which guide us in tending the wounded 
sailor after a naval action of the present day. 
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THE JUTLAND BATTLE. 


Translated and abridged from Captain Scheibe’s ‘‘ Die Seeschlacht 
vor dem Skagerrak.”’ 





(The author of this pamphlet, compiled, as he states, from official sources, 
was First Lieutenant on one of the German armoured cruisers engaged in the 
battle. He commences with some remarks explanatory of the inaction of the 
High Sea Fleet during the first year and nine months of the war, and states this 
was in a measure due to the fact of the ZURUCKHALTUNG UNSERES GEGNERS! 
He then proceeds to give his version of the battle.) 





[T was with mingled feelings of doubt and hope that our Fleet sailed 
from its home ports in the latter days of May. During the voyage, 
which this time took a northerly direction, nothing pointed to any 
event as likely to occur that was out of the ordinary routine. No 
limit was set for our cruise as might have been the case had we 
suspected the presence of the enemy, still more that of the whole 
British Fleet. 

Suddenly, on May jist, about 4.30 p.m., according to German 
summer time, our light cruisers, scouting on our port side, reported 
that small enemy ships were in sight. The news acted like a charm. 
Then followed a few moments of breathless suspense, as from all sides 
our smaller cruisers, torpedo flotillas, and a supporting squadron 
composed of five armoured cruisers of the ‘‘ Derfflinger ’’ and ‘‘ Moltke ”’ 
and ‘‘ Von der Tann’”’ class, all raced forward, raising white seas at 
their bows, in the direction in which the enemy had been sighted. 
Then in the western offing we saw the discharges of the guns of our 
light cruisers, appearing like summer lightning. 

The distant thunder of the salvoes announced the coming storm. 
‘Clear for action’?! Who has once heard this resounding command 
can never forget the inspiring magic of the moment. In a few seconds 
the final preparations had been made, and after a short bustle all were 
at their stations. It seemed to us as if, in the moment of calm before 
the storm broke, the spirits of the mighty dead, whose names shone 
out on the steel sides of the ships, were gathered together in the heavens 
above our heads watching to see if the coming battle should be worthy 
of them. 

The spot where the battle forces concentrated lies some ninety 
miles (160 km.) to the west of Hanstholm, consequently that distance 
from the point where the West Jutland coast trends eastward from 
its generally northerly direction, and then, curving away to the 
north again, forms the Jammerbucht. The battle therefore took place 
at this spot over a space of some thirty miles in width. The scene 
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of action is only a little further from the English coast than frony 
Heligoland. It is necessary that this be fully grasped, in view of 
British attempts to thrust the scene of the battle, from motives which 
are readily apparent, very much nearer to the Deutsche Bucht.! 
The battle had the pronounced character of an encounter action. 
There was no air reconnaissance. The conduct of the German Fleet 
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movement was controlled by the reports received from our cruisers, 
and later by direct personal observation. It may be accepted that 
the British Fleet Commander also first learnt of the proximity of the 
German naval forces through or by means of his cruisers. 

In regard to the events of the action of May ist, 
these may be divided into four main periods of time, distributed over 
the period between 4.30 and 10.30 p.m. 


1 This would appear to be what we call the Heligoland Bight.—TRaNsLator. | 
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The conditions of weather, visibility, direction of wind, and light 
—all of which exercise an even greater influence upon an action at 
sea than upon one on land, did not vary greatly during the course of 
the fight, beyond such change as resulted from the passing of day- 
light. While the first battle period, the cruiser action, was favoured 
by bright sunshine and clear weather, later the light wind, shifting 
from north to south-west, brought down upon the whole scene of 
action a gradually thickening mist, which, especially during the final 
phase of the action, seriously increased the difficulties of vision and 
control. The sea was calm; but a slight swell was raised by the many 
ships darting at full speed to and fro, and by this a gentle motion 
was imparted even to the large vessels. 

Events had arrived at the point where our cruisers, concentrated to 
the west on five, then on eight, small enemy cruisers of the ‘‘ Calliope ”’ 
class. The enemy, who had with him several flotillas of big destroyers 
of the latest type, avoided the cruisers leading our No. 2 Squadron and 
moved in a north-westerly direction. At 5.20 p.m. our armoured 
cruisers sighted smoke clouds in the west, and soon after big ships 
were seen in two columns steering east. (Sketch 1.) They formed 
line in a south-easterly direction, and were then clearly distinguishable 
as the British Battle Cruiser Squadron under Vice-Admiral Beatty, 
‘consisting of four ships of the ‘‘Lion’’ and two ships of the 
“* Indefatigable ’’ class. Our five armoured cruisers were at once led 
at full speed against these by Vice-Admiral Hipper, and were laid on 
the same course. The opponents of January 24th, 1915, were now to 
engage in a new battle, the one with the other. 

About 5.49 p.m., while at speed, fire was opened by our heavy 
guns on the enemy, who made an energetic reply, and the air 
trembled as salvo followed salvo from guns of the largest calibres. 
On the German side forty-four 30.5 and 28 c.m., and on the 
side of the British forty-eight 34.3 and 30.5 c.m. guns were in full 
blast. After a quarter of an hour’s exchange of fire—that is to say, 
about 6 p.m.—there was a tremendous explosion on the battle-cruiser 
“* Indefatigable,’’ the last ship of the English line, caused by heavy gun- 
fire. A great black smoke-cloud, some 300 feet in height, shot heaven- 
wards, enveloping the vessel, and, when it had dissolved in some 
fifteen minutes’ time, the ship’s place was empty. This result caused 
a feeling of relief, but of course we also sustained some injury, and 
the steel hulls trembled under the weight of the impact. Led by the 
first lieutenants, there commenced in the interior of each ship a hard 
fight against the destruction wrought by the great shells, and against all 
that they brought in their wake, fire and water, which, fighting blindly 
against friend and foe alike, developed their powers of evil. Many a 
brave man, shattered in limb, fell into his last sleep; for the wounded 
there is no place of safety ; and the medical officer, like the combatants, 
remains under fire. All labour at the very height of their powers, 
whether officer, or gunner, or the stoker sweating at his furnaces. 
All around heavy shells are falling, raising water spouts as high as 
the tops, often so close to the vessels that the masses of water they 
raise fall on the decks. Splinters of shell are hurled screaming across 
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the deck and through the super-structure. Huge flames blaze up 
roaring from the bursting of giant shells, melting and charring 
everything that they touch. 

About 6.20 p.m., the effect of our fire becoming noticeable on the 
ships of the hostile Battle Cruiser Squadron, these drew closer towards 
a substantial reinforcement, coming up from the north-west, consisting 
of five ships armed with 38 c.m. guns, all fast capital ships of the 
‘“Queen Elizabeth’’ class. After these had fired a few rounds from 
their powerful guns on our small cruisers in rear of the armoured 
cruisers at a range of about 24,000 metres, the fire of their forty 38 c.m. 
guns was switched on to our armoured cruisers. In order to try if 


possible to reduce the enemy’s superiority, about 6.30 p.m. our torpedo-- 


boat flotillas rushed forward to make a torpedo attack on the hostile 
line, from which between fifteen and twenty big destroyers of the latest 
‘“N ”’ class were sent against them. The on-rushing masses approached 
each other to within a range of 1,000 metres. To gain some advantage 
fire was opened, and in this our small cruiser ‘‘ Regensburg ’”’ took a 
hand. Two of our boats lost control owing to injuries by shell-fire, 
but their crews were taken off by other boats of the flotilla in the midst 
of the enemy fire. A British destroyer sank under our guns; another 
was destroyed by the discharge of a torpedo; two more, ‘‘ Nestor’”’ 
and ‘‘ Nomad,”’ remained, vitally injured, on the scene of action, and 
later were destroyed by the main body of our Fleet, after all survivors 
had been rescued. During the development of this subsidiary action 
there was a terrible explosion on the ‘‘ Queen Mary,”’ the third enemy 
battle-cruiser,! counting from the head of the line. One could see the 
masts of the ship falling inwards through the dark smoke-cloud 
seamed with red flames, and before the smoke had cleared away the 
sea had closed over the remains of the hull of the giant ship. Corpses, 
fragments of wreckage, and the few living who clung to them, and who 
later on in the battle were picked up by our torpedo-boats, alone 
marked the spot. 

About this time the main body of our battleships, composed of 
three squadrons, was sighted to the south steering north. On this the 
fast enemy ships turned to the north. Our armoured cruisers, taking 
up a northerly course, placed themselves at the head of our Main Fleet. 

The one-hour-long battle comprising the first phase of the action, 
the fight of the cruisers. had now come to an end. Despite the—for a 
time—very considerable superiority of the enemy—six battle-cruisers 
and five fast battleships against five armoured cruisers—it had closed 
with the destruction of two British battle-cruisers and of four of the very 
latest type of destroyers, compared with the loss of two of our torpedo- 
boats, whose crews we saved. 

By now it was about 7 p.m., and from this onwards the Admiral- 
in-Chief took over tactical control. The second phase now com- 
menced. (Sketch 2.) The enemy was steering north at high speed in 
the following order, reckoning from the north—light cruisers with 


1 There is no difference between our armoured cruisers and the British battle 
cruisers. 
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destroyers, Battle-Cruiser Squadron, ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’’ division, 
with the German Fleet coming up behind, and was endeavouring, in 
view of the further progress of the fight, to form in a slight curve in 
front of our leading ships. Our armoured cruisers remained heavily 
engaged, particularly with the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth”’ division, against 
which also the leading vessels of the battleships at the head of our Main 
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Fleet opened a terrific fire at a great range. The First Reconnoitring 
Squadron and the light cruisers, pushed slightly forward with the 
flotillas, made for the centre of the arc, in the general direction of the 
retreating Battle-Cruiser Squadron, which was disappearing in the 
distance, and, so far as was noticed, took no further part in the action, 
by reason, no doubt, of the already heavy damage which it had 


suffered. 
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Already in this phase of the action the growing want of visibility 
became troublesome, especially towards the north and north-east. 
Corresponding to the enemy movements our Battleship Squadrons 
now turned from a north-north-west course gradually to a north and 
north-north-east one. 
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While the phase of the action above described may be regarded as 
to some extent synchronizing with, and also as arising out of, the first 
phase, so the events which occurred about 7.30 p.m. led up to the third 
phase or period of the action, to the battle with the whole concentrated 
force of the British Grand Fleet. 

This transitionary period between the second and third phase 
is rather confused in consequence of the many individual operations 
and sudden changes. (See Sketch 3.) About 7.45 p.m. the English 
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light cruisers and destroyers separated from the British Battle Cruiser 
Squadron, in the vicinity of which they had so far remained, and made 
a sudden and rapid attack upon our armoured cruisers, which avoided 
the torpedoes fired at them by changing course. While our light 
cruisers and their attached flotillas countered this attack, they were 
suddenly heavily fired into from the north-east, and through the dense 
mist covering the north and north-eastern waters there appeared, 
shadow-like, the hulls of enemy battleships. The attack of the hostile 
light craft being now beaten off, and the fire of these heavy ships 
increasing in violence, our light cruisers turned after the armoured 
cruisers. In so doing they were heavily punished. ‘‘ Wiesbaden ”’ 
became unmanageable through a shot in her engine-room, and was 
forced to lie to. Some of our flotillas, realizing the danger of the 
situation thus suddenly arisen, advanced forthwith to attack the 
approaching battleships. As they came nearer they perceived a long 
line of at least twenty-five battleships, which, keeping a north-west 
or westerly course, appeared to be trying to effect a junction with their 
battle-cruisers and the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’’ division, but these now 
changed direction and steered an easterly or south-easterly course. 
The attack on the enemy’s line was driven home under heavy 
fire. It was met by enemy destroyers which, led by a light 
cruiser, were endeavouring to break through to the west. In the gun 
action which ensued two destroyers—one numbered ‘‘ 04 ’’—were sunk,} 
while the light cruiser and two other vessels were severely damaged. 
The above related attack by the enemy light vesssls which gave rise 
to all these movements, was probably directed against our armoured 
cruisers, because the English were under the impression that our 
forces were in a position to drive into the gap between the 
British Main Fleet and the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeths ’’—then to the west of 
our armoured cruisers—and so cut off the latter from the Main Fleet. 
The enemy battle-cruisers were certainly no longer in a position them- 
selves to fill this gap. One ship had already fallen out. of the line of 
the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’’ division, and withdrew out of action about 
7-20 p.m., with her speed reduced and showing a heavy list. Round 
about the ‘‘ Wiesbaden,’”’ which since 8 p.m. had been hove to under 
heavy fire, a violent struggle now arose; but an attempt made by her 
sister ship and by torpedo-boats to free her from her helpless condition 
had to be abandoned, since by reason of the heavy fire it seemed to 
have no chance of success and would only have led to fresh losses. 
The enemy made despairing efforts to give her the coup de grace by 
sending in a squadron of older armoured cruisers, but the attack by 
these, as we shall see later, completely broke down. Finally our 
Admiral-in-Chief endeavoured to protect the brave ship by manceuvring 
his Main Fleet, but had in the end to abandon her to her fate in the 
interests of the general situation. The vessel could not be saved, but 
temained unconquered and went down with her flag flying. 

The narration of these occurrences belongs in part to the next 
period of the battle, which commenced about 8 p.m., as near as one 
can fix the time. (See Sketch 3.) 


1 Under the prevailing conditions distinctive marks could not always be recognized. 
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As has already been related, one of our flotillas, when attacking 
the enemy battleships sighted to the north-west, had discerned the 
phalanx of the main body of the British Grand Fleet. From this our 
command had no longer any doubt that we were in the presence of 
the whole concentrated strength of the Grand Fleet. The great decision 
in the world’s history, whether Germany’s young Navy was to accept 
battle with the nearly two-fold superiority of the British naval force, 
had now to be taken. The time flew by, minutes became eternities. 
The fate of a nation lay in the hand of the Commander. The moment 
called for a decision. He who announced it knew his weapons and his 
men. The decision come to was—‘‘ Attack ’’! 


As the enemy Battleship Squadron, with the boats retreating from 
their attack, was now being lost sight of in the mist by which they 
were enveloped, our Main Fleet of battleships laid its course directly om 
this mist, where also the heavily damaged ‘‘ Wiesbaden ”’ was lying. 
Our armoured cruisers had now taken their place at the head of our 
line. Pushing on, these came upon the fresh enemy line now appearing 
out of the smoke-clouds, and with this, turning towards the south, they 
engaged in a very heavy and unequal gun duel. At this period a 
dashing and well-led attack by enemy cruisers and destroyers, 
supported by a squadron detached from the British main body, of five 
armoured cruisers of the ‘‘ Minotaur,’’ ‘‘ Achilles,’? and ‘‘ Duke of 
Edinburgh ”’ class, was able, by reason of the mist, to come down close 


upon our armoured cruisers and main body. Of the small cruisers one 


was sunk by the vessels of the leading squadron, while another was 
severely damaged, the remainder escaping. The attack of the enemy 
armoured cruisers broke down under heavy losses. ‘‘ Defence’’ and 
‘* Black Prince’? became unmanageable by reason of hits which caused 
loud explosions, and sank, while the armoured cruiser ‘‘ Warrior ’” 
reached the line a wreck and had finally to be abandoned. 


The events of the third period of the action were now developing 
towards their main phase. The heavy gun duel in which our leading 
ships were engaged against the mighty front of the enemy main body, 
was now continued from our armoured cruisers through the foremost 
squadron from ship to ship, while the squadron next in order ‘‘ took 
on”’ by fire the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth”’ division in the north. On the 
side of the British more than fifty 38 c.m. and about a hundred and 
thirty 34.3 and 30.5 c.m. guns were in action. At either side of the 
enemy main line of battle, which was composed of three squadrons, each 
of some eight ships, or a total of about twenty-four great battleships, 
there were fast divisions—on the northern side three battle cruisers of 
the ‘‘ Invincible’ class, and on the southern three of the recently 
completed ‘‘ Royal Sovereign ”’ class. 

At times our armoured cruisers and the leading portion of our line 
disappeared under columns of water thrown up by shells and under the 
smoke of explosions, but we also noticed that good results were obtained 
against the foe. Every gun was in action on our ships, and especially 
between 8.20 and 8.30 were many hits spotted, accompanied by flame 
eutbreaks and loud explosions. It was noticed by many observers that 
at 8.30 a ship of the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ”’ class blew up in the same way 
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as had the ‘‘ Queen Mary ’’; and during this period the battle-cruiser 
‘* Invincible ’’ went down badly hit. A vessel of the ‘‘ Iron Duke’”’ 
class had previously been struck by a torpedo, and one of the ‘* Queen 
Elizabeths ’’ had evidently been hit in her steering gear, for she went 
round in a circle and ceased firing. With us, about 8.45, the armoured 
cruiser ‘‘ Liitzow’’ became no longer able to keep her place in the line, 
and having experienced at least fifteen severe hits by shells, she had to 
slacken speed and withdraw from the fight, though still afloat and 
under control. 

The Commander of our Scouting Squadron, Vice-Admiral Hipper, 
transferred his flag, under heavy fire, by means of a torpedo-boat, to 
another armoured cruiser. About this time portions of our flotilla 
carried out attacks upon the enemy’s main body and made good 
shooting: explosions were heard ; a flotilla lost one of its boats by gun- 
fire, while an enemy destroyer was seen in a sinking condition, having 
been torpedoed. 

After this severe action in the very midst of a circle of superior 
force, the opposing ships lost touch with each other in the smoke; and as 
the gun-fire for a brief period completely ceased, our Fleet Commander 
prepared all his remaining resources for dealing the enemy a fresh 
blow. (Sketch 4.) The armoured cruisers, again with their flotilla 
leaders and torpedo-boats at their head, now attacked through the veil 
of a heavy fire about 9 p.m., the fire being, as before, directed against 
the leading division of our foremost squadron. The armoured cruisers, 
led by the commander of the ‘‘ Derfflinger’’ while Admiral Hipper 
was transferring his flag, racing forward at fulf speed, tried to cover 
the rush of the torpedo boats at the enemy line. A rain of shells fell 
upon them throughout the whole course of their advance. The attack 
was pressed to within 6,000 metres, several flotillas dashed on to make 
their torpedo attack and disappeared in the mist. They arrived within 
range, fired, and then turned back to the shelter of their covering 
cruiser, having only lost one of their number, in spite of the heaviest 
opposition. 

After this second weighty attack the bitter gun-fire broke out again 
in the midst of the powder-clouds and smoke from many funnels. 

The first wave of attack by our torpedo-boats was soon succeeded 
by a second. It broke through the haze and found that the enemy 
main body was no more to be seen, but only in a northerly direction 
was a large number of light cruisers and destroyers to be noticed. 
Further, when our Fleet Commander deployed and led our line on a 
south and south-westerly course in the direction in which the enemy had 
last been seen, he was no more visible. In what direction he had fallen 
back before the third attack prepared for him, it is impossible to 
determine. 

With the cessation of the gun-fire about 9.30 p.m. the daylight 
battle may be said to have come to an end. The result of the third 
period, so far as concerns the enemy, was the loss of one of his newest 
battieships of the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ”’ class, a battle-cruiser of the 
‘‘ Invincible ’’ type, three armoured cruisers—‘‘ Defence,’’ ‘‘ Black 
Prince,” and ‘* Warrior ’’—a light cruiser, and at least two destroyers. 
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Other vessels, among which were one of the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeths,”’ 
and the battleship ‘‘ Marlborough,’’ two light cruisers, and several 
destroyers, had suffered very considerable damage. On our side two 
torpedo boats had been sunk, ‘‘ Wiesbaden’’ lay helpless and sank 
later, and the armoured cruiser ‘‘ Liitzow’’ had been rendered unser- 
viceable. Considered purely from the point of matériel, this phase of 
the daylight action had closed with a complete success for our arms. 
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Once again, before 10.30 p.m., the battle flickered up again in the 
darkness. Our armoured cruisers sighted to the south four great 
enemy battleships, and at once opened fire upon them, and when two 
of our battle squadrons joined in the gun fight, the enemy turned 
away and disappeared in the night. Our older type light cruisers 
of the Fourth Scouting Squadron joined action with some old-type 
enemy armoured cruisers, but the fight broke off in the darkness. 
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It is impossible to describe in detail the course of the night battle 
which now followed, by reason of the number of the individual occur- 
rences crowded into this over-full series of main events. The chief aim 
of our Fleet Command was, above everything, to inflict loss upon the 
enemy by night attacks carried out by our light craft. The same thing 
was to be expected of the enemy. The conditions of the night were 
distinctly unfavourable for us in regard to locality and weather. The 
enemy knew our general course at the close of the action. The sea- 
room available for us to the south of the scene of action was greatly 
limited to the east by the general trend of the Jutland coast. The 
enemy had many different lines of retreat open to him. To the north 
of the scene of action the sea-room widened out to north and east, and 
afforded him ample space as far as the Norwegian coast. Consequently 
the enemy light craft, which were numerically far superior, could to 
some extent expect to find us in a certain defined area, while we 
had to seek out the enemy. Further, the nights are short in the north 
and the weather is uncertain. 

Shortly after midnight ‘‘ Hamburg’’ and ‘‘ Elbing”’ were in 
action with a light cruiser of the ‘‘Arethusa’’ class, which was 
severely handled. About 12.30 a.m. our old light cruisers of the 
Fourth Scouting Division came upon a superior enemy force, which 
they engaged. On our side the light cruiser ‘‘ Frauenlob’’ received 
injuries which rendered her unserviceable; she disappeared and was 
no more seen. 

Between 1 and 3 a.m. there were numerous attacks by destroyers 
against our First Squadron, and the sky flamed up anew with gun-fire 
and searchlights. The destroyer ‘‘G.60’’—the names and numbers 
were difficult to make out in the dark, and one cannot be certain of them 
—the destroyer ‘‘ G 3,” or ‘‘ 93,”’ ‘‘ 78,”’ ‘‘G06,”’ and ‘‘ 27,”” were over- 
whelmed by fire, some in the space of only a few seconds; one destroyer, 
the number of which could not be recognized, was rammed and cut 
in two by a battleship; while further, seven destroyers, among them 
‘* G 30,’’ were hit and severely damaged. In the midst of this fighting 
an armoured cruiser of the ‘‘ Cressy ’’ class suddenly made _ its 
appearance close to our battleships—among them our flagship—and 
these poured a heavy fire into her. In forty seconds the whole ship 
was ablaze, and in four minutes she went down. During this attack 
the tracks of countless torpedoes were visible, but our light cruiser 
‘* Rostock ’’ was the only one of our ships to be actually struck. 
‘‘Elbing’’ was severely injured by a collision while manoeuvring in 
our line. Both ships had later to be abandoned, but every man of 
their crews was taken off by our torpedo-boats. In the early hours 
of the morning our old battleship ‘‘ Pommern’”’ fell a victim to a 
torpedo. Of the damaged enemy destroyers many, withdrawn from 
the action, lay like blazing torches. It was established that among 
these were the very latest destrovers ‘‘ Tipperary ’’ and ‘‘ Turbulent.” 
We saved the survivors of the crews but abandoned the vessels to 
their fate. Our torpedo-boats also took the opportunity during the 
night of measuring themselves with the British destroyers, but only 
one boat was lost through running upon a mine laid by the enemy. 
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Our brave ‘‘ Liitzow,’’ which had only been able to enter upon the 
night operations at medium speed, was still capable of manoeuvring. 
As the sun rose upon the morning of the historic first of June in 
the eastern sky, each one of us expected that the awakening sun 
would illumine the British line advancing to renew the battle. This 
expectation was not realized. The sea all round, so far as the eye 
could see, was empty. One of our airships which had been sent up 
reported, later in the morning, having seen twelve ships of a line of 
battle squadron coming from the southern part of the North Sea 
holding a northerly course at great speed. To the great regret of all 
it was by then too late for our Fleet to intercept and attack them. 

The thoughts which up to this morning had been directed on the 
future and the coming hours could now look calmly back upon all 
that had passed. For the first time we had a clear retrospect of 
crowded experiences and mind-pictures. What had happened? 
After a battle pursued with great success by our armoured cruisers 
against an enemy who at one time was in greatly superior strength, 
the main body of our battleships had arrived upon the scene exactly 
at the right moment. Our Commander resolved to attack the British 
Main Fleet, though concentrated and nearly double his own force. In 
two mighty attacks, the one delivered immediately after the other, 
against the very centre of the British iine, the enemy suffered grievous 
losses, while on our side no more than one light cruiser and four 
torpedo-boats had disappeared from the scene of action. When our 
forces again, for the third time, arrayed themselves against the enemy, 
he had disappeared. After a final short flicker of the daylight battle 
there followed night attack after night attack, in ghost-like silhouette, 
until daybreak. By the morning we had lost only the brave 
‘*Pommern ”’ and the ‘* Frauenlob,’’ while the enemy had suffered 
heavy losses in attack. When the sun rose and the eye was able, after 
the exertions of the action, to find time to look round our lines, many 
a ship bore honourable scars in bows and hull, many brave fighting 
men were missing from among the numbers of our comrades, but the 
living sailed victorious homewards, and a deep, sincere feeling of 
joy permeated every heart. 

On the British side, in the evident endeavour to still the embarrass- 
ment or disquiet of the public, it was repeatedly stated that the British 
Fleet had won the victory because it ‘‘ remained in possession of the 
field.” As to the folly of this statement much has been already said 
on the other side. The sea, unlike the land, has no possession and 
nothing like conquest of territory; it is impossible to conquer fifty 
square miles of North Sea. A sea battle is decided entirely by the 
result. But in order to be quite clear about the British point of view 
let us follow up their argument. After the action off the Dogger Bank 
on January 24th, 1915, the proof offered to the world by the British 
authorities for the idea of ‘‘the possession of the field of action,’’ was 
the fact that the prisoners remained in the hands of the English. On 
May 31st the survivors of nearly all the sunken British ships and 
craft of all kinds were taken by us. Consequently, on this occasion, it 
was necessary for them in England to discover some other proof for 
the ‘‘ victorious possession of the field of action.’’ 
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The fog or mist which, according to the English official reports, 
“*prevented the destruction of the German Fleet,’’ had also incon- 
venienced the German command, but did not prevent us from bringing 
the British Fleet to action and from attacking it. 

It is also stated that the whole of the British Grand Fleet was 
not engaged. It cannot at all events be regarded as a failure in 
German strategy, if we were successful on May 31st in coming upon 
a part only of the British Fleet with the whole concentrated force of 
our High Sea Fleet. It must, however, be once more clearly stated 
that, to the German Fleet the whole concentrated main force of the 
British Fleet was opposed, without any deductions whatever. 


Of the British strength there was assembled :— 


Battleships... es si aaa ... atleast 30 
Battle-cruisers ae ies be “st 9 
Older armoured cruisers... a ... atleast 6 
Light cruisers sis ses or ... atleast 20 
Destroyers of all kinds... ... far more than 1oo 


‘These ships mounted the following heavy guns :— 


38 c.m. guns td ve iss .. | Over 6@ 
34-3 C.m. guns vat i = ... Over 150 
30.5 c.m. guns m tay ia Over 130 


Che losses (the English very carefully estimated) compare as under : 
England. Germany. 
I 


Battleships 


Battle-cruisers itis ed jie * ba 1 
Older battleships _... : so --- ie I 
Older armoured cruisers a 4 oc 
Light cruisers and destrovers _... 3 se K 
Other destroyers (torpedo-boats) ... 12 5 


In addition, it must again be stated that, ‘the German Fleet lost no 
ship or craft of any kind, beyond those here noted, either in action or 
on the return journey to home ports. 

The proportion in strength was as 2 to 1. 

The proportion of losses was: in big ships, as 4 to 1; in smaller 
vessels, as 2 to 1. 

In order to maintain unaltered the strongly-held opinion of the 
invincibility of the British Fleet, the English have spread the report that 
airships and submarines played a chief part in the battle. Against this 
it must be maintained with certainty that, in the battle of May 31st, as in 
sea-fights of former days, the old truth was borne out, viz., that only 
the biggest, most powerful ship, which unites in itself the greatest 
capacity for attack and defence, can be said to rule the waves. 

Naturally all weapons played their part in the gaining of our 
success. But the result is directly and indirectly due to the long- 
tange heavy guns of the big battieships and to the torpedo craft 





1Of these, “‘ Liitzow ’’ and “‘ Rostock ’’ in action, “ Elbing ’’ by accident. 
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which fought under their cover. If the lighter vessels were able to 
use their weapons with any degree of success, this was only possible 
when they were helped by the armoured cruisers and battleships, which 
cleared the way for them. The light ship holds its place as a very 
valuable and important complement of the battleship. Its sphere of 
action is laid down, but it is also limited. 
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The fine success on the battlefield of the Skagerrak is the result 
of many years of preparation in peace time under thé leadership 
of our Emperor, and under the guidance of our commanders, our 
officer corps, and of our whole personnel, a success of the individual 
development of our ships and torpedo-boats. It could only have been 
won with the magnificent material which the creator of our Fleet had. 
provided for us. 

The above attempt to describe the course of the action can 
naturally give no real picture drawn even in bold strokes. At the 
moment the necessary perspective is wanting. On the British side 
nothing will be left undone to describe as a wicked distortion this 
description, based purely on events that occurred and on impartial 
observations. But, as is everywhere known, this will be done with 
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the sole purpose of removing all impression of a British defeat from 
the world’s mind, so that nothing further need be here said about 
the matter. 

That the Battle of the Skagerrak was no really decisive action, is 
clear to every German. That it was not fought out to a finish was 
no fault of ours but of our opponent, who, despite his great superiority, 
made no attempt to resume the action. But that this battle against 
a striking superiority was an important success for us, remains for 
all time an incontrovertible fact. 

He who was so fortunate as to take part in this action will recognize 
with a grateful heart that the protection of the Almighty was extended 
to us in fullest measure. But it is an old historical truth that Luck 
generally fights on the best side. 
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VERDUN AND THE SOMME. 
(From FRENCH SOURCES.) 


By Major T. E. Compton. 





EVERYTHING in this present war is colossal: numbers, matériel, 
strategy, battles, combats, secondary tactical operations, demonstra- 
tions, and skirmishes. Certain military terms, as old as war itself, 
seem to require fresh definitions; or, possibly, a new nomenclature, 
and no term has had to do more general duty, of late, than the 
word baitle. 

Up to and including the Battle of the Marne, a battle was always 
understood to mean an encounter between hostile armies, not only 
of a determined character, but with a definite duration. Owing to 
the extension of fronts, due to increased power of local defence, 
and to the great range of modern guns and rifles, the preliminary 
reconnaissances in the Russo-Japanese War occupied days instead 
of hours, and the exact moment when reconnaissance ended and the 
battle proper began might be difficult to define; but there was no 
difference of opinion as to when a battle ended, any more than when 
the Battle of the Marne was over and when the pursuit began. The 
extraordinary phenomenon of entrenched lines, stretching hundreds of 
miles, with flanks secured by the sea at one end and neutral territory 
at the other, changed the conditions of warfare to such a degree, 
that a new term is evidently now required to adequately describe the 
operations which have been going on since July 1st on and in the 
neighbourhood of the Somme. These operations are purely tactical, 
as are those to the north and east of Verdun, where the most desperate 
fighting, heroism, and gallantry, on both sides, have been in progress 
for nearly a year. The tenacity the French have shown there has 
surprised not only the Germans but the whole world. Its moral 
effect has been enormous, and has done more to bind the Allied nations 
together in a brotherhood of arms, that no German intrigue can touch, 
than all the tact and goodwill of sovereigns, diplomatists and statesmen. 

Without doubt, the defence of Verdun will go down in history, 
as the author of a recent brochure, ‘‘L’Enigme de Verdun,’”! says it will, 
as ‘‘one of those capital events that contribute towards the shaping 
of the world’s destinies’’; and ‘‘ posterity will see in it one of those 
giant actions which range against each other the living forces of two 
nations, etc.,’’ like ‘‘ Bouvines, Leipzig, and Waterloo.’’ But, 
looking at this great event, from a professional point of view, future 
military historians are not likely to regard these months of Homeric 
struggle as one great battle. They will in all probability term it the 





1 Librairie Chapelot, 30, Rue Dauphine, Paris. 
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attack and defence of a fortress, which as a matter of fact it is— 
complicated, undoubtedly, and rendered more difficult, by the con- 
tiguous entrenched lines, which have prevented anything like a com- 
plete investment—and it has been regarded as such by the enemy. 

Yet, for the want of another convenient military term for these 
tactical offensives, which occur on certain defined fronts of the 
entrenched lines, this able writer, who is breveté d’état-major, following 
the almost universal custom in the Press, calls it the ‘‘ Battle of 
Verdun.”’ 

I venture to suggest that, on the French side, the defence of 
Verdun is the more correct term; but what to call shortly the tactical 
offensive on the Somme is a more difficult matter. The term tactical 
offensive is rather clumsy and it only applies to one side. The 
battle-fronit (of the Somme, for instance) is shorter, and is a real 
substitute for the word battle, and is more correct, as covering any 
number of battles. In previous wars, and in this war before the war 
of trenches began, there was the strategical front as distinct from the 
tactical. Now, the strategical and tactical fronts are all one, and 
the only way to distinguish any part of this front, where a special effort 
and determined and desperate fighting is taking place, is, it is sug- 
gested, by some such term as batile-front, which, as before remarked, 
will cover any length of time and any number of battles. 

However, this is merely an academic matter. Actually, at present, 
the words Verdun and the Somme explain themselves. The first 
German attack on Verdun, which began on February 21st, 1916, was 
an attempt to take the place by surprise and storm, and when the 
fort of Douaumont fell on the 25th, the fall of the fortress itself 
seemed, indeed, to be only a question of time. But the arrival of 
the French army of succour under General Pétain (who at the outbreak 
of war was a Colonel), the hero of the Champagne victory, re- 
established the situation on the right bank of the Meuse for the time 
being. The Germans next turned their attention to the left bank, 
and, pending the reorganization of fresh positions for their heavy 
artillery, there was a lull in the fighting on the east side. 

Lieut.-Colonel Driant (General Boulanger’s son-in-law, and 
deputy for Nancy in the French Chamber) was killed early in this 
first battle. In France he was widely known as a man of ability and 
as a gallant soldier; but owing to his refusal (like many other Catholic 
officers who could afford the luxury of independence) to carry out 
military duties in connection with taking inventories in churches, 
under the law of separation of Church and State, he had had to retire 
with the rank of Commandant. In February, 1916, he was a Lieut.- 
Colonel in command of two battalions of Chasseurs a pied, and the 
account of his death, written by his friend, M. Maurice Barrés, in the 
Echo de Paris, contains some interesting descriptions by eye-witnesses 
of the opening stages of the great attack on Verdun. 

It did not come as a surprise to Colonel Driant, for on the night 
of February 2oth he wrote to a friend at Nancy: ‘‘ The assault of 
Verdun is near, and the Crown Prince declares, we hear from deserters, 
that he is going to take the town and finish the war.’’ He was in 
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the front line, with one battalion on outpost duty. On the morning 
of the 21st he mounted his horse before six o’clock and rode from 
his headquarters to the Bois des Caures to visit this battalion, leaving 
the other in support. He arrived there just in time for the bombard- 
ment. Once this began, he had to take shelter in the battalion 
commander’s dug-out and remain there. All the communications 
were cut, and, at about eleven o’clock, the roof of the dug-out was 
crushed in and one officer killed outright, while another, with fourteen 
men, was buried in the débris. At five in the evening the Germans 
increased the range, thereby giving the first line some relief. Driant 
took the opportunity to send for his supporting battalion, and to make 
a thorough inspection of the trenches, encouraging the men, and 
preparing a counter-attack to recover the advanced trenches, now 
occupied by the enemy. This counter-attack recovered two out of 
the three trenches previously lost, and when the supporting battalion 
arrived it was sent on, but failed that evening to retake the third trench 
on the north-west edge of the wood. An order was issued to assault 
it at dawn, and most of the night was passed by the Colonel in 
reorganizing his command and distributing ammunition and grenades, 
brought up in a cart. 

But the second day’s fighting was a far worse experience for the 
56th and 59th Chasseurs than that of the first day. The assault on 
the third trench was met by a heavy machine-gun fire and broken. 
The bombardment was terrific, and under its cover the German 
infantry advanced in numbers greatly superior to the French. The 
detachment of Chasseurs in the advanced trenches was isolated, and 
fifteen men sent by its Commander with a message to Colonel Driant 
were every one killed, or disabled. Men were hit by bullets coming 
from the flanks and rear, and it soon became a question of immediate 
retirement, or a charge to the front as a forlorn hope. Driant favoured 
the latter course, but left it to his officers to choose. Obviously a 
charge was hopeless of any success, and it was decided to retire in 
four columns respectively commanded by the colonei, the two battalion 
commanders and a captain. Of these officers the colonel and one 
battalion commander were killed and the other wounded. The captain’s 
column was the only one that reached Beaumont in good order, and 
this captain of twenty-eight years of age then found himself the senior 
officer unwounded, and in command of the two battalions. One of 
the officers wounded on this occasion has given a vivid description 
of the changed appearance of the ground in the vicinity of the trenches, 
when, upon the bombardment slackening at that point, the defenders 
issued from their cover. ‘‘ The violence of the fire had been such 
that we could no longer recognize the surroundings where we had 
lived for four months at an end. There were scarcely any trees 
standing, and it was difficult to get about on account of the shell 
holes. Communication trenches no longer existed.’’! 

It was a new experience, this concentrated fire from massed 
batteries of the heaviest guns ever, till then, put into the field. 


a Les Derniers Jours du Fort de Vaux.”’ Librairie Plon, 8, Rue Garanciére, 
Paris. 
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General Bonnal, the distinguished French military writer, at one time 
head of the French Staff College, l’école supérieure de guerre, expressed 
the opinion in L’Intransigeant, that the Germans had organized a 
grand Artillery Reserve, chiefly composed of the heaviest howitzers, 
which they transported by railway from one theatre to another: to 
the Dunajec in the first instance, and then, after the conquest of Poland, 
to Serbia, and, finally, to Verdun. However that may be, it is every 
day more apparent that the German output of guns and ammunition 
will be, for practical purposes, unlimited. Our enemies remain in the 
field unconquered, after two and a-half years’ of war, because they 
have the central position with railway communication to all the fronts 
and theatres of operation; and within the iron ring of their defences 
they have the raw material required for all the manifold armament 
of modern war. 

Thanks, however, to British gold and American manufacture, 
supplemented by the patriotic efforts of the Allied peoples, the arma- 
ment position is becoming more equal, and on the Somme and at 
Verdun has even shown a superiority on the side of the Allies.1_ The 
French Press already claim it for their 400-mm. howitzers. But in 
February, 1916, it was all the other way, and by the 25th, that is to 
say, in five days after the bombardment of the outpost line began, 
Douaumont, the principal fort on the Hauts de Meuse, and only five 
miles from Verdun town, was taken. 

The fortress of Verdun consists of an immense entrenched camp, 
surrounded by an outer ring of detached forts and batteries, on both 
banks of the Meuse. The forts are situated in commanding positions 
from five to ten miles from the town, according to the nature of the 
country, those on the south being more distant than those to the north 
and east. 

They were built in masonry in 1880, rebuilt in concrete in 1885 
and again reconstructed in improved material, which the French call 
beton armé, in IgI1. 

Verdun was raised to the position of a first-class fortress after 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. It forms part of the fortifica- 
tions of the otherwise open eastern frontier of France, which were 
undertaken after that war; and the German violation of Belgian 
neutrality, in order to avoid these fortifications, testifies to the skill 
with which they were designed. The first of the two gaps left in this 
line, through which German armies might advance at their peril, was 
from the northern face of Verdun to the neutral frontier of Belgium. 

On February 21st, 1916, the French fiont completely protected 
the fortress, passing some nine miles to the north and east of it until 
it recrossed, or rather touched, the Meuse again at St. Mihiel, twentv 
miles south of the town of Verdun. By the 25th, as already remarked, 
the German attack had pushed back the French lines’ on the right 
bank to the outer line of detached forts, the chief of which they had 
captured. It was at this juncture that General Pétain, the victor of 
Arras and Champagne, arrived in the entrenched camp, at the head 


_1 To surpass the German output is vital for the Allies, for owing to their central 
position our enemies can concentrate their armament successively on decisive points. 
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of the French Second Army, consisting of four army corps, and 
saved the situation. In the words of General Bonnal (under whose 
orders General Pétain passed through the French Staff College and 
served in the 6th Infantry Brigade)! ‘‘ the fortress was saved, but he 
(Pétain) had before him plenty of work to make sure of the complete 
success of the defence.’’ To this difficult and perilous task, General 
Pétain brought a confidence and an activity that never for a single 
instant failed him during the violent and repeated attacks of the follow- 
ing weeks. 

Seizing the occasion of the defeat ‘‘of the particularly violent 
German attack of April gth to crown the confidence of the Army of 
Verdun by adopting, in his army-order, the words of hope that the 
French soldier had used, as if by instinct, at the beginning of the 
war: On les aura.”’ 

On April 3oth, General Pétain, having been promoted to the 
command of a group of armies, handed over the Second Army to 
General Nivelle, until this date commanding the section of defence 
which included the forts of Douaumont and Vaux. Douaumont was 
recaptured, on May 22nd, by the division Mangin, whose commander 
had previously distinguished himself in Morocco; but on the 24th, 
under an enveloping counter-attack, it fell again into the hands of 
the enemy, and from that date, until June 7th, the Germans attacked 
this section unceasingly. A fresh army corps continued the attack in 
the Douaumont—Thiaumont section during the remainder of May, till 
the 31st, when the fort of Vaux became the objective. The well- 
known writer, M. Henry Bordeaux, now a captain in the French 
Army, was on duty at Verdun during these months, and was actually 
in the fort of Vaux during the German attacks in March, when they 
falsely announced its capture. He has now published an extremely 
interesting book, ‘‘ Les derniers jours du fort de Vaux,’’ already referred 
to, giving a full account of the vicissitudes of its defence from the 
very beginning, as well as the detail of the fighting during the first 
week of June, which ended with its surrender on the 7th. For the 
last four or five days a remarkable situation existed inside the fort. 
There were two commandants, one French and one German, the 
former holding the interior of the body of the fort, while the German 
exercised authority in the front ditch and on the top. It was a most 
exciting experience for all concerned: for the attackers, for the 
defenders, and for the French officers and troops in rear, who were 
doing their best to relieve the fort. No sooner had the Germans 
established machine-guns on the top, in order to sweep the rear ditch 
and approaches, than an aeroplane would note the fact, and as a result 
the French 75-mm. and 120-mm. would soon clear them away. But 
communication was difficult, and the last pigeon from the fort arrived, 
wounded, at the section headquarters on the 4th, on which date the 
water-ration of the garrison, shut in and partly under ground, and 
having been subjected to noxious fumes from gas and liquid flame, 
coming up from the barricaded passages, was reduced to a quarter 
of a litre per day. When the garrison surrendered on the 7th, from 


1 L’Intransigeant, 19th April, 1916. 
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want of water, with seventy-six wounded, Commandant Raynal was 
allowed to retain his sword by the Germans, and from his own side, 
from the President of the French Republic, he received a fitting 
acknowledgment of his heroic defence: his nomination to be a Com- 
mander of the Légion d’honneur. 

Thus by the end of the first week in June, both the strong 
protecting forts of Douaumont and Vaux, of the outer ring, with the 
Damloup battery had been lost, and when, soon after, Fleury was 
taken, it looked as if Verdun must fall. But relief was at hand, in 
the shape of a combined French and British offensive on the Somme. 
Indirect, but effective; so effective, indeed, that five months afterwards 
the French were able to retake, quite easily, both the forts and the 
battery, the capture of which had cost the enemy such vast efforts 
and so much bloodshed. 

On October 24th, 1916, the Second Army, under General Nivelle, 
and in the presence of the Generalissimo, advanced on a front of seven 
kilometres from the Meuse, near Bras, to before Damloup, retaking 
the quarries of Haudromont, the village and fort of Douaumont, the 
Caillette wood, the woods round the fort of Vaux and the battery of 
Damloup. But this was not all, for, besides the woods round the 
north, south, and west of Vaux, a very formidable and carefully 
prepared defence of the approaches to the fort had been overcome. 
The operation was thus described in the Echo de Paris :— 

**Deserters and prisoners taken during the week preceding the 
battle of October 24th were unanimous in saying that the enemy 
expected to be attacked. He had organized a line of defence, west 
of the fort, running from the Fumin to the Chenois woods. One 
work, called the Petit Dépét, was defended by a battalion. It was 
the Division Lardemelle, posted on the extreme right of the line of 
battle, that carried these advanced works which protected the fort 
of Vaux, while the Division Passaga, on its left, captured the battery 
de la Fausse Céte and the ravine to the north of the Fumin wood. 

‘From the very commencement of the attack, at 11.40 a.m., it 
became evident that the Division Lardemelle would not be able to 
get on as fast as the other two divisions on its left, although it was 
composed of tried troops, taken, for the most part, from the contin- 
gents of Savoy, Dauphiné, and Bugey, who knew the ground. On 
its left, the 230th Regiment, in the Bois de Fumin, came up against 
works insufficiently destroyed by artillery. Before the Gotha ard 
Hanau trenches it lost several of its company commanders. On the 
4o1st, of the Division Passaga, coming up in line with it, on its left, 
the sub-lieutenant Franchet d’Esperez, a son of the General, was 
killed. It became necessary to turn these obstacles which resisted 
against all frontal attacks, and the combat, which had begun at 11.40 
a.m. on the 24th, was continued without interruption until 8 a.m. 
on the 25th, or only interrupted, now and again, in order to allow 
of further artillery fire. 

‘*On the 25th, two regiments of the Division Andlauer in support, 
the 305th and 216th, reinforced the Division Lardemelle. However, 
on the right success was easier. A battalion of the 333rd captured 
both the Moltke trench and quarry. 
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‘But at the Petit Dépét, on the right of the road leading to the 
fort of Vaux, a battalion of the 299th was brought to a complete 
standstill. It became necessary to reinforce it with a battalion of 
Chasseurs a pied, while another battalion of the 299th Regiment made 
a wide detour to the north and then attacked the work in rear. The 
large number of prisoners taken well repaid these efforts. Meanwhile 
the 222nd Regiment took the famous battery of Damloup, only lost 
after memorable combats on July 1oth last. A company of the 3oth 
Regiment aided this success by occupying, on the right, the height 
above the Gayette bottom. With regard to the fort, the Generals, 
Nivelle and Mangin, decided to hasten the maturity of the fruit 
before picking it. They withdrew the advanced troops to 200 metres 
south of the fort, in order to allow of a fresh preparation by the 
artillery.”’ 

The Germans, having to meet an attack on a front of seven kilo- 
metres, were evidently somewhat weak on their left, in the vicinity of 
the Vaux fort, on October 24th, for the French had been able to 
manceuvre on their right and had successfully turned an otherwise 
unassailable position. 

During the further bombardment of the fort the Division Andlauer, 
now in the first line, obtained complete possession of the Fumin 
wood and established contact with the Division Passaga, by the pond 
west of Vaux village. 

The situation of the fort, surrounded on three sides, was now 
very similar, with the sides reversed, to what it was from June 2nd 
to the 7th, and the garrison, warned by the fate of Commandant 
Raynal and his five hundred Frenchmen, made prisoners of war, 
evacuated it on November 2nd. From the explosions heard during 
the day and from what had been seen by observers, it was concluded 
that the Germans were leaving, and, as soon as it was dark, two 
companies were ordered to surround and enter the fort. This move- 
ment on the part of the French would seem to have surprised the 
Germans before they had got away all they intended to take with them, 
for two machine-guns were found packed ready for departure, together 
with several thousand cartridges, a thousand bottles of mineral water 
and three thousand pots of jam. 

An underground passage to the German lines had been begun, 
but was unfinished. This is probably the first time in the history 
of war that a besieged fortress has recovered two of its principal works: 
but, as before remarked, the fact that Verdun forms part of the French 
front and is open to the west and south, receiving, on this account, 
constant replenishment in men, arms, ammunition, and food, makes 
the character of the operations in its neighbourhood quite exceptional. 

Nevertheless, whatever this fighting should be called, battle, siege, 
or attack and defence of a fortress, in the words of Senator Chauncey 
Depew, which occur in the course of a speech delivered in the presence 
of President Wilson, the other day in New York, on the occasion of 
the banquet given to celebrate the lighting of the statue of Liberty 
at the entrance of New York harbour, ‘‘ The spirit of the combatants 
of Marathon and Thermopylz lived again in the soldiers of Verdun, 
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against which place the most powerful army in the world came and 
was broken.”’ 

Why did the Germans attack Verdun? Why, after the conquests 
of Russian Poland and then of Serbia, did they make their next 
principal effort against the French fortress ? 

A plausible answer to this question would seem to be, that the 
German Fifth Army, which had been before Verdun from the very 
beginning of the war, that is to say, for a whole year and a-half, 
was commanded by the German Crown Prince,! who, it is under- 
stood, was on terms of personal friendship with General v. Falken- 
hayn, the then Chiet of the Great General Staff. Nothing was more 
likely, therefore, for dynastic reasons, that after a year and a-half of 
war and two successful campaigns by other generals, in other theatres 
of operation, the Crown Prince should, at last, be given a chance 
against the great fortress which had, in a way, been the objective 
of his army from the beginning of the war. At least, so it seemed 
to the present writer. 

The French military critic, C. Henry d’Estre, author of ‘‘L’Enigme 
de Verdun,”’ referred to at the beginning of this paper, comes to the 
same conclusion, after an exhaustive consideration of the question, 
which covers seventy-two very interesting pages. His theory is that, 
after the Battle of the Marne, having completely failed in their objects, 
which were the destruction of the French and English Armies and 
the occupation of Paris, the Germans renounced them, because their 
attainment was only possible under the original plan of campaign, 
which had failed. Henceforth, on the Western front, they undertook 
only attacks having a local objective, which on the Yser was Calais; 
and Verdun, although raised to the importance of a great battle by 
the desperate resistance of the French, was no exception. The 
German Great General Staff have put forward, at various times, other 
reasons to justify so determined an attack. First, it was the heart 
of France they were attacking, which was sheer nonsense, for Verdun 
is almost on the frontier, and, after all, only one of the great French 
fortresses. 


When it appeared doubtful whether the fortress could be taken, 
a second reason was given: that it was simply a rectification of their 
front that was desired; and, thirdly and fourthly, that it was under- 
taken in order to prevent the French attacking Metz, or to use up 
the French armies to such an extent as to render the anticipated Allied 
offensive in the spring of 1916 impossible. 


To a certain extent this last reason is probably true; but it would 
apply with equal force to an offensive, at this particular time, at 
any other point on the Western front. The preparations for it were 
hurried on during the winter, most probably in order to forestall the 
Allies ; but Verdun was in, or rather Opposite to, the section of the 





1 Reem the copy p* a pPalinelby cities by ‘the Crown Piteee: daked November 30th, 
1916, found on a prisoner of war and published in Paris on December 24th, it would 
appear that the Crown Prince had relinquished the direct command of the Fifth 
Army on becoming the chief of a group of armies. 
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Crown Prince, whose popularity, very great at the beginning of the 
war, when Germany believed in a rapid and comparatively easy triumph, 
had sensibly diminished since. A striking success, such as the con- 
quest of Verdun, would revive the popularity and increase the prestige 
of the heir presumptive, and that was the true reason, in the opinion 
of this writer, why the attack of Verdun was decided on, as the next 
German offensive after the conquest of Serbia. 


The attack of the fortress, begun so early in the year as February 
21st, and carried out with unprecedented violence, delayed, we may 
reasonably suppose, an offensive on our side in 1916, and it may 
possibly have somewhat reduced its extent when it did come off; but 
if the German Staff really hoped that the Verdun operations would 
render impossible an offensive elsewhere by the Allies, they must 
have suffered considerable disappointment. The Somme offensive 
began, only a little over four months after the first grand attack on 
Verdun, at a most opportune moment to help the gallant defenders 
of what was practically the last line on the north-east side, on July rst, 
1916. 

It is highly probable that the French offensive, so skilfully prepared 
by General Foch, came as a surprise to the Germans. They expected 
an attack from the British; but imagined that the vigour of their 
offensive against Verdun had weakened the French armies to such 
an extent as to forbid all idea of a fresh initiative on their part else- 
where on this front. Hence the truly marvellous results of the first 
French attack south of the Somme. Since then, the newly-formed 
and newly-trained British divisions and army corps have fully equalled, 
both in captures and in area of ground gained, the success of the 
French; but at first, in great measure no doubt on account of their 
attack being unexpected, their captures, especially in guns, greatly 
exceeded those of the British. But with every fresh success, the 
admiration of our gallant Allies for this new British Army has increased 
by leaps and bounds. They know and appreciate the fact that, only 
a few months ago, most of these brave soldiers, who are drawn from 
every corner of the Empire, were just ordinary civilians, with not 
only no military training, but with no liability to serve their country 
in the field; and in France nothing pleases the public more than a 
British success. 


After the push forward in September, I was sitting on a bench 
in a boulevard, when I saw an elderly gentleman approaching whom 
I am not aware that I had ever seen before. At first, I thought he 
desired to know the time, but I soon found I was mistaken. He 
knew I was an Englishman, although an invalid one, and he wanted 
to congratulate me on the success of the British Army. We parted 
with many bows and raising of hats and nous les aurons. 


The military correspondent of The Times remarked, after the 
offensive in July, that the front of the combined French and English ‘ 
attack was somewhat shorter than he had hoped would have been 
the case when our offensive began, and the slight feeling of disap- 
pointment expressed in this remark was shared by the present writer, 
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and, doubtless, by many other people. But the proper way to look 
at the operations on the Somme, from July to December, 1916, is 
undoubtedly as an extremely necessary tactical diversion in order to 
take the pressure off Verdun. Regarded in this light these operations 
have been completely successful, besides regaining quite a considerable 
area of French territory; and they have, moreover, resulted in large 
captures of guns and prisoners, provided an excellent battle training 
for the units of the new British Army, and the initiative is still with 
the Allies in this quarter at the moment of writing. 


The following reference to the preparations for and the actual 
delivery of the attack, by the French, of July 1st to roth, 1916, is 
taken from the ‘‘ Notes of a Witness’”’ published in the Echo de Paris 
of July 21st, 1916 :— 

‘*On July rst, in combination with the British troops, the French 
Army on the north and south of the Somme took the offensive on 
a front of about ten miles. The preparations for this grand attack 
had taken weeks of work. It was necessary, first, to know the 
defensive systems of the adversary, to study them, and then to put 
in position the engines of destruction; to prepare covered ways for 
infantry, assure supply, connection, and communication on our side, 
while arranging to impede as much as possible those of the enemy. 


‘‘Never has the organization for attack been pushed to such a 
state of perfection as on the Somme. The military zone in rear of 
this section of the front was, for the four months previous to July rst, 
an immense workshop, or yard. Existing roads were enlarged and 
new ones constructed, in addition to which, railways, both broad and 
narrow gauge, were laid down; and, to provide the necessary material, 
quarries were opened. A complete system of carting was organized. 
Depots for ammunition were dug in the sides of hills, and shelters 
multiplied, so that on all the roads, first-aid posts, dressing stations, 
and ambulances were to be found. 


‘* While all this was going on, aviation had to be especially active 
in order to prevent the enemy from observing it. In five days, French 
and English aviators sent fifteen drachen to earth, after which their 
successors attempted very little. On our side, on the other hand, 
by means of direct observation and photography, the German defences 
were correctly located by our aviators, and each evening, at head- 
quarters, a map was drawn, showing exactly the state of the enemy’s 
trenches and the progress of their destruction by artillery fire. In 
this way the staff were able not only to control effectively the fire, 
but to notify the brigades where the ground was favourable, or other- 
wise, for pushing the attack. 


‘‘ The connection between the guns and the infantry was perfect, 
and the men were enthusiastic, both as to the results of the preparatory 
fire and as to the support they received afterwards from the gunners. 
In the attack north of the Somme, the village of Curlu was found to 
be defended in its interior by some well placed machine-guns. The 
French infantry were at once withdrawn, and for the next half hour, 
from six to six-thirty, the particular class of guns told off for villages 
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bombarded Curlu. After which, the French infantry easily cleared 
the village and repulsed three counter-attacks the same evening. 

‘South of the river, from Frise to Estrées, that is to say, on 
a front of five miles running north and south, the attack was launched 
at 9.30 (on the morning of July 1st), and, as in the northern section, 
obtained a complete success, all the objectives named being occupied. 
At night, the whole German system of defences between Herbécourt 
and Assevillers was in the hands of the French Colonials, while, 
further south, regiments of Breton reservists distinguished themselves 
by their entrain and activity in the assault. Assevillers and Flaucourt 
were occupied on the 3rd, and Belloy-en-Santerre on the 4th, after 
which the enemy counter-attacked without avail, till the 9th, when 
Biaches was taken (west of Peronne), and, on the roth, the village 
of Maisonnette, which proved to be the best observatory of the region 
for watching the enemy’s movements about Peronne and the woods 
to the north of that town.”’ 

On the north of the Somme, after the capture of Curlu, on 
the evening of July rst, it was found necessary to consolidate and 
organize the new positions for the next three days, but on the 5th 
the celebrated XXth Corps (which in peace times was General Foch’s) 
renewed the attack with such vigour that by the evening the village 
of Hem and the copses north of Curlu were entirely cleared of the 
enemy. During this time, in the words of the French eye-witness, 
‘Our valiant British Allies had sustained, on our left, some hard 
combats. They had carried successfully Mametz, Montauban and the 
Bernafey wood, and they informed us, on the 7th, that they proposed 
to attack the bois des Trones, adjoining our lines, the next morning. 
The General commanding the French division in this quarter judged 
that it would be an act of military camaraderie to march to battle 
with our Allies, and he marched. The French took Hardécourt and 
repulsed two counter-attacks coming from the direction of Maurepas, 
and at 2.30 p.m. the English, who had dashed themselves for the 
second time with superb courage upon the German works, captured 
two-thirds of the Trénes wood. 

‘‘ They had been supported in this movement by our artillery, and 
the day deserves to be remembered (July 8th, 1916) as testifying to 
a fraternity in arms, which every day before a common enemy draws 
closer.”” 

In less than a fortnight the French, on a front of about ten 
miles, had retaken from the Germans over thirty square miles of 
country, organized in all kinds of ways: trenches, fortified villages 
and quarries like fortresses, and woods made into redoubts. Eighty- 
five guns, of which a large number were of heavy calibre, one hundred 
machine-guns, twenty-six minenwerfers, two hundred and thirty-five 
officers and twelve thousand men. 

This attack in the Somme valley was launched at a time when 
the German offensive was on this side. It was an indirect counter- 
offensive, some of the fruits of which have been reaped at Verdun 
quite recently. But at the time, the great result was, as already 
remarked, that it saved that fortress, the retention of which by the 
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French, owing to the fact that it had resisted for five months the 
enemy’s principal effort, had become of incalculable moral importance. 


Since Roumania joined the Entente Powers, the enemy’s principal 
effort has been on that front, and he has been on the defensive else- 
where. This very important strategical consideration is frequently 
lost sight of in the Press, and very possibly it is just as well that 
it should be so. But when a belligerent, acting on interior lines, 
is engaged on one front, he must expect to lose some ground on 
the others, and until this war he was bound to lose a great deal. It 
is the immense numbers available which has allowed him, in this 
war, to entrench his retarding lines from the sea to neutral frontier,! 
while the enormously increased power of local defence, due in great 
measure to ihe automatic machine-gun, has enabled him to withstand, 
up to the present, frontal attack sufficiently to prevent their strategical 
fracture. 


To effect this fracture, which means driving a wedge in a front 
sufficiently far and sufficiently rapidly to be able to take the lines 
to the right and left in reverse, is now the aim of both sides; and 
the organized efforts of the whole population of the greater part of 
Europe, aided on our side by America and Canada, are directed to 
this end, by increasing to the fullest extent the supply of guns and 
ammunition. 


The French are confident that their artillery, both matériel and 
personnel, will continue to prove itself superior to the German, while 
our own guns and the men behind them, all equally newly created, 
have on the Somme proved their metal. They have shown, to the 
astonishment of the whole world, that in much less than two years 
a thoroughly efficient artillery has been formed for a nation in arms; 
and this at a time when the old conservative theory of unification of 
calibres, for the convenience of ammunition supply, has gone by the 
board. Each calibre now has its mission: trench mortars, etc., for 
the first line, heavy howitzers for the field shelters and works, heavy 
low trajectory guns for the destruction of the enemy’s artillery, and 
field-guns for curtain fire. No doubt there has been a nucleus of 
garrison and coast gunners available for the heavy guns; but, generally 
speaking, the splendid armies, which under Sir D. Haig, have taken 
the Thiepval fortresses, pushed on to the gates of Bapaume, and, 
together with their gallant Allies, inflicted on the enemy losses which 
have been reckoned up to December 12th at 700,000 men, are the 
result of the magnificent and unparalleled voluntary effort of the man- 
hood of the British Empire during the vears 1914 and 1915. Civilians 
but yesterday, now veteran soldiers! As Napoleon said (to a 
Minister for War) when he was young General Bonaparte, ‘‘ One 
soon grows old on the battlefield.’’ 


The estimate of 700,000 enemy’s losses on the Somme, is the 
figure arrived at in an semceaine es which ac coinent' 


1 mauling 3 is reported to have remarked, with reference to this question, 
‘‘ If the war was only on one front, there would be no war of trenches.” 
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in the French Press on December 12th last. The German casualties, 
officially reported to the end of September, amounted to 330,000; 


To which add two-thirds for the months of 

October and November . 220,000 = 550,000 
To which add one-quarter for ‘slightly 

wounded, not reported, and for the 

casualties of 71 battalions not included 

in the published lists... 140,000 
Plus 100,000 for deaths from sickness and 

killed, which, according to our informa- 

tion, have not appeared ... 533 ys 100,000 





Say, 700,000. The Germans admit 500,000 


With regard to the “‘ tanks,’’ which have done such good service 
on the Somme, an article appeared either in the Daily Mail, or a 
French newspaper—anyway it had passed the Censor—pointing out 
that by next spring the Germans would, in all probability, have them, 
or similar engines, and urging all our Allies to at once set to work 
to provide themselves with this contrivance for clearing the way over 
obstacles and through machine-gun fire. But should we not rather 
hope that the clever people who designed the irresistible ‘‘ tank,’’ 
knowing full well that the Germans are good adapters, will provide 
an antidote? What seems to be wanted is an invention, all ready 
to meet, destroy, or render comparatively harmless, the German 
‘*tank’’ when it appears. 


November 15th and 16th were bad days for the Germans on the 
Somme, for at Pressoir, near Chaulnes, in the extreme south of the 
French offensive area, they sustained one of the most sanguinary 
defeats of this struggle. The forces which they had accumulated, 
on a short front of less than two and a-half miles, show that they 
intended a sort of coup de main, with the object of pushing through 
this corner of the French line. Three divisions of Prussians and 
Hanoverians attacked, on the 15th, the French position between 
Ablaincourt and Pressoir, one of them being the 3rd Division of the 
Guard, and in the evening, after twelve assaults, Pressoir was partly 
taken, but only to be retaken by counter-attack on the 16th. No 
action in the war was followed with greater interest and enthusiasm 
in the Paris newspapers, and on no occasion was more satisfaction 
expressed at the result. None of the French gains of November 7th 
were lost. The enemy’s furious attacks had been absolutely fruitless, 
and some of the German regiments, among others the 111th Prussian, 
were said to have lost sixty per cent. of their effectives. 


As a contrast, the following extracts, from the notes of a military 
witness, of the Verdun victory of December 15th, taken from La 
France Militaire, are instructive :— 

“*General Nivelle confided the execution of the attack to the 
groupement of divisions under General Mangin (of Morocco fame). 
VOL. LXI. E 
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The front of attack, from the Céte du Poivre to Hardaumont, measured 
ten kilometres. The artillery preparation, executed by numerous 
batteries of all calibres, had destroyed the villages of Vacherauville 
and Louvemont, as well as the works of Hardaumont and Bezonvaux, 
which were found to be almost empty. On the evening before the 
attack, seven German deserters from the Ratisbonne trench declared 
that they were all that remained of their company. 


‘*On December 15th, at 10 a.m., our troops moved forward from 
their trenches. The enemy’s artillery, paralyzed by our own, had been 
already reduced to silence, and the attack was carried out, in conse- 
quence, with great rapidity and enthusiasm. In one hour we were 
masters of the line Vacherauville—Louvement—Céte 378. 

‘The aviation service accompanied the advance, and carried dis- 
order into the enemy’s rear.  L’adjutant Violette bombarded and 
dispersed near St. André and the Jolicoceur farm, an assemblage of 
300 to 400 of the enemy’s reserves; and a captive balloon was burnt 
by another avion. By 11.30 a.m. all the Louvemont heights were 
in our hands and the Hardaumont works also. By 3 p.m., the 
Division Passaga had taken Bezonvaux, and the Chambrettes farm 
was ours by the same hour. 

‘*The enemy’s order of battle, from the Meuse to Bezonvaux, 
comprised five divisions: the roth, 39th, and 14th, and the 39th and 
14th Reserve Divisions. 

‘Eight thousand prisoners were taken during the day, a number 
subsequently increased to nearly 12,000; and 81 guns.”’ 

These examples seem to show that the French artillery is, for 
the present, or has been, vastly superior to the German in every 
respect. But, as before remarked, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the enemy, for the last three or four months, has been on 
the defensive on this front. Should he resume the offensive in the 
West, his artillery will undoubtedly be considerably increased, both 
in numbers and in calibre. 

But under the recent reorganization of the French higher direc- 
tion and command, the new Generalissimo on this front and his Chief 
of Staff are both artillery officers, who, on account of their brilliant 
efficiency as such, have risen in the course of the war, respectively, 
from Colonel and Lieut.-Colonel to their present high positions. 
The artillery factor, so immensely important in modern war, is there- 
fore in good hands. 

Moreover, it is possible that the Allies may be able to take the 
offensive on a grand scale, on this front, before the Germans can 
forestall it. 


With regard to the higher direction in France during the period 
under review, except for the battle of December 15th, on the right 
bank of the Meuse, General Joffre, now Maréchal de France, the 
327th since the creation of this dignity, has exercised the command, 
throughout, of the armies of the north and north-east, as well as that 
of General-in-Chief of the French Armies, including that of Salonika. 
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But this arrangement had an obvious defect, as combining in one 
person two commands: that of all the French Armies and the actual 
command on the Western front. As General-in-Chief he was in the 
position of Hindenburg, but he held also the subordinate position 
of Commander of the armies of the north and north-east (of France) ; 
and there appears to have grown up a confusion of duties between 
the War Office and the Grand Quartier Général. 

This defect has now been removed: General Nivelle commanding 
in France and General Sarrail at Salonika; but in conformity, 
apparently, with the wishes expressed by the majority of the deputies 
and senators in their secret sessions, the higher direction has passed 
out of the hands of the illustrious victor of the Marne, into those of 
the Minister for War. 

Our Allies have the unquestioned right to manage all their affairs 
their own way, and General Lyautey, besides being a great organizer, 
may also be a great strategist. But the Germans, who have made 
war, and the preparation for war, their principal industry for fifty 
years, do not centralize the two functions; and we in England have 
carried out, since the war began, what we thought was a great reform 
in making the Chief of the Imperial General Staff the responsible 
strategical adviser of the Government, and independent of the War 
Minister in respect of this duty. A war of trenches is, undoubtedly, 
the happy hunting ground of the tactician, where the strategist is 
almost superfluous; but the control of a world-war is another matter. 





Note.—It has been announced that a special section has been 
created at the Ministére de la Guerre, charged with the study of 
questions affecting the general direction of the War. General Hallouin 
will be the head of this section. 
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The front of attack, from the Céte du Poivre to Hardaumont, measured 
ten kilometres. The artillery preparation, executed by numerous 
batteries of all calibres, had destroyed the villages of Vacherauville 
and Louvemont, as well as the works of Hardaumont and Bezonvaux, 
which were found to be almost empty. On the evening before the 
attack, seven German deserters from the Ratisbonne trench declared 
that they were all that remained of their company. 


‘*On December 15th, at 10 a.m., our troops moved forward from 
their trenches. The enemy’s artillery, paralyzed by our own, had been 
already reduced to silence, and the attack was carried out, in conse- 
quence, with great rapidity and enthusiasm. In one hour we were 
masters of the line Vacherauville—Louvement—Céte 378. 
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order into the enemy’s rear.  L’adjutant Violette bombarded and 
dispersed near St. André and the Jolicoceur farm, an assemblage of 
300 to 400 of the enemy’s reserves; and a captive balloon was burnt 
by another avion. By 11.30 a.m. all the Louvemont heights were 
in our hands and the Hardaumont works also. By 3 p.m., the 
Division Passaga had taken Bezonvaux, and the Chambrettes farm 
was ours by the same hour. 


‘*The enemy’s order of battle, from the Meuse to Bezonvaux,, 
comprised five divisions: the roth, 39th, and 14th, and the 39th and 
14th Reserve Divisions. 


“Eight thousand prisoners were taken during the day, a number 
subsequently increased to nearly 12,000; and 81 guns.” 


These examples seem to show that the French artillery is, for 
the present, or has been, vastly superior to the German in every 
respect. But, as before remarked, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the enemy, for the last three or four months, has been on 
the defensive on this front. Should he resume the offensive in the 
West, his artillery will undoubtedly be considerably increased, both 
in numbers and in calibre. 


But under the recent reorganization of the French higher direc- 
tion and command, the new Generalissimo on this front and his Chief 
of Staff are both artillery officers, who, on account of their brilliant 
efficiency as such, have risen in the course of the war, respectively,. 
from Colonel and Lieut.-Colonel to their present high positions.. 
The artillery factor, so immensely important in modern war, is there- 
fore in good hands. 


Moreover, it is possible that the Allies may be able to take the 
offensive on a grand scale, on this front, before the Germans can 
forestall it. 


With regard to the higher direction in France during the period 
under review, except for the battle of December 15th, on the right 
bank of the Meuse, General Joffre, now Maréchal de France, the 
327th since the creation of this dignity, has exercised the command, 
throughout, of the armies of the north and north-east, as well as that 
of General-in-Chief of the French Armies, including that of Salonika. 
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But this arrangement had an obvious defect, as combining in one 
person two commands: that of all the French Armies and the actual 
command on the Western front. As General-in-Chief he was in the 
position of Hindenburg, but he held also the subordinate position 
of Commander of the armies of the north and north-east (of France) ; 
and there appears to have grown up a confusion of duties between 
the War Office and the Grand Quartier Général. 


This defect has now been removed: General Nivelle commanding 
in France and General Sarrail at Salonika; but in conformity, 
apparently, with the wishes expressed by the majority of the deputies 
and senators in their secret sessions, the higher direction has passed 
out of the hands of the illustrious victor of the Marne, into those of 
the Minister for War. 

Our Allies have the unquestioned right to manage all their affairs 
their own way, and General Lyautey, besides being a great organizer, 
may also be a great strategist. But the Germans, who have made 
war, and the preparation for war, their principal industry for fifty 
years, do not centralize the two functions; and we in England have 
carried out, since the war began, what we thought was a great reform 
in making the Chief of the Imperial General Staff the responsible 
strategical adviser of the Government, and independent of the War 
Minister in respect of this duty. A war of trenches is, undoubtedly, 
the happy hunting ground of the tactician, where the strategist is 
almost superfluous; but the control of a world-war is another matter. 





Note.—It has been announced that a special section has been 
created at the Ministére de la Guerre, charged with the study of 
questions affecting the general direction of the War. General Hallouin 
will be the head of this section. 
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THE KNIFE IN TRENCH WARFARE. 


By COLONEL THE Rt. Hon. Sir JoHN MacponaLp, G.C.B., V.D. 





THE question whether the knife is a weapon which should be recognized 
as a part of Infantry equipment has been raised since the present War 
began ; but it has not been practically answered. It may well be doubted 
whether it has really been considered in all its aspects, or, indeed, con- 
sidered with due care at all. That it has been unofficially recognized by 
battalion commanders and those serving under them as a valuable 
adjunct to equipment for trench combat is proved by the fact that many 
officers and soldiers have armed themselves with knives for close fight- 
ing purposes, so much so that many tradesmen have found it profitable 
to design knives for trench use, and offer such for sale, exhibiting them 
along with other military accessories in their shop windows. Some of 
these are very badly designed, as will be pointed out later, but the fact 
that many such knives have been purchased is beyond doubt, and our 
Allies, the French, have also armed themselves with the knife. 


It is to be hoped that this matter will be taken up and considered 
seriously. Hitherto it has been treated in the ordinary way. When any 
new device is laid before the British subject, his first and dominant 
inclination is to grasp any objection to it, and, if no 
other will serve, to condemn it as a ‘‘newfangled’’ idea, 
and be content with any fantastic reason tending to the 
conclusion that it will not do, or, at least, that what is already in 
use is good enough. It is this engrained and unreasoning con- 
servatism which has cost us in the past millions of loss. A marked 
case of this has been brought to light by the occurrence of war with 
Germany. Many years ago two students in Edinburgh made a valu- 
able discovery in regard to aniline dyes, and offered their secret to 
our dye makers in this country, but were unable to effect business, 
although asking but a moderate sum for their remuneration. The dye 


trade brushed it aside without any reasonable consideration, the result | 


being that the lads took the matter to Germany, and brought to that 
country many millions of profit, which truly came out of the pockets of 
our dye makers, who, as they would not look at a good thing when 
offered to them, had to pay through the nose to those more astute than 
themselves. This is mentioned as an instance of what has been too 
common in the past from our constitutional aversion to what is novel, 
and complaisant contentment with what we have. It is to be hoped that 
it may be possible to induce authority not to refuse a real consideration 
to the question of the trench-knife, which, it is believed, may save many 
a life and give many a success in the trenches. Those who favour it 
would earnestly ask that what is to be said for it be considered in all 
its bearings. If, after real attention, it is condemned, then there is no 
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more to be said. What is pleaded for is that it is at least worthy of 
serious consideration, and it is hoped to show that actual occurrences at 
the Front demonstrate that for want of such a handy short weapon 
the soldier may be, and often is, handicapped in the close struggle 
in narrow trenches which so often occurs in modern fighting. 

The present War has proved itself to be very different in its details 
from any contest between armies that the world has ever seen. In one 
particular it presents features which in former days were but occasion- 
ally, if at all, present. For many years it was generally assumed that 
the improvement in power and range of firearms would lead to battles 
being decided at a distance, and that hand-to-hand fighting would be 
the rare exception, only occurring in isolated cases. No doubt it was 
so in the Boer War, where every Boer had his pony in waiting and 
made off whenever there was risk of coming to close quarters. How 
completely has the twentieth century campaign exploded this theory. 
Fighting Infantry come closer together, and in more cramped places 
than they ever did before, except when forts were being assaulted. In 
the old days there was resolute charging in the open, and very often 
those against whom the charge was directed were so unnerved that, they 
gave way before the bayonets crossed. This is proved historically, and 
demonstrated by the fact that in the Napoleonic wars not more than 3 
or 4 per cent. of the casualties were the result of bayonet wounds. 
To-day the line of fight from the North Sea to Switzerland is one vast 
double siege front, on which the opposing trench fortifications are often 
but a stone’s throw apart, and success is only to be obtained by a 
direct rush to clear the enemy’s trench by driving him out or destroying 
him. Thus the arme blanche is in daily effective use, and the proportion 
of stab wounds is greatly increased. 

The suggestion of the trench-knife has been put aside by authority, 
for certain reasons assigned. It is said that it involves a style of fight- 
ing which is distasteful to the British character. This is, of course, a 
sentimental argument. It has always been held in these islands that 
to stab another with a knife, though a common mode of contest in 
private life among Eastern and Latin nations, is un-English, and long 
may this be the feeling of the British subject. But surely such an idea 
can have no application to hand-to-hand fighting in war. Stabbing in 
war is a duty, and not a private wrong. A bayonet is just a stabbing 
knife, the only difference being that the knife is fastened to the end 
of the firearm. A wound with a knife is just the same as a wound with 
a bayonet, or with a cutlass, or with a midshipman’s dirk, which is a 
weapon that has never been condemned as un-English. This objection 
must fail, having no application to war in any sense. 

The other argument is technical. It is said that a man with a bayonet 
will always be more than a match for the man armed with a knife 
‘‘only,’’ even in a narrow trench. One may demur to this “ always.”’ 
If two men have got into position close to one another, the bayonet 
cannot be used unless the man with the bayonet has room and time to 
draw back so as to get the bayonet in front of his opponent. A 
momentary stroke with a knife will make him a casualty in one second. 
But even granting the proposition, it is based upon the false idea that 
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the knife is proposed to be substituted for the bayonet. No one who 
is favourable to the trench-knife equipment would for a moment suggest 
it could take the place of the bayonet, or that the soldier should not 
have his bayonet, and be thoroughly trained to its use, as he is now. 
In most contingencies the bayonet is the indispensable weapon, from 
which the soldier should never be parted under any circumstances. The 
question of the trench-knife should be considered, not as a weapon 
contrasted with the bayonet, and proposed to be substituted for it, but 
only as a useful and needful weapon in circumstances which now, under 
modern conditions, frequently occur where the use of the bayonet is 
impossible, and the attempt to use it would expose a man to unneces- 
sary danger. It is earnestly to be hoped that attention will be given to 
the question in this aspect. When it is said that the bayonet, ‘‘ even in 
a narrow trench,’”’ is a more effective weapon than a knife, the conten- 
tion is disputable. It is disproved by what has occurred in trenches on 
many occasions. That it is not sound will be seen to be clearly enough 
when what often occurs, and must occur, in the trench combat is fairly 
considered. It frequently happens that when a man gets into a trench, 
an enemy, or more than one enemy, may be close to him or come round 
from a traverse and get close to him. There may even be a jam-up of 
friends and foes, crowded together so closely that the rifle and bayonet 
cannot be thrust out or drawn back, so as to present a chance of a 
bayonet stroke being given. | How, in such circumstances, can the 
bayonet be effective ? Common sense leads to the certainty that in lines 
of trenches into which men leap down in attack, enemies may come 
from traverses or dug-outs, and a crowd be caused. This hardly calls 
for illustration from facts, but facts are abundant. Scarcely a week 
passes without one reading how Corporal So-and-So, finding himself 
jammed up with an opponent, had to try to do his best when the enemy 
got too ciose past his bayonet, and to club him with the butt, or 
Private So-and-So had to resort to his fists to knock his man out of time, 
or, if not a boxer, caught him by the throat by both hands and throttled 
the life out of him. This latter is surely more un-English and less 
military than a jab with a knife, which is just a small dirk or a skean- 
dhu, traditional armament both in the case of Scots and of young naval 
officers. Another report speaks of a ‘‘ Tommy’”’ of great strength 
seizing the ‘‘ Boche’’ against whom he is crowded up, and throwing 
him out of the trench on to the parapet. So much is a weapon for 
the trench felt to be necessary that soldiers arm themselves with 
knobkerries studded with nails, a most unhandy weapon, as it must 
be raised over the head in order to give an effective blow. 

Such incidents prove conclusively that a soldier with a bayonet 
may under modern conditions of fighting be so placed that he has to 
resort to personal tactics because he finds himself in a position where 
his regulation weapon is practically useless, and he must improvise. 

But when such fisticuffings, or stranglings, or wrestlings, or batter- 
ings have to be resorted to, the soldier is placed at a great disadvantage 
should one or more enemies come on the scene while he is bruising, or 
choking, or throwing, or hammering. Both his hands are occupied, 
so that he cannot use them to protect himself, either with or without a 
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weapon. And, further, he has had to do what no soldier ever should 
do : he has had to part with his weapon. He cannot use fists to strike or 
hands to choke or wrestle while he holds on to his rifle and bayonet, and 
it is reasonable to suppose he would not do so unless the situation pre- 
sented him with no alternative. We read of the rifle being passed to a 
comrade behind to free the hands. But parting with his weapon, as he 
must, when it cannot be effectively applied, and both hands being occu- 
pied, he is at the mercy of any opponent who can get at him. He may 
knock out, or strangle, or throw his man, but, doing so, he is deprived 
of all personal power of self-protection. Any single enemy coming 
upon the scene has him at his mercy. 

It is therefore contended that the argument which puts the bayonet 
and knife in contrast is fallacious, and, further, that the facts refute 
the view that a man armed with a bayonet may not in modern warfare 
be often in such positions as exclude the efficiency of the bayonet and 
make it necessary that some other mode of attack and defence must be 
resorted to, any such mode depriving him of all power of defence. 

If this be conceded, as in face of the facts it must be, then the argu- 
ment in favour of the knife, as a subsidiary weapon only, acquires 
strength, and calls for favourable consideration. If authority declines 
to concede this, then there is no more to be said at present. The matter 
must stand over, as so many matters in the military region of public 
affairs have had to stand over for a generation or more, to be finally 
adopted and received with universal assent. There have been a good 
many cases of such decisive rejection, followed later by final consent, 
within the last half century. One is not, therefore, inclined to be dis- 
couraged by a single rebuff. Hope is still in Pandora’s box. 

In the hope, therefore, that the trench-knife will not have to wait for 
official sanction, and that even yet its value may be recognized during 
what remains of the close trench combat in the present war, it only 
remains to state what is suggested as to the knife itself and its equip- 
ment. It need not be large or long. The blade should be in section like 
this -<>- and be about 33 to 4 inches long. It should have a 
rough or grooved handle. The position in which it should be placed 
is very important. The blade should be in a sheath made fast to the 
jacket close to the left armpit. It can then be drawn instantly, so as to 
give a powerful back-handed stroke no matter how close up the foe 
might be. Suppose there were two or three of the enemy close up. Two 
or three jabs at the faces could be given in as few seconds, while the 
striker’s forearm would be a guard for his own head. The jab in the 
face is the most flabbergasting stroke that can be given, and the back- 
handed stroke is the most powerful. Delivered with the back-handed 
swing it could not but be effective. The true purpose is not to kill but 
to put out of action—a wounded man being much more troublesome to 
the enemy than a dead one. The true purpose is to disable and 
demoralize for the time. In no way can this be done better than by a 
stroke in the face. 

Some of the trench-knives which have been put upon the market, 
and of which many have been sold, are badly designed. They consist 
of a handle with a spike-shaped knife set at right angles to it, and 
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carried in a sheath at the right side or in the puttie. This is essentially 
a bad arrangement. In a crowd it may be difficult to get at or todraw 
it, and while doing so the soldier cannot protect himself. When out, 
it can only be used by the elbow being drawn back, so as to give a 
forward push. There may be no room to draw back so as to give an 
effective thrust. A thrust forward is also not so telling a stab, and is 
more easily pushed aside, than a swinging back-handed blow. 

It is only necessary to add further that to prevent the knife being lost 
in the trench “‘ scrum ’’ a lanyard should be made fast to the hilt, passed 
through a spring loop at the belt, and brought up to a fastening at the 
shoulder. In drawing the knife the cord would slip free of the spring 
loop. Thus, even if the knife were from any cause to be dropped from 
the hand, it would not be lost. 

These lines have been penned in the assured belief that if authority 
will sanction the trench-knife it will save many a life of our own gallant 
men and put a corresponding number of our enemies in the casualty 
list. If there is any bad reasoning in what has been said, doubtless it 
will be exposed. If not, there may be hope that authority will not be 
like a certain animal that stoppeth her ear, even though the voice be not 
the voice of a charmer, but only of one who knows there is something to 
be said, and feels constrained to say it. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE VERY YOUNG 
OFFICER. 


By C. N. W. 





My Dear Bianc BEc,— 

Because you are so young and have so recently been turned 
out of the nest, it seems to me that the French name for an immature 
birdling, newly fledged and pale, still, as to the colour of its beak, 
is more applicable to you, the officer fledgling, than the other term of 
Bluet which the French apply to the young bloom, the sapling, other- 
wise the Flower of the Army, or than our English term of youngster— 
and so I address you as Blanc Bec. 

But though your beak is pale, betokening immaturity of experience, 
you have got all your feathers and can use your wings, so there is 
a certain amount of danger that, as in the case of other young birds 
when they first set out to fly about on their own—especially young 
warrior birds—you may butt into things through inexperience. 

For being in the Blanc Bec stage I envy and congratulate you 
—I, who, as an old bird, am relegated to a dull perch in the Senior 
Aviary alongside of other old birds whose cry is in effect—though 
most of them would express it otherwise—‘‘ Eheu fugaces, postume, 
postume—alas! for the days that are lost to me, lost to me.’’ 

Still, moulty as we may be from age, some of us in our day 
have flown strenuously, if not always successfully, and we all regard 
with interest the early flights of the Blanc Bec of to-day, remembering 
our own callow youth, and are moved to croak our warnings to you 
as to what to avoid. 

In the Old Army the great majority of the officers were drawn 
from the class, or genus, which in the bird world is represented by 
the gallinaceous, or combative, fowls; you who read this may belong 
to that genus, or you may come of a more peaceful and dove-like 
stock, but if from the latter you show an amazing pugnacity which, 
dropping the bird metaphor, goes to prove that the Germans and 
our own ante bellum croakers were a bit out in their prognostications 
that the British race was decadent, and that the British lower middle 
class was so steeped in commercialism and the labouring classes in 
Trade Unionism—relieved by striking and watching professional foot- 
ball matches—as to be of no account as fighting men. 

Events have proved that the race can fight as well as ever it did 
—all classes and sections of it, ‘‘ Duke’s son, cook’s son, or son of 
a belted earl ’’; but don’t run away with the idea that because you 
possess the national courage, and your name has appeared in the 
London Gazette as a Temporary Second Lieutenant, you are by mere 
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virtue of being a commissioned officer also a leader of men; to be 
that you must possess, or set to work to acquire if you want to be 
a good officer and not a useless—and therefore in war a dangerous— 
slacker, the qualities which make for leadership. 


I don’t suppose you have had time, recently, to indulge in light 
literature such as Blackwood’s Magazine, or the Journal of the Royal 
Artillery Institution, in which case you will have missed reading in 
the former the description—under the title ‘‘ Fallen Angels ’’—of the 
gradual, and at times painful, process of forming the young, New 
Army, officer in a cadet corps, and, in the latter, the very excellent 
open letter by ‘‘ Esterel’’ to the Junior (Artillery) Subaltern. 

This is what the author of ‘‘ Fallen Angels’’ has to say—and 
it is worth considering—about the qualities which make for leader- 
ship :—‘‘ The obvious qualities that an officer must possess. . . are . . . 

‘‘(1) The gift of leadership. 

‘“‘(2) A personality and a character that will command the respect 
of the men committed to his care. 

‘““(3) A smart personal appearance combined with cleanly and 
temperate habits, for no man can be expected to respect a leader who 
never washes, or is seen to be tight, or wandering about in a public 
place arm in arm with ladies of slight reputation.”’ 


Now, if you are a Public School-boy you have started on soldiering 
as an officer with a great pull over your brother warts! who are not, 
because, in spite of the admitted shortcomings of a _ Public 
School education, Public School discipline is the best training for a 
leader of men in that it teaches the great lesson of playing the game 
always, in other words, playing for your side and not for yourself. 
Politicians, I admit, also play for their own side—or Party—but, 
while doing so, they play hard for themselves, which makes all the 
difference. Soldiers never. 


In a great, new, improvised Army of several millions it is obviously 
impossible that all the young officers can have been at a Public School ; 
nor can they have the benefit of passing leisurely through the good 
old regimental mill—or school—as did the officers of the Old Army, 
a mill which, when the crisis of 1914 arrived, had ground out the 
regimental officers of Mons, Le Cateau, and Ypres. In the New 
Army the young officer, or Blanc Bec, or wart, has passed straight 
from the office stool, or from behind the counter, into a position which 
in war time demands from even the wartiest of warts the highest 
qualities a man can possess. You, Blanc Bec of the New Army, 
have displayed on the Somme, the Ancre, or wherever the New Army 
has fought, the same bravery as your predecessor; but you fall short 
of him in many respects, and, believe me, it is in the kindliest spirit 
that I am writing to point out to you, the latest type of officer, how 
you so often fail to come up to the accepted, because proved, old 
standard. I will take the quotation, given above, from ‘‘ Fallen 
Angels’’ as my text, switching on to “ Esterel’’—to whom I here 


1 Wart—an excrescence on the posterior of society—a junior subaltern. 
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make all due acknowledgments—at intervals. I cannot hope to better 
his open letter to the Junior Subaltern and am only attempting to 
amplify it. 

I rather demur to “ Fallen Angels’’ (1) ‘‘ gift of leadership,’’ 
because, although great generalship is a gift, and great generals are 
born, not made, and are somewhat rare, the art of leadership of the 
smaller units can be acquired, if you do not possess it at the outset; 
but (2) ‘‘ personality and a character that will command the respect of 
the men committed to your care,’’ seems to me to touch the spot. 

As regards personality, ‘‘ Esterel’’ asks his gunner Blanc Bec, 
**Do you command your section? or are you merely in it? Have 
you got that grip? If you have not you are merely a rather unreliable 
means of transmitting orders which you are incapable of enforcing. 
Your men size you up very quickly and, as a rule, with painful 
accuracy.’’ Now about getting that grip (quite apart from earning the 
respect of your men); it is only to be done by, as “‘ Esterel’’ says, 
‘*‘looking out for the weak spots in your knowledge and skill and 
downing them completely one thing at a time.’’ Earlier in his open 
letter he puts this question to his Junior Subaltern, ‘‘ Do you know 
everything about those ordinary everyday things which you are sup- 
posed to be au fait with? I do not refer to strategy, military history, 
or the pack equipment of the Bulgarian infantry. I mean your own 
job. For instance, is it quite impossible to bowl you out in your 
knowledge of the following’’—and he proceeds to give a list of 
elementary subjects, knowledge or ignorance of which go to make an 
efficient or a useless gunner Junior Subaltern. 

He writes to the gunner subaltern and deals, for the most part, 
with gunner subjects, but his advice can be applied universally, and 
the gist of it is—master the details of your own job and don’t depend 
on your N.C.Os.—however capable—to make good your ignorance of 
anything you, as an officer, ought to know concerning your duties 
and your command—the time may come when, if you have been a 
slacker, not only your own little lot, your platoon, but your company 
and battalion and other units right and left of you may be scuppered 
through your inefficiency. ‘‘ Nice thought,’’ as ‘‘ Esterel’’ remarks. 
And even if nothing very serious results from your lack of knowledge 
of the most elementary matters concerning your little job, you will be 
written down by vour superiors and—what is even worse—by your men 
as an Ass. 

‘*Esterel’’ gives also very sound advice about not ‘‘ badgering 
your men”? just to exert your temporary authority; but, on the other 
hand, do not be afraid of earning unpopularity (it will only be tem- 
porary) by enforcing all orders from above, or any you decide that 
it is necessary to issue yourself. Be absolute boss of your own clump 
of men and see to it that every man in it looks to you as his boss, 
passing on any orders, whether from the Field Marshal Commanding- 
in-Chief, the Corps, the Divisional, the Brigade, or the Battalion 
Commander, which may not have reached you direct. 

I feel I am exploiting ‘‘ Esterel’? unduly—sucking his brains in 
fact—but before finishing with his model open letter I will quote his 
formula for power to command. 
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‘* Power to command = strength of character + determination + tact.’” 
Working backwards: tact is one of those blessed words like Meso- 
potamia which can be overdone. Your ultra tactful man is generally 
a moral coward who follows the line of least resistance—but often 
arrives at eminence. Don’t be too tactful—or, as the sailorman 
expresses it, ‘‘ too politeful’’ in dealing with your men, but 
again, never damn a man’s individual eyes or hold him up to ridicule 
before his pals—damn the collective eyes of the platoon—and hard— 
if it deserves it, but treat the individual soldier with the respect he 
deserves. Determination and strength of character are synonymous 
terms; if you determine in your own mind that a certain course of 
action is the one which the platoon is to follow, get it done and no 
back chat about it. The men will respect you, however young you 
may be, for having a stiff upper lip. 

I assume that, by sticking to your job, you will before very long 
become an efficient enough officer—within vour limitations—but there 
is more “‘to it’’ than military knowledge. 

‘* Fallen Angels ’’ dilates on personal cleanliness; I honestly do 
not believe, from my experience of him, that the New Army young 
officer omits to wash; quite contrariwise. But he does, at times, cut 
a queer figure in uniform! and recalls that dreadful creature the 
ae knut.’’ 

Don’t, Blanc Bec, demean yourself by wearing a fearsome sponge- 
bag cap—drooping over one eye; it does not look soldierly, and is 
therefore not ‘* it’’; nor are slacks, turned up to display your fancy 
socks. Certain expressions occur to me. ‘‘Good Form ’’; ‘‘ Manners 
Maketh Man”’ “‘ Officer and Gentleman ’’—they all dove-tail. Believe 
me, no one is quicker to spot and resent being under the command 
of a bounder than Mr. Thomas Atkins—Old or New. 

I do not suppose many Blanc Becs will come across this long 
screed—or read it to the end, if they do; but if any do, remember 

always, while you hold the King’s commission, that you are the 
successor of generations of gallant gentlemen who, because they were 
gentlemen—not very learned perhaps—made the good officers they were, 
and that it is not enough to be without fear—you must also be without 


reproach, by which I mean you must not bring contempt on vour 
uniform. 
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A VOYAGE ON THE GREAT: NYANZA. 





[The following account was written before the War, and while 
more than one half of the 2,000 miles littoral of Victoria Nyanza 
was in the possession of Germany. Some of the statements are, 
therefore, no longer correct, but they have been retained for the sake 
of historical accuracy. ] 





OF all the fresh-water lakes in the world, Lake Superior alone is larger 
than Victoria Nyanza, which is in outline an irregular oval, and which 
occupies almost as much of the earth’s surface as Scotland. It lies under 
the Equator, nearly 4,000 feet above the level of the distant Indian 
Ocean ; and its major axis, measured by the greatest distance over which 
a steamer could pass without materially altering her course, is about 250 
miles long; while its minor axis, which is approximately the line of 
demarcation between the British Protectorates and the German East 
African colony, is about 220 miles in breadth. 

Victoria Nyanza is a comparatively shallow tray full of water set 
down among the highlands of Equatorial Africa. Far greater depths 
have been sounded on Albert Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika, each of 
them of less superficial area, though containing a greater volume of 
water. It is subject to slight periodical and occasional changes of level, 
the cause of which has not yet been ascertained. Although it is the 
basin into which falls a considerable number of tropical rivers and 
streams, the loss by evaporation under the tropical sun is so great that 
the volume of water discharged from the outlet near Jinja, on the 
northern shore, is comparatively small, and this, so soon as it has flung 
itself over the brink at Ripon Falls, becomes the young Nile, which 
here makes its first appearance on the maps, squeezing through boulders 
and swirling towards the Mediterranean in rapids, It is the only great 
river which runs true to the Pole, for throughout its course it rarely 
diverges materially from the meridian of its source. To the Ancients 
the Nile was a geographical mystery, and they wondered whence the 
River of the Desert and the Delta came. In the time of Strabo, 
Ptolemy, and Herodotus the existence of the White Nile was probably 
unknown, and the Blue Nile, which was the only Nile they knew, was 
believed to rise in certain far-away Mountains of the Moon. 

All but the younger men of the Kavirondo tribe, which wears no 
clothes, and is settled on the north-east corner of Victoria Nyanza, can 
remember the time when the only craft that floated on its lustrous 
waters were rude canoes. Then suddenly a strange monster appeared, 
but when it came, and how it came, the tribe could not say. 

“*Sir William Mackinnon ’”’ was built in England, and, after a 
successful trial trip, was resolved into elemental particles, all of which 
were designed with regard to the load which might be carried by a 
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gang of native porters in a roadless and almost trackless country under 
the Equator. The disjecta membra which, when assembled, were ‘‘ Sir 
William Mackinnon,’’ were shipped to Mombasa, whence they were sent 
up in detail to the Nyanza. A file of porters nearly 600 miles in length 
passed painfully through the British East African Protectorate. Strange 
shapes and devices of metal—vacuum and pressure gauges, outboard 
brackets for twin screws, side and riding lights, boiler and condenser 
tubes, engine-room telegraphs, cylinder covers, furnace bars, piston- 
rods and eccentrics, and all the paraphernalia of a steamship—met the 
astonished eyes of the tribes, with the result that not a few of these dis- 
appeared during the long trek, and may at a future time be discovered 
adorning the kraal of some native chief. 

The replacement of the missing details, of which duplicates had to 
be obtained from England, delayed the reconstruction of ‘‘ Sir William 
Mackinnon.’’ Many months elapsed before the great jig-saw puzzle 
was completed, and then the ship which had already steamed on the 
North Sea was launched anew on the Great Nyanza at Port Florence, 
the European settlement adjacent to the Kavirondo village of Kisumu. 

** Sir William Mackinnon ”’ was the pioneer of steam navigation on 
the lake. After the opening of the so-called Uganda Railway, which 
traverses British East Africa but does not enter the country from which 
it takes its name, three other steamers were sent out in sections with less 
difficulty and risk, and ‘‘ Winifred,”’ ‘‘ Sybil,’’ and ‘‘ Clement Hill ”’ 
arrived on the station. The Blue Ensign floats over their sterns; they 
are in charge of officers of the Royal Naval Reserve, and are manned by 
native lake-men; and every week they circumnavigate the Great 
Nyanza in reverse directions, a voyage of 800 miles. As a rule, they 
steam only during the day, going to roost for the night in some 
sheltered haven or tranquil channel between the islands and the main- 
land. 

A railway station, whence the line is prolonged to a pier and a 
wharf, on which nude natives are off-loading trucks and transferring 
cargo into the steamer’s hold ; a European township of bungalows roofed 
with corrugated iron and set in delightful gardens full of tropical 
flowers ; an expanse of tranquil water on which the dark, distant moun- 
tains, as well as the rich green growths on the shore, are faithfully 
reproduced ; troops of zebras and antelopes roaming on the low ground 
near at hand; the Equator not ten miles away—Port Florence. No 
doubt the thought of some fair Florence far away moved the pioneer to 
discard the native name, Kisumu. 

It stands at the head of a muddy and shallow inlet of the lake called 
—-from the local tribe—the Gulf of Kavirondo, and as it cannot be 
entered by steamers drawing more than ten feet of water, it will never 
become a great lake port like Buffalo or Chicago. At present it is the 
lacustrine terminus of the Uganda Railway, which will probably in the 
not distant future be continued to the more convenient haven of Port 
Victoria. 

A speed limit is imposed upon the locomotives of the Uganda Rail- 
way, not, however, by legislation, but by the nature of the country. 
Three times a week a through train from Mombasa reaches Port 
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Florence, having covered the distance of 584 miles in forty-two hours. 
In a modest fashion, Port Florence resembles the ports of embarkation 
on the south coast of England. The train from the interior halts for a 
few minutes at the town station, and then slowly advances to the pier, 
where ‘‘ Winifred,’’ ‘‘ Sybil,’’ or ‘‘ Clement Hill’’ is in waiting, with 
her steam up and ready to receive her passengers. 

Just before noon on an August day ‘‘ Winifred ’’ backed out from 
the pier at Port Florence under starboard helm, waltzed round on her 
twin screws, and headed across the land-locked Gulf of Kavirondo to 
Usembo Bay, where she discharged a portion of her cargo, a consign- 
ment of building materials. The joists for the new house on the lonely 
shore were lowered over the side, and formed into a raft, and this, with 
the help of one of the ship’s boats, was paddled to the little landing- 
stage by a native detail of the crew with a single oar. 

The screws churn the mud of the shallow gulf, leaving a streak of dis- 
coloured water trailing in the wake. The northern shore is for the most 
part low and green, with a background of Equatorial hills. Towards 
the south rise the dark-peaked heights of Homa Mountain and an 
assemblage of minor conical knolls. Egret skim the tiny waves; and a 
curious sight is the little green floating islands of herbage, a few square 
yards in area, that have been detached from the shore during the rains, 
and which drift at random before the breeze until, after many days, 
they return to the land. 

A settlement on Homa Bay was the next port of call. For this 
there was a consignment of half-a-dozen buffalo hides and a hundred or 
more empty paraffin cases. The hides are worth 250 rupees each, and 
will in course of time be fashioned into shields for the native chiefs. 
The paraffin cases will be filled with ghee, and before many weeks are 
over will be crossing the Indian Ocean to Hindustan. The Uganda 


* Railway has enabled Bengal to purchase its food in Central Africa. 


Meanwhile, a portion of the horizon had been darkened by clouds of 
almost inky blackness, and these closed in to the zenith after sunset, 
and discharged a deluge of tropical rain upon ‘‘ Winifred,’’ at anchor 
for the night in Homa Bay. 

Rusinga Island, which in plan on the chart curiously resembles 
the profile of a duck on the water, gives its name to the main channel 
leading out of the gulf into the open lake which is used by the steamers 
bound to or from Uganda. A very narrow channel between the south 
shore of Rusinga and Kasagunga on the mainland called Mbita Passage 
is threaded by the track of steamers bound to or from the German 
settlements in the south. Victoria Nyanza has been surveyed by naval 
officers, and is included in the list of charts published by the Hydro- 
graphical Department of the Admiralty. 

Through the Rusinga Channel the steamer passes out of the 
shallow and turbid Gulf of Kavirondo into the clear, pale-blue waters 
of the open lake. Many archipelagos, minor groups of islands, and 
solitary islands lie off the northern shore, and are constantly in sight; 
while to the south and west a water horizon only is seen. The course 
is shaped for Loliu, a low island of uneven profile, which is passed 
within a mile, and a few hours later the Equator is crossed in longitude 
33° 25’ E., which is approximately the meridian of the Crimea. 
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In strange lands, strange sights! A pillar of cloud rose out of the 
horizon in the south exactly resembling the column of smoke which 
rises vertically from the funnel of a steamer keeping pace with a wind 
abaft. There are four-and-a-half steamers on Victoria Nyanza; the half 
steamer is a German launch stationed at Muanza. All of these were 
accounted for elsewhere, and, besides, they burn wood, and not coal. 
The pillar of cloud was, in fact, composed of myriads and myriads of 
insects drifting across the lake. Sometimes the assemblage takes the 
form of a column or pillar, sometimes it broods upon the horizon like a 
dark cloud full of rain, for which it can easily be mistaken. These 
travelling insect swarms are constantly met with on the lake, and the 
steamers, if possible, diverge from their course to avoid contact with 
the unwelcome hosts of aerial tramps. 

The Uvuma Archipelago, which is sighted by the steamer soon after 
leaving Loliu Island, and which lies in a bay on the extreme north of 
the lake, has been in recent years the scene of more than one naval 
battle, and also of a great human calamity. 

The Wavuma tribe, living on Uvuma and the adjacent islands, Usiri 
and Ugaia, were agriculturists and fishermen, good swimmers, and 
skilled in canoe work. The Kings of Uganda, on the mainland, found 
that a group of islands from which hardy ‘‘ vikings ”’ or ‘‘ creek men ”’ 
could pounce out suddenly and raid their territory and interfere with the 
peaceful passage of their craft along the Uganda littoral, were objection- 
able neighbours. Many centuries previously other sovereigns had some- 
what similarly suffered at the hands of Norman “ vikings’’ or ‘‘ creek 
men,”’ and history repeated itself on the distant shores of Victoria 
Nyanza. 

In the year 1873 an exasperated King of Uganda named Mtesa 
assembled a fleet of 230 war canoes and an army of 100,000 men, some 
of whom were armed with guns, and proposed to subdue the buccaneers 
of the Uvuma Archipelago. He began clumsily, for he held a review 
in anticipation of victory instead of in celebration of it. While the 
review was in progress the Wavumas attacked his canoes and captured 
some of them. Soon a deus ex machina appeared upon the scene in the 
shape of a white man. The advice of King Mtesa’s friend, Stanley, the 
traveller, to build a causeway across the sound to Uvuma Island was 
taken with enthusiasm, but when this languished the work progressed 
slowly. Three more battles were fought upon the lake. The first two 
were indecisive; the last was a victory for the Wavumas. Mtesa abah- 
doned the attempt to subdue the archipelago. To save his face, Stanley, 
acting in the capacity of Bismarck’s ‘‘ honest broker,’’ persuaded the 
Wavumas to submit pro forma, and to pay Mtesa a yearly tribute of 
hippopotamus tusks and two young girls, but the tribe remained 
masters of the lake. 

As might have been anticipated, the Wavuma tribe soon again 
gave trouble. They raided the mainland, and engaged in the slave 
trade. But these practices would probably have been overlooked if they 
had not annoyed the British East Africa Company by obstructing the 
lake route between the Gulf of Kavirondo and Uganda. Expostulations 
and diplomatic action being of no avail, a force of 10,000 men, under 
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three European officers, was assembled at Kampala in January, 1893. 
The expedition embarked in the Murchison Gulf in 250 canoes on a 
voyage of sixty miles. In the subsequent operations the Wavumas 
showed considerable strategical and tactical skill. Off Usiri they led 
the canoe flotilla among shoals and rocks, and compelled it to re-form, 
but Usiri was captured after a brisk resistance. At Usiri the expedition 
again embarked, and paddled towards Usuma, watched by a squadron 
of hovering canoes. 

The Wavuma fleet now broke up into two divisions, one division ot 
eighty canoes faring to the south. It was engaged at long range, but 
passed away unhurt. When this engagement was abandoned and the 
flotilla’s front changed towards the north, eighty more Wavuma canoes 
sallied from a Uvuma creek and bore down upon it, while the southern 
division advanced against its rear. A simultaneous attack from front 
and rear was no doubt intended, but was not accurately timed. The 
division in front charged bravely, but was powerless against a hail of 
bullets discharged from a Maxim gun, and took to flight. Uvuma was 
occupied, and the freedom of the lake traffic vindicated. The Wavuma 
tribe was permitted to retain its independence, and was admitted to the 
friendship of the British East Africa Company. 

A few years passed by, and now not a canoe is seen in the sounds and 
channels or drawn up as of old on the shore of Itome Bay; not a hut 
remains on Uvuma. A new, relentless, and insidious enemy attacked 
the Wavumas—a fly, five-eighths of an inch long, called Glossina 
palpalis. The creature is supposed to have travelled eastwards from the 
upper waters of the Congo, bearing with it the deadly virus of the 
sleeping sickness. It is a thing of dark and evil ways. It makes its 
home under the foliage of the low trees and shrubs that grow upon the 
littus iniquum of the islands, and it cannot live away from fresh water. 
It abhors the light, and perishes if exposed for more than a brief period to 
the Equatorial sun. Asa rule it shuns white men, especially if they are 
clad in white clothing, which is anathema to it. Its bite causes no pain 
or irritation, and the venom which it injects may remain dormant in the 
human victim’s body for two years before the dread disease shows itself. 
All the lovely islands that fringe the north-west shore of Victoria Nyanza 
from the Uvuma Archipelago to the Sesse Archipelago, nearly one 
hundred miles away to the south-west, are, as far as human life is con- 
cerned, a wilderness. The sleeping sickness, which is not, as its name 
might imply, a peaceful passing away, but a horrible ordeal, carried off 
more than half the island population. The survivors were withdrawn 
from the islands by the Uganda Government, and settled on the main- 
land, and the islands were left in sole possession of the Glossina palpalis. 
There is some hope that in the course of a few years the infected and 
venomous flies, which are but a small proportion of the whole com- 
munity, and which cannot communicate the virus to their fellows, may 
become extinct, and that then it may be possible to repatriate the 
islanders in their desolated homes.? 





1It is said that the female fly only is venomous. If this be true, then it would 
appear that the sex gives trouble even in the lowest orders of animated nature. 
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The steamer enters the Uvuma Archipelago by the passage between 
Uvuma and Ugaia, and crosses the mouth of Itome Bay, an indentation 
of the former island. Her helm is ported by the black quartermaster, 
and she is soon running along the mainland shore down the Uvuma 
Channel, which branches westward, and becomes Napoleon Gulf, a 
sheet of water of limited extent, with an island in the middle. The 
name seems too grandiose for the restricted area, but it is the cradle of 
the mighty Nile. As if to redress the extravagance, the small settle- 
ment on the Gulf of Napoleon is named Jinja. If the former is 
grandiose, the latter is comical. They correct each other, and produce 
a fair general average. 

Jinja is not ten years old as a European place of abode. An eminence 
of rich red soil was sprinkled over with bungalows, a portion of the 
surface was smoothed into a tennis court, and the native name was 
retained. The thoughts of the founder did not immediately revert to 
some woman at home, as at Port Amelia, Port Florence, Port Alice, and 


other places, and he was content with Jinja. 

Jinja exists mainly for the purpose of receiving the bales of raw 
cotton which come down by rail from the Lake Choga district, and of 
forwarding them by the lake steamers to be ginned at Entebbe and 
elsewhere. For the traveller, its chief fact is that it is within a few 
minutes’ walk from the Ripon Falls, where the Nile makes its modest 
entrance into the geographical world. The falls are of no great height 
and the volume of the water is inconsiderable. The current is imper- 
ceptible at the pier, a mile away, where the Gulf of Napoleon becomes 
narrower, bends gently round a bluff, and the falls are not revealed 
until they are near at hand. They are approached by slight rapids, 
but below them the rapids are continuous for many miles. Little 
stone jetties, used by the natives for laundry-work and by the European 
settlers as stances for fly-fishing, project into the pool which receives 
the surplus waters of Victoria Nyanza and transmutes them into the 
Nile. 
Next morning at sunrise ‘‘ Winifred ’’ was retracing her course on 
the Uvuma Channel, which, as soon as the island from which it takes 
its name is passed, becomes the Rosebery Channel, which, in its turn, 
becomes the Damba Channel. A chain of deserted islands lies on the 
port side, and the long swell that rolls in through the openings between 
them has a touch of the Atlantic about it. Off Zirivandi Island the track 
bends at right angles into Murchison Bay, at the head of which, on a 
minor lake feature called Luzira Bay, stands Port Kampala. Kampala, 
the capital of Uganda, lies seven miles inland, and is approached by an 
excellent road. The town itself, which is the headquarters of the various 
Christian missions working in Central Africa, is not of much interest, 
as most of the buildings are of European pattern and of mean appear- 
ance. Many of the natives wear crosses or crucifixes. 

The Kampala road is for the most part lined on each side with 
banana groves. Here and there a grass-thatched hut is seen, and a few 
hamlets occupy clearings in the woods; picturesque little communities 
which have probably remained unchanged in general features and 


appearance during many centuries. 
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The jinriksha is the only wheeled vehicle seen on the highway to 
Kampala. It is worked by a team of four natives, one of whom leads 
between the shafts, while the others push behind. It might be thought 
that the exertion of conveying fourteen stone of Englishman along the 
undulating road would be sufficient to call for all the resources of their 
breath, but during the greater part of the journey the leader chants a 
recitative in monotone, to which the pushers respond in unison with a 
cry in three syllables uttered continuously. The cry from time to time 
merges into a shrill scream that is annoying to the European occupant 
of the jinriksha seated a few inches from the lips of the pushers. The 
leader’s recitative is an impromptu work of the imagination, the theme 
of which is the fare. His parentage, position in life, objects in visiting 
Kampala, his ideas on the subject of backshish, his tastes and habits 
are all set forth at length and with volubility, but fortunately in a 
language which he cannot understand. 

There was scarcely a sign of dawn in the east when ‘‘ Winifred ”’ 
cast off from the pier at Port Kampala, and she was out of Luzira Bay 
when the sun appeared. Her next place of call was Entebbe, the admini- 
strative capital of Uganda, which lies on one of the numerous peninsulas 
projecting into the north-west waters of the lake. Entebbe would be a 
botanical garden in itself, even if the official Botanical Gardens, in 
which experimental cultures of tropical trees, shrubs, and plants are 
carried on, were not adjoining it. The most beautiful flowering trees 
and shrubs—a delightful sight to the passing traveller, line the streets 
and byways. Everything is bright, lovely, and full of colour. There 
is even beauty in the picturesque groups of natives crouched under the 
shade of the trees in the main thoroughfare. These are waiting to be 
hired as porters by the Europeans smoking cigarettes on the pathway 
who are about to start on safari, or shooting expedition, in the interior, 
and who, less than a month ago, were lolling in Pall Mall clubs. No 
one will grudge them their sport in the pursuit of the lion, the leopard, 
and other beasts of prey ; but it is regrettable that in a few months their 
halls and billiard-rooms will be hung with the hideous skulls of such 
beautiful and harmless creatures as Thomson’s gazelle. 

The stay of three hours at Entebbe was all too brief. The travellers 
would have gladly lingered longer in the lovely place of flowers clasped 
in the arms of the lustrous sounds of the lake. Again the Equator was 
crossed, but the thermometer on the bridge stood no higher than 63° at 
noon. The anchor was cast off Bukakata, a settlement of a house or 
two, which is the port of entry of a coffee-growing district. A few 
details of cargo were landed, among them four bicycles, which indicated 
good roads in the Bukakata district. The rough-and-ready methods of 
the natives putting cargo over the side into the lighter account for the 
condition laid down by the Uganda Government that freight can only 
be accepted at owner’s risk. A few miles from the shore is Sesse Island, 
one of the largest on the lake, and shaped like an octopus. It was once 
full of humanity, but is now in undisputed possession of Glossina 
palpalis. ‘‘ Winifred ’’ weighed, and with her masthead and side lights 
burning, just as if she were navigating the English Channel, steamed for 
a few hours to the south, and cast anchor halfway between the southern 
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end of Sesse and the mainland. Above her was the full moon, and a 
gentle breeze soon turned her head to the wind. 


‘* Winifred ’’ left her lonely anchorage before dawn, and six hours. 


later was again at anchor not far from the shore at Bukoba, a German 
settlement. The parallel of latitude 1° South is the dividing line 
between the British and the German colonies on the shores of Victoria 
Nyanza. 

A changed political, social, and official atmosphere is at once 
apparent. Bukoba is clean, orderly, and well laid out. A Marconi mast 
gives communication with Muanza. The residences and public build- 
ings, the chief of which is a boma, or walled enclosure, that is at once a 
fort and the seat of civil government, are substantial, and of good 
design. The German flag is freely displayed, and may be seen more 
often in a German colonial town than the British flag in a whole British 
protectorate. In a new German plantation there is little of make-shift 
and rough-and-ready which are characteristic of the newly-founded 
British settlement. Make-shift and rough-and-ready are not unfavour- 
able omens. They are evidence of the eagerness and impatience of the 
British pioneer and colonist to get to work and establish himslf in a 
new country. In spite of the frowns, and sometimes of the active opposi- 
tion, of his Government, he squats down among natives, gets a grip of 
the land, and founds a colony, which his Government with a weary sigh, 
is at last compelled to recognize and organize. 

When the German Government sees fit to found a colony it detaches 
a piece of itself from the Olympian heights of the Wilhelmstrasse and 
deposits it in some corner of the world. The colony comes into life, 
equipped with officials and a municipality, and governed by a ready- 
made code of laws and regulations from stock. When Germany 
annexed Kiao-chau an order that all dogs must be muzzled was one of 
the first acts of government. All dogs were muzzled in Berlin; there- 
fore all dogs in Kiao-chau must be muzzled. 

Everything is in order and ready for the reluctant Teuton. The 
Italian, the Greek, the Indian trader step in, but there is no German 
queue at the gate. In dealing with the non-European sections of the 
population the paternal instincts of German officialdom can frolic at 
large. The Indian and native locations of a German colony are almost 
as well ordered as the European quarter. The huts and kraals are 
generally arranged in streets and blocks, are inspected periodically, and 
under the sanction of a fine, must be kept scrupulously tidy and clean. 
The predominance of the white man, with the firm maintenance of all his 
ways and fads, is the dominant note of a German colony in East Africa. 
In a British East African colony, on the other hand, these ways and 
fads are, as far as may be politic, adjusted and accommodated to the 
sentiments of the genius loci. Of the two methods the British is 
undoubtedly the more successful with native and Indian, who do not 
readily accept European theories and systems of control, albeit that 
these may be all for their good. 

The sun sank behind the hills; the brief twilight faded away; the 
last lighter, towed in the moonlight by two of the ship’s boats, was on 
its tedious way to the little pier; the cries of the rowers plying the oars 
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gradually grew fainter; and as soon as the twins were recradled in the 
davits, ‘‘ Winifred ’’’ weighed, and steamed to the south-east during the 
night. Soon after sunrise the Miandere Islands were in sight on the 
starboard beam, and as the enclosed waters on the south-eastern shore 
of the lake are approached the surface is sprinkled with a few canoes 
manned by one or two lake men. The canoes have a curious prolonga- 
tion of the keel, forming a beak or ram a little below the water-line. 
his ram was probably the standard equipment oi a Nyanza war-canoe, 
and it was for a time adopted in European navies, but now in the lake 
it serves, it is said, to take up the impact of collision with the shore 
when the canoe is beached in breaking waves, which might otherwise 
crumple up the frail craft. 

An inlet bearing the truly African name of Smith Sound runs into 
the land for thirty or forty miles on the southern shore of the lake. Near 
the mouth of the inlet stands the German settlement of Muanza, on a 
haven formed by a bay and three or four outlying islets. The town is 
built on a level section of ground. The islets, the shore, and one or two 
ridges standing out of the plain resemble the Matoppos in Matabele- 
land, and exhibit similar strange and quaint formations. Rounded 


- boulders of granite are strewn at random on the land and the foreshore, 


of all sizes and shapes, sometimes in heaps, sometimes piled irregu- 
larly one on another, sometimes lying singly and alone, and on their 
smooth surfaces many a lizard, brilliantly coloured in blue and scarlet, 
may be seen basking in the sunlight. Not a few of these boulders are 
poised fantastically on the upper surfaces of the prone stones in various 
attitudes considerably inclined from the vertical. Most of them show 
fractures, and some are sundered in twain from the apex to the base or 
more or less horizontally at the centre. The boulder pinnacles, jutting 
up into the sky, some with rounded, some with pointed peaks, give a 
peculiar grotesqueness and wildness to the scene, and they seem to be 
there for no reason. No satisfactory explanation of their erect or leaning 
position, which contrasts strangely with the recumbent position of the 
boulders on the ground or of the clean fractures by which they are in 
many cases divided, has been offered. 

Muanza is a model settlement furnished with everything that a 
German colony is likely to require for many years tocome. It possesses 
a boma and a Marconi installation. On a hill outside the town is a fort 
flanked at each end by a square tower. A picturesque market-place, 
overshadowed by lofty trees, teems each morning with African life. A 
quadruple row of palms of recent plantation lines the lake shore, on 
which the natives are washing their simple and scanty habiliments and 
themselves. 

The most attractive feature of Muanza is the native street, a suburb 
east of the town. It is approached by a road as smooth and as well kept 
as any European highway, and lined with acacias and palms. In hal. 
a mile the road becomes the native street. On each side stand the native 
houses, picturesquely thatched with grass, which overhangs, and forms 
eaves. The backvards and enclosures are walled in with hurdles of’ 
matting. Here and there the process of building a native house may be 
seen. A row of slender posts is driven into the ground where the main 
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walls and the walls of the several apartments, sometimes five or six in 
number, are to stand. Upon each side of this framework are lashed, 
with strips of cane, horizontal wooden rods, and the wall is completed 
by the insertion of mud, which soon dries in the sun. The edifice is 
then thatched with grass, props are placed to support the overhanging 
eaves, and it is ready for occupation. The walls of some of the larger 
houses are built of large sun-dried bricks. The front of each house is 
carefully swept, and not an item of rubbish litters the ground. 

Muanza is a convict station, and gangs of chained prisoners 
moving in file, are constantly seen wending their sorrowful way through 
the town. 

At noon ‘‘ Winifred ’’ backed out of the pier, and, heading for the 
open lake, was soon in Speke Gulf, and two hours’ steaming brought 
her abreast of Ukerewe Island. Bukondo Point, its north-west ex- 
tremity, is a low promontory composed of a mass of pale, clustered 
rocks, generally pyramidal or roughly rectangular in form, which have 
elbowed out almost ail vegetation. An isthmus covered with grass, and 
rising but a few feet above the level of the lake, joins it to Ilangalla 
Hill, which is also covered with blocks and pyramids of rock. In the 
distance some of the square masses can easily be mistaken for flat- 
roofed houses. A mile from the Point a reef rising just above the 
water is inhabited by a colony of lake birds, the only sign of life 
in the lonely region, save perhaps some chance native paddling his 
own canoe along the shore. 

A few hours of daylight remained when ‘‘ Winifred ’’ cast anchor 
for the night in the Galinzira Channel, and there was time to go 
ashore for a ramble on Kamassi Island. Half an hour’s row against 
the low, long swell that was coming in from the north, and then 
the boat’s black crew, among whom was a man with a past, for he 
had been a cannibal not many years ago, were hauling her up the 
silver strand of a little cove; and soon three white men and a white 
woman, the first who had ever set foot on Kamassi, were roaming 
over the little island. 

A rough path leads up from the cove through small fields of 
mealies and cotton to a little hut village in the midst of banana groves. 
A Kamassi village is a few huts arranged in a circle which is at 
once a township, a homestead, and a byre. Beside each hut stands 
a miniature hut raised on piles above the ground. It is the larder 
in which the people keep their food. ; 

The huts are thatched with grass and the walls are matting 
stretched on hurdles. In many of the huts fires are burning. There 
is no chimney and the smoke oozes out through the roof. The 
wonder is that the huts are not constantly burnt down. Within 
each circle of huts black men, women and children, cows with their 
calves, goats with their kids, fowls, dogs, and even a cat or two, 
all live happily together in community. In the centre is a roost for 
the fowls, and perhaps a fire is burning in the open, and the fly- 
tormented cattle place themselves in the smoke. Hawks circle over- 
head and sometimes boldly swoop down among the huts and carry 
off a chick; monkeys are seen at their gymnastics in the trees. 
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To those of the Kamassi islanders who had been on the mainland 
or had gone off in their canoes to a passing steamer, a white woman 
was not an unknown sight, but most of the islanders had never seen 
one, and they crowded round the pioneeress. Babies were brought 
out of the huts in their mothers’ arms to stare at the strange object, 
but the black babies thought that a woman with a white face, in 
a white dress, and with a white umbrella over her head must be 
an uncanny person, and began to scream and howl and were terribly 
scared when she tried to caress them. 

Not many years ago it was the custom of some of the lake 
tribes to dispose of their superfluous old women by drowning them 
in it. The Germans have sternly suppressed it. On one occasion 
fifteen men, proved guilty of the practice, were hanged, but it is said 
that it is not altogether extinct. 

A low hill, a fort, two German flags, an assemblage of native 
huts, a few buildings for Europeans and their chattels, a little pier— 
Shirati, whereat ‘‘ Winifred’ stayed for a brief time, then steamed 
away and snugged herself early for her night’s rest on the Anglo- 
German boundary line, a few miles south of Ubingo Island. The 
sky towards the west was very dark, but even against it a cloud 
of flies appeared darker, and it was frequently pierced by lightning. 
Soon the rain came down, and a few myriads of flies, the laggards 
of the main cloud, welcomed ‘‘ Winifred’’ back to the British 
Empire. Next day she visited Karungu Bay, on the shore of which 
stands a small British settlement, and in honour of the visit a British 
flag was timidly displayed on the little pier—and hauled down out of 
sight as soon as she steamed away. 

The scenery of the channels and sounds leading from the lake 
to the Gulf of Kavirondo resembles the scenery on the west coast 
of Scotland. Hills slope steeply down to the shore, islands obstruct 
the course, passages to the open water come into view. Kimabono 
and Bassa Islands are passed on the port hand; and then the steamer, 
hugging the south shore of Rusinga Island, heads for the narrow 
and rock-trapped Mbita Passage between that island and the main- 
land, and soon re-enters the Gulf of Kavirondo, which she quitted 
seven davs before, having in the meantime circumnavigated Victoria 
Nyanza, a voyage of 800 miles. 

The last night is spent in Usembo Bay at anchor off a shore 
thickly lined with the slender stems and mop-like heads of the papyrus, 
and frequented by hippopotami, whose heads may be seen appearing 
above the water from time to time above the surface. The hippo- 
potamus is not a good swimmer, and is rarely seen in deep water. 
It is said locally that when beneath the surface he is not swimming 
but walking on the bottom. If it is true that when a hippopotamus 
is. killed the body sinks immediately, then it would appear that it is 
of greater specific gravity than water, and that the live animal can 
only rise to the surface by a muscular effort. 

A few hours’ steaming across the tranquil but turbid Gulf of 
Kavirondo brought ‘‘ Winifred’’ back to the pier at Port Florence 
from which she cast off nine days before. The trains to the sea coast 
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do not invariably run in correspondence with the lake steamers, 
and it may be that twenty-four hours or more have to be spent in 
Port Florence. As a European patch upon an ancient African 
garment it is of interest. The white town is set on a hill overlooking 
the port and the gulf. The lustrous expanse of water is seen 
stretching away to the south-west with the dark mass of Mount Homa 
overhanging it, and close at hand are low green promontories. At 
the foot of the hill are railway buildings, sidings, quays, warehouses, 
and wharves; and a little way apart is the native town of Kisumu. 
The inhabitants may be divided into two classes; the European 
dwellers on the hill who wear some clothes, and the people of Kisumu 
who wear none. 

Unlike Tanganika and Albert Nyanza, Victoria Nyanza is, gener- 
ally speaking, a fair weather lake. The circumnavigating voyage 
is full of interest and variety. On the mainland shore and on the 
still inhabited islands many phases of black humanity are revealed, 
from the simple segregated tribe that lives on its islet, to the semi- 
Europeanized negroes in the British and German settlements subject 
to alien laws, regulations, and restrictions. The day’s journey may 
take the ship out of sight of land, or through channels that recall 
the inland sea of Japan. Now her stem is cleaving the calm waters 
of a Scotch loch, now rising and falling to a long Atlantic swell, 
now passing under boulder and pinnacle-strewn heights of Rhodesian 
ranges. Now she is at anchor off a trim and orderly German planta- 
tion where many a German flag is fluttering in the breeze, now she 
is supplying the wants of a hasty and irregular but more strenuous 
British settlement over which scarcely a British flag is floating. The 
climate is genial and temperate, albeit that the Equator passes through 
the lake. The temperature on ‘‘ Winifred’s’’ bridge during the 
vovage never fell below 63° nor rose above 76°. 

W.T. 


P.S.—On the outbreak of War, ‘* Winifred,’’ ‘*Sybil,’’ and 
‘‘Clement Hill’’ were converted into transports, and after some mis- 
adventures did good service in clearing the lake. ‘‘ Winifred ’’ 
attempted to land troops in Karungu Bay, but was driven off by 
‘* Muanza,’’ which mounted two field guns. Six months later, having 
in the meantime received an armament, she took her revenge and 
disabled ‘‘ Muanza’’; and the German flag no longer floated over the 
lustrous water of the Great Nyanza. ‘‘ Sybil’? was wrecked during 
a storm, but after lying for half a year on the German shore was 
refloated by her consorts; and in company with them transported 
across the lake the force which in June, 1915, seized the German 
settlement at Bukoba.—W.T. 
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SOME LEADERS OF INDIAN IRREGULAR 
HORSE. 


By CoLoneL R. G. Burton. 





THERE is a romantic flavour about the early English conquest of 
India which lends to its annals an absorbing interest. The actors 
in the scenes of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries march 
across the stage of history with sound of drum and trumpet, under 
many standards, accompanied by the clash of arms and battle-cries 
in many tongues. The flag of England waves victorious in the breeze; 
there are the standards of the Kings of France and the tricolour of 
the French Republic; the Bhagwan Jhanda of the Mahrattas bellying 
black against the dust and smoke of battle; the banners of the Mogul, 
and emblems of many oriental potentates; the red and green striped 
flag of Tipu Sultan with its central sun; and many others. We 
see them borne by a motley horde, led by European adventurers or 
by native soldiers of fortune. These are of many races and many 
tongues—Pathans, Sikhs, Jats, Rajputs, Mahrattas, Mussulmans of 
various communities, and rapscallions of many types. 


There were among the adventurers many reputable soldiers, such 
as James Skinner, the son of an officer of the East India Company’s 
service and a Rajputni lady. James Skinner ran away from school, 
and was taken to the house of his sister by a servant who found him 
wandering in the bazaar. In 1795, when seventeen years of age, he 
obtained an ensigncy in one of the battalions of the famous General 
de Boigne, in Sindhia’s service. He took part in many campaigns 
and battles, and distinguished himself as a leader of both infantry 
and cavalry. When in command of two battalions he carried by 
assault the fort of Jaipur, while in the battle of Malpura he led a 
cavalry charge and captured a field battery. Later he was engaged 
on behalf of the Karaoli Raja against the Chief of Uniara, between 
Tonk and the Banas river. The Karaoli infantry deserted to the 
enemy, leaving Skinner and his battalions to fight the battle alone. 
Attacked by 6,000 men, he attempted to retreat to Tonk, but his 
force was destroyed after a desperate resistance. Skinner, shot through 
the groin, lay two days on the field of battle, when the surviving 
wounded were taken to the Uniara camp. He related that on the 
second morning an old man and woman went round the battlefield 
serving out bread and water, and he afterwards sent them a thousand 
rupees in recognition of their humanity. 

On the outbreak of war between the English and Mahrattas in 
1803, Skinner, with other English subjects, was dismissed from 
Sindhia’s service. He entered Delhi with Lake after the battle before 
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that city, when 2,000 of Sindhia’s Hindustani Horse went over to 
the English General. Asked whom they would have as a commander, 
they shouted with one accord: ‘‘ Sikandar Sahib!’’ (Skinner Sahib !) ; 
thus was formed the famous Risala of Skinner’s Horse, whose yellow 
uniform is conspicuous to this day in the ranks of the Indian Army. 

James Skinner served during the next thirty years with this corps. 
and one which he subsequently raised, and retired as a Colonel and 
a C.B. He died at Hansi in 1841, and it is recorded that, ‘‘ accom- 
panied by the whole of his corps and a great concourse of people, 
the coffin was carried from Hansi to Sitaram-Ki-Sarai on the outskirts 
of Delhi. Here all that was mortal of the gallant old adventurer 
was met by the civilians and military officers of the station and a 
vast multitude from the city, and so escorted to its final resting place. 
None of the Emperors of Hindustan, said the natives, was ever 
brought into Delhi in such state as Sikandar Sahib !’’ 

There were in the old turbulent days in India many leaders less. 
noted than Skinner, but who performed deeds no less gallant or 
remarkable, whose records fie buried in oblivion under the accumu- 
lated dust of vanished years. Of such was Evan Davies, who was 
appointed by the English Government to carry out the reform of the 
Nizam’s Irregular Horse in 1816. The Nizam’s Horse had changed 
little since Wilks, in his ‘‘ History of Mysore,’’ gave the following 
account of the contingent which joined Lord Cornwallis’ Army in 
1791 :— 

**They were rated at 15,000 and really amounted to 10,000 men, 
well mounted on horses in excellent condition; and to those who had 
never before had an opportunity of observing an Indian Army, their 
first appearance was novel and interesting. It is probable that no 
national or private collection of ancient arms in Europe contains any 
weapon, or article of personal equipment, which might not be traced 
in this motley crowd; the Parthian bow and arrow, the iron club 
of Scythia, sabres of every age and nation, lances of every length 
and description, and matchlocks of every form; metallic helmets of 
every pattern, simple defences of the head, a steel bar descending 
diagonally as a protection to the face, defences of bars, chains, or 
scale work, descending behind or on the shoulders, cuirasses, suits 
of armour, or detached pieces for the arm, complete coats of mail in 
chainwork, shields, bucklers, and quilted jackets, sabre-proof. The 
ostentatious display of these antique novelties was equally curious in 
its way; the free and equal use of two sword-arms, the precise and 
perfect command of a balanced spear eighteen feet long, of the club 
which was to shiver an iron helmet, of the arrow discharged in flight ; 
but, above all, the total absence of every symptom of order, or 
obedience, or command, excepting groups collecting round their 
respective flags; every individual an independent warrior, self- 
impelled, affecting to be the champion whose single arm was to 
achieve victory ; scampering among each other in wild confusion; the 
whole exhibition presenting to the mind an imagery scarcely more 
allied to previous impressions of reality than the fictions of an Eastern 
tale, or the picturesque disorder of a dramatic scene.’’ 
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Such was the unpromising material which Captain Evan Davies, 
of the East India Company’s service, undertook to reorganize. The 
Nizam’s cavalry had been found by Wellesley in his campaign in 
the Deccan in 1803 to be very useless, although he gave a better 
account of a portion of it which took a standard from Sindhia’s troops 
at the battle of Argaum. The reform of the Nizam’s Horse was 
undertaken especially with a view to dealing with the Pindaris, those 
bands of freebooters who were gradually overrunning the whole of 
India, and to overtake whom the English cavalry were too heavy. 

Thus an eye-witness of the battle of Mehidpur in 1817 wrote :— 
‘“ We could see the Pindaris flying like the wind, at a considerable 
distance off, our cavalry having no chance with these fellows, even 
on an open plain. The Pindaris, unencumbered with accoutrements, 
heavy saddle, etc., will gallop round and round the most active of our 
troopers; and his very horse seems to partake of the master’s cunning 
and dexterity, and to know exactly the moment for a quick and timely 
retreat.” 

The Reformed Horse were soon employed on active service, for 
in March, 1817, Davies attacked a force of 3,000 Pindaris and Arabs 
in Khandesh, putting them to flight after a short hand-to-hand con- 
flict in which the enemy lost 200 killed, while Davies himself was 
severely wounded in the encounter. 

The Pindaris were not easy to catch. Their object was plunder, 
not fighting, which they endeavoured to avoid by their remarkable 
mobility. These freebooters were not a race but a military system 
of bandits. They fluctuated in numbers, being augmented from time 
to time by military adventurers from various native states, and fre- 
quently amounted to as many as 30,000 men. They were of all races 
and religions. Their headquarters were about the Narbada river 
from whence they raided far and wide, issuing forth in bands of 
from two to three thousand mounted men, ravaging the country in 
every direction and destroying life and property. They were mounted 
on small but hardy horses, and were armed with a spear, a shield, and a 
sword, whilst a few bore fire-arms in the shape of an old pistol or 
fire-lock. 

In 1814 they raided the Madras Presidency, committing widespread 
depredations, and eventually spreading consternation as far as the 
walls of Madras itself. So great was the alarm and fear of these 
hordes of robbers that it is related that in 1816 ‘‘an idle rumour 
reached Madras of the arrival of Pindaris at the Mount; all was 
uproar, flight, and despair to the walls of Madras.’’ The alarm 
originated in a few dhobis and grass-cutters of the artillery having 
mounted their ponies, and, in mock imitation of the Pindaris, galloping 
about and playing with long bamboos in their hands in the vicinity 
of the Mount. The effect was such, however, that many of the civil 
servants and inhabitants on the Mount Road packed up and moved 
to the Fort for protection. Troopers and messengers were seen 
galloping to the Government House and thence to the different public 
authorities. Such was the alarm in the Government House that on 
the afternoon of that day an old officer, anxious to offer some advice 
to the Governor, rode smartly up to the Government Gardens, and on 
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reaching the entrance observed the younger son of the Governor 
running with all possible speed into the house, who having got to 
a place of security ventured to look back, and then discovered in 
the old officer a face which he had before seen; when turning back 


again he exclaimed: ‘‘ Upon my word, Sir, I was so frightened I 
took you for a Pindari!’’ 


To contend with these freebooters it was obvious that nothing 
but irregular cavalry, as mobile as themselves, would suffice, and 
Evan Davies adapted his methods to the end in view. He wrote in 
1816: ‘‘ The matchlock was laid aside as being of no use on horse- 
back; on the contrary, it invariably discovered our march to 
the enemy at night. Employed as we were without infantry, and 
being frequently obliged to act on foot, I procured English carbines 
for one-third of the men, the remainder I armed with a pistol, spear, 
and sword each. As, however, they had always been in the habit, 
under their own chiefs, of marching in one long, loose extended line, 
it was absolutely necessary to teach them to wheel by threes, and to 
form line in any given direction. This they soon acquired. The 
carbineers are taught to skirmish on foot and on horseback, and are 
excellent marksmen. They are also taught the use of the sword 
agreeably to the native mode. The spearmen are taught the native 
spear exercise and to skirmish on horseback. The Risalas are told 
off in squadrons for field exercise; and are merely taught to change 
position on a flank, by bringing forward or throwing back a wing; 
form close columns of squadrons; form line from ditto; attack to the 
front both by squadrons and in line; retire in line by alternate half- 
squadrons. The above is all they have attempted, as more attention 
has been paid to their using their arms well, singly as skirmishers, 
than to making them regular troops.’’ 


By these methods Davies and his successors changed the Nizam’s 
cavalry from an armed mob of medizval horse into a force described 
by Lord Gough in 1853 as ‘‘the best irregular cavalry in the world.”’ 
In the interval they had fought through more than one campaign 
and had been mainly instrumental in the pacification of the turbulent 
Deccan. Evan Davies, himself a soldier of fortune, was the ideal 
type of soldier for this work. Known as ‘‘ Tiger Davies,’’ from his 
love of hunting the great beasts of the jungle, he was a fine sports- 
man, a good shot with the rifle and pistol, a master of the spear. 
and sword exercise, active and of robust constitution, and made his 
horses perform wonders. When quite a lad he performed a very 
bold exploit at Goa in 1809, following a wounded panther to its 
den. At Bolarum in 1814 he rode up to a bear, threw his cap in 


its face, and speared it when it stood on its hind legs. On another 
occasion, at Mominabad, he stood near a bush where a panther was 
concealed, and when the beast sprang out at him, ‘‘ Davies waited 
till he saw the brute in the air, then took one pace aside, and as 
the animal’s feet came to the earth, cut his head in two equal parts. 
Down the beast fell; Davies wiped his good: sword with some leaves, 
and looked as cool and composed as if he had done nothing.”’ 
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After the action in Khandesh his force was employed throughout 
the Mahratta War and in the subsequent pursuit of Baji Rao, the 
deposed Peshwa, who fled from place to place through the jungles 
of the Deccan, and who is still remembered in the hamlets through 
which he passed during his flight. There to this day the villagers 
point out his track, and some say that in the silent watches of the 
night they hear the beat of the hundred thousand hoofs of his myriad 
horse upon the plain. The Mahrattas who followed in his train 
have turned their weapons into ploughshares, and become peaceful 
cultivators of the land. 


‘‘ They pass and smile, the Children of the Sword, 
No more the Sword they wield, 
And, oh! how deep the corn 
Along the Battlefield.” 


Davies came to an unhappy and tragic end at the very hands 
of the troopers whom he loved so well. Various changes of uniform 
and other matters had caused considerable dissatisfaction at Momina- 
bad, which culminated when, on May 5th, 1827, Lieut. Tucker caused 
two men of the regiment to be forcibly shaved. This violent and 
outrageous measure resulted in a number of men assembling next 
morning on the general parade ground, where they erected a standard 
and took up a position with loaded arms. Colonel Davies rode to 
the spot to try and pacify the men, when he was shot down by a 
fusillade from the mutineers and then cut to pieces. Some of the 
assassins were killed on the spot by their comrades, and others were 
punished after trial. The bodies of Khudayar Khan, the chief 
mutineer, and others were buried under a grove of mango-trees, 
where it was soon afterwards noticed that a small party of fakirs 
had taken up their abode. One morning a large whitewashed tomb, 
which had sprung up in the night as though by a stroke of some 
enchanter’s wand, appeared over the grave, but this was at once 
demolished and the trees were cut down by the men of the cavalry 
themselves. 

Evan Davies was a great loss to the force. Of him the English 
Resident at Hyderabad had written: ‘* The integrity of his character, 
his known gallantry and enterprise, his temper and experience, his 
habits of personal activity, his acquaintance with the language, 
character, and prejudices of the natives, his dexterity in the use of 
all their weapons, and his skill in their peculiar modes of horseman- 
ship, eminently qualified him for the command of the Reformed 
Horse.”’ 

‘* His bones are dust, his sword is rust, and his soul with 
the Saints I trust.’ 


The officering of the Reformed Horse was somewhat peculiar. 
There were to be found in it officers of the English Navy and Army, 
of the French Army, of the East India Company, and the Militia, 
besides those whose commissions were from the Nizam’s Government 
only. There were associated with Davies four native chiefs who raised 
and equipped their own bodies of horse, called Risalas, of whom the 
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most famous was the Nawab Murtaza Yar Jung, of whom an officer 
of the force wrote in 1834 :— 

‘*He had strong claims on our support and protection, for when 
it became an object with the English Government tc organize a body 
of cavalry for the defence of Berar against the Pindaris; when it 
was the object of Raja Govind Bakhsh (the Governor of Berar who 
subsequently rebelled) to counteract us in that purpose, and when he 
had assembled the commanders of horse and enquired who would 
serve the English, Murtaza Yar Jung was the first to rise, and in 
full durbar, laying his hand on his sword, said that he volunteered 
to do so with heart and hand. He was true to his word; until the 
day of his death in 1830 he was ever at the post of danger, setting 
an animating and cheering example to his men. The majestic and 
soldierlike form and bearing of Murtaza Yar Jung, attesting through 
many a deep scar the part he had sustained in well-fought fields, 
will hardly be forgotten by any who have seen this distinguished 
chief, and never by any officers of the Reformed Horse. He was 
the first to rise in this assembly, and, addressing himself to Raja 
Govind Bakhsh, said: ‘‘ Listen, Maharaja! You ask, who will serve 
the English; I am a soldier of fortune; all I require is food for my 
men and corn for my horses, nor much of either. These the English 
have never denied to those who have served them faithfully; and | 
am ready to serve them, and to march on the instant to Delhi, to 
Calcutta, or wheresoever they may command. All countries are alike 
to Murtaza Yar Jung.”’ 

In those days the country was full of turbulent spirits who viewed 
with dismay and opposed with force the establishment of effective 


power in the land where they had so long been accustomed to carry - 


on with impunity their lawless mode of life. In these circumstances 
it was not surprising that some fine leaders were to be found among 
our enemies and freebooters, a typical example of whom is described 
by Sir Alfred Lyall in his poem, ‘‘ The Old Pindari.”’ 

There was Chithu, the famous Pindari chieftain who led our 
pursuing columns such a prolonged chase in the jungles of what are 
now the Central Provinces. In the pursuit of Chithu and his like 
operations had to be undertaken over an extensive region, embracing 
every diversity of physical feature, and characterized by considerable 
varieties of climate. This area stretched across India from the river 
Jumna on the north to the Krishna in the south. It was crossed by 
ranges of rugged mountains, clad with dense forests whose solitudes 
were seldom disturbed by the presence of man, and culminating in 
tall peaks crowned by massive forts, hoary with age and bristling 
with guns. There were rich alluvial plains dotted with villages and 
large and populous cities whose spires glittered in the light of day, 
where mighty rivers rolled a thousand miles to meet the sea. Within 
the limits of this theatre of war were many native states and some English 
territories. It was inhabited by peoples of many races and many 
tongues. Pathans, Mahrattas, and Rajputs represented the civiliza- 
tion of the Orient; aboriginal Bhils and Gonds shared with savage 
beasts the fastnesses of forest and mountain. 
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Not only the hostility of man but the forces of nature had to be 
encountered and overcome. Difficult passes over the mountains, worn 
by rushing torrents and dark with jungle, had to be traversed by 
great armies with all their baggage. After heavy rainfall even water- 
courses that had previously been empty were rendered impassable, 
and the rivers took days to shrink to their normal proportions. Death 
lurked in many shapes. Cholera followed in the track of the troops 
and fever claimed numerous victims. Even the wild beasts with 
which the country was infested took their toll from the advancing 
armies. 

In these operations there were bold and skilful leaders on either 
side. Among the Mahratta commanders of horse was Gokhale, a 
brave and famous chieftain who had ridden beside Wellesley at the 
battle of Assaye in 1803. Now, fifteen years later, he rode in the 
ranks of our enemies, and fell fighting gallantly in the combat at 
Ashti when covering the retreat of his master, the Peshwa. Here the 
z2nd Light Dragoons and 7th Bombay Cavalry came up with the 
retreating enemy, when Gokhale charged the native cavalry, at the 
head of a body of Mahratta Horse, and caused some disorder in 
their ranks. But the Dragoons galloped along the rear of the 7th, 
and in a few minutes dispersed the Mahrattas with the loss of their 
leader, who fought bravely to the last and was killed by an English 
trooper. As he fell, the Mahratta chieftain gracefully drew his shawl 
around his head that his enemies might not gaze upon him in the 
act of dissolution. 

Less chivalrous, but perhaps no less bold, was Chithu Pindari. 
Pursued by various detachments, the Pindaris were harried until 
only the famous Chithu remained with a few hundred followers. 
After a long pursuit all these were gradually dispersed, until their 
unfortunate leader was left alone in the jungles of the Tapti river, 
near Asirgarh. Here he fell a victim to a man-eating tiger, his fate 
being ascertained when the monster was followed to its lair and 
Chithu’s head was discovered and recognized. It is related of the 
Pindari chieftain that his fate excited sympathy among our officers, 
who admired the spirit and intrepidity with which he had on all 
occasions braved the deepest reverses of fortune. 

A contemporary of Evan Davies, and a no less gallant officer, 
was John Sutherland, a subaltern of the 4th Bombay Infantry, who 
joined the Reformed Horse as an assistant to Davies in 1816. He 
was placed in charge of Murtaza Yar Jung’s Risala, and we find him 
early taking the field against the Pindaris and other marauders who 
infested the country. After serving through the Mahratta War, he 
was quartered at the cavalry station of Mominabad in 1818. This 
wild and rugged district, with hills intersected by innumerable jungly 
ravines, was a favourite haunt of bandits. The Mahratta War had 
come to an end. The Pindari freebooters, broken alike in organiza- 
tion and in spirit, and their leaders killed or captured, had been 
scattered to the four winds. But there still remained much to be 
done—forts to be reduced, marauding bands to be destroyed, and ceded 
or conquered territory to be effectively occupied. 
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On July 11th, 1818, John Sutherland proceeded to Bir with his 
Risala to undertake operations against a formidable rebel, Dharmaji 
Partab Rao, who had troubled the Nizam’s Government for many 
years. Here he took up the pursuit, and on July 31st, after a night 
march of forty-five miles, came up with the rebel band at Dibi, where 
they had occupied a small fort. The Irregular Horse were accustomed 
to fight on foot as well as on horseback. Armed with sabre, lance, 
and matchlock or pistol they were equally able to storm a fort or to 
charge an enemy in the open. The men were mostly Mussulmans of 
the Deccan, tkan whom there are no more courageous or skilful men- 
at-arms. It was a custom of the service that no man wounded in the 
back should ever obtain promotion, and no man ever turned his back 
upon an enemy. 

The fort in which Dharmaji and his men had taken refuge was 
of considerable strength, 150 yards square, with eight bastions. 
There is such a fort in nearly every village of the Deccan, and most 
of them have an interesting history. The place was at once invested, 
being first surrounded by a few men who had come up for some miles 
at a gallop. By three o’clock two 30-ft. ladders were constructed 
and preparations were made to carry the fort by escalade. Eighty 
mounted men were formed into eight parties, posted to prevent the 
escape of the garrison. Fifty match-lock men took post on a hill 
which overlooked the village, to cover the advance, and the remainder 
were formed into two storming parties under John Sutherland and 
Jemadar Shadi Khan. 

At a given signal the two parties rushed to the assault. Suther- 
land made for the gate, while Shadi Khan planted his ladder at the 
other end of the fort, carried the wall, and advanced through the 
interior to meet Sutherland’s party. The garrison, mostly Brinjaras, 
displayed a valour no less desperate than that of their assailants. 
Scorning the shelter of the fort, they threw open the gates, and, sword 
in hand, stood ready to receive the attacking party. A desperate 
conflict ensued. Sutherland was wounded at the gate and unable to 
advance, but the assailants fought their way in, and the two attacking 
parties drove the defenders from bastion to bastion, and killed all 
except Dharmaji and a few men who eventually threw down their 
arms and surrendered. 

This action was typical of many that took place during the next 
forty years, especially interesting in the storm and capture of forts 
by dismounted cavalry. In January, 1819, Sutherland was wounded 
at the siege and capture of Nowah, and we find him at the head of 
his Irregular Horse frequently engaged during the next few years. 
His last recorded operation was against the fort of Dandoti in 1828, 
after which there is no record of his career; but he was perhaps the 
Lieut.-Colonel Sutherland who was Resident at Gwalior in 1842. 

The brave and skilful leaders whose deeds have been recorded had 
many worthy successors, especially among those who proved their 
worth during the great Mutiny. 

About ten years ago there died at Mominabad, known also as 
Amba Jogai, in the Nizam’s dominions, the oldest Indian officer who 
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had served in our Army, and who had long even after his retirement, 
been an ‘‘ institution’’ in the Hyderabad Contingent. Ahmad Bakhsh 
Khan was about ninety-three years of age at his death. He had the 
title of Nawab, was a Sirdar Bahadur of the First Class of the Order 
of British India, and held a jagir or estate granted by the Nizam in 
recognition of his long and faithful services. His father was a Nagar 
from Rajputana who owned the best part of a squadron in the Nizam’s 
cavalry. When he (the father) entered the service it is impossible 
to say; but it must have been very long ago, for the subject of this 
memoir was born about 1812. Very probably he marched against 
Seringapatam when Mir Alam took a body of horse and foot in motley 
and medizval array against Tipu Sultan in 1798. 

Ahmad Bakhsh Khan became a Ressaidar at four years of age, 
or the year when Evan Davies began the regeneration of the Nizam’s 
cavalry. We have heard frequent complaints regarding the system of 
giving direct commissions in the Indian Army, but in this case it was 
eminently successful, for no finer soldier than Ahmad Bakhsh Khan 
ever drew sword in any country. Probably no younger native of 
India has ever held a commission, although we have heard of a 
Scottish Major whose roars came from the nursery where he was 
‘*greetin’ for his parritch.’’ No doubt the future leader of horse 
inherited his rank with his troop in his father’s risala. 

When the Mutiny broke out in 1857 Ahmad Bakhsh Khan was 
a Ressaidar in the 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, which has 
been evolved from Murtaza Yar Jung’s Risala of the Reformed Horse. 
He had already seen much fighting in the turbulent days of the 
pacification of the Deccan. Seldom a week passed between 1816 and 
1860 without the trumpet calling to boot and saddle for active service 
against the numerous bands of Rohillas, Arabs, and Bhils who 
infested the Nizam’s territories. The Irregular Horse rode on quilted 
cotton-stuffed saddles called koghirs, and with full appointments the 
trooper averaged only 134 stone. They were remarkable for their 
mobility. They would start at an hour’s notice; ride off a hundred 
miles; fight at the end of the march; and return fresh to camp or 
cantonments with prisoners and booty. In this force the younger 
generation lived with their fathers, grew up in the lines, and with 
their first accents learnt to lisp of war. They were early trained to 
ride and to wield the trooper’s arms, and at times accompanied their 
fathers in the field or in the chase of the great wild beasts with which 
the country abounded. 

The Mutiny found Ahmad Bakhsh Khan a leader of men and an 
accomplished swordsman, one of the finest fighters in India, although 
he probably weighed something under nine stone. Moreover, the 
native officers of the Hyderabad Contingent had more self-reliance 
and power of initiative than most of their class, for there were only 
three English officers in each regiment, so that the native leaders 
were thrown largely on their own resources and were accustomed to 
assume responsibility. 

Ahmad Bakhsh Khan accompanied his regiment with the Malwa 
Field Force in June, 1857, and in the investment of the fort of Dhar 
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in October killed several of the rebels with his own hand. In the 
following month he displayed great gallantry at the battle of Mande- 
saur, and was specially promoted Risaldar-Major for his services, in 
which his personal combats with individual rebels formed a prominent 
feature. In the ensuing campaign in Central India, under Sir Hugh 
Rose, he was in the forefront in every action—at Jhansi, Betwa River, 
Kalpi, and Gwalior, receiving the Order of Merit for conspicuous 


bravery at Kalpi. 

When the campaign in Central India was over, the embers of 
insurrection had still to be quenched in many parts of the country, 
and Ahmad Bakhsh Khan with his regiment formed part of a force 
of the Hyderabad Contingent operating in Berar under Brigadier Hill. 
On January 15th, 1859, the force advanced against a body of rebels, 
Arabs, Rohillas, and Deccanis, who had plundered Risod, forty miles 
west of Hingoli. Here another gallant leader, Captain Clogstoun, 
comes upon the scene. This brave officer, with only eight men, had 
ridden on ahead, and rounded up the enemy, four hundred strong, 
whom he drove into the village of Chichamba. In this encounter 
Clogstoun, who was awarded the Victoria Cross, was wounded, while 
four of his men were killed and three wounded. When the remainder 
of the force came up the village was surrounded; an attempt to storm 
the fort failed, one officer being killed and several wounded, and the 
troops then picketed the surrounding ground. 

In order to prevent the enemy from escaping, the Brigadier 
directed the line of cavalry posts to be withdrawn just before sunset, 
as though with the intention of retiring, but as soon as it became 
dark they resumed their former positions. The moon rose and shone 
upon the plain, lighting up the scene, outlining the scattered trees 
and bushes and the more distant hills. No sound broke the silent 
watches of the night, and friend and enemy alike appeared to have 
retired to rest. But the sentries were alert. 


Between nine and ten o’clock Ahmad Bakhsh Khan heard a dull 
murmur arise within the walls of Chichamba. The sound gathered 
and increased in volume as the insurgents broke from the village and 
began their retreat across the plain. They marched in a dense 
phalanx, sullen and fierce, and bristling with arms. The cavalry, 
eager for the fray, closed in upon them on every side, followed them 
with difficulty across the plain, which was intersected by numerous 
ravines, and pressed on in pursuit up the hill, where a plateau offered 
more favourable ground for their action. From the dense mass of 
the enemy the flash of musketry pierced the shadows of the night, 
the rebels firing with steadiness, fighting with the greatest courage, 
neither asking nor receiving quarter, and resisting to the last with 
sword and dagger. But the troopers were no less courageous, Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan and his son Wazir Khan being ever foremost in the 
fight, which was carried across the hills until the shattered remnants 
of the enemy were driven headlong into a deep ravine, impassable 
for the pursuers on horseback, where they dispersed and made their 


escape into dense jungle. 
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The fight had been short and fierce, the insurgents losing a 
hundred killed and the cavalry twenty-eight killed and wounded. Of 
the leaders in this fight, the gallant Clogstoun died a few years later 
and was buried at Hingoli. Ahmad Bakhsh Khan lived for many 
years, as already related. This gallant soldier was also a fine sports- 
man, and speared many a boar and many a bear in the Deccan jungles. 
On one occasion he attacked a tiger with no other weapon than a 
sword, while the spearing of panthers was no uncommon feat. One 
of his sons was severely hurt in an encounter with a bear, and after- 
wards died from the effects of his injuries; he himself broke a leg 
when out pig-sticking, and was afterwards a cripple, but he continued 
to ride, with one stirrup shortened, almost to the day of his death. 
So recently as the year 1900, when close on ninety years of age, he 
accompanied some officers of his regiment out pig-sticking. 

Ahmad Bakhsh Khan sleeps with his fathers at Mominabad, where 
the gallant Davies was also buried. There the sound of the trumpets 
of Davies’ cavalry, ringing out each day across the plain, for close 
on eighty years sounded his solemn requiem. But the station was 
abandoned some fourteen years ago and the place is now silent for 
ever. There, in silence and in peace beneath the shadow of the cypress 
and the acacia, the gallant dead await the sound of a louder trump. 

Among the officers of Irregular Cavalry present at the action of 
Chichamba was Geoffrey Nightingale, who was not only a fine leader 
of horse, but a celebrated sportsman, who, perhaps, killed more tigers 
than any officer of his time. The tiger-hunter has more hold on the 
imagination of the native of India than any soldier or sportsman. 
His deeds are recalled and recounted with many additions and exag- 
gerations long after he has passed to the Happy Hunting Grounds. 
When engaged in the same pursuit of the great beasts of prey, 
the present writer found Nightingale well-remembered in many a 
remote hamiet from thirty to forty years after his death. In those 
forests, seldom visited by any but the wandering sportsman, far from 
the haunts of man, where no sounds save those of nature strike upon 
the ear, and where the wild beasts wander in peace over almost 
untrodden solitudes, the names and the deeds of the mighty hunters 
who have passed for ever from those regions may be heard at night 
round the camp-fire on the lips of the jungle men. 

Nightingale was said to have been first attracted to the Irreyular 
Cavalry when he was on a shooting expedition in the Deccan. With 
him was an escort of the Nizam’s Horse, and he observed how, on 
arrival at a village where they were to encamp, the Duffadar set up 
his spear in the ground as a sign that the place was ‘‘ held up”’ 
until all the supplies he required for the party were produced. 

‘* That,’’ he said, ‘‘is the service for me’’; and he _ forthwith 
joined the force on the first opportunity. Nightingale had not much 
chance of war service, for the Mutiny was over, and the Deccan had 
been generally pacified by the efforts of his predecessors. But his 
name was one to conjure with, and his personality was no doubt 
remarkable. He died literally in the saddle when in the act of spear- 
ing a panther on the Bolarum plain in 1868, and never was an officer 


more lamented by his men. 
G2 
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Among his contemporaries were many bold leaders of men who 
fought throughout the campaign in Central India in 1857-58. There 
were the three brothers Orr, of whom Surgeon John Orr wielded a 
sabre or the surgeon’s knife with equal skill, and generally rode in 
the charge with the regiment to which he belonged. The elder, 
William Orr, was Major in command of the Hyderabad Contingent 
Field Force in the campaign in Malwa in 1857. This detachment 
formed part of a force which punished the Mehidpur rebels, captured 
Dhar, fought the battle of Mandesaur, and re-established English 
influence at Indore after a series of arduous operations. With it also 
was Captain S. G. G. Orr, of the 3rd Cavalry, a fine swordsman 
whose personai encounters with individual rebels formed a remarkable 
and picturesque feature of the operations. The action at Dhar was 
noteworthy for a fine charge of the 14th Light Dragoons, who took 
the rebel guns which were then turned on the enemy by sepoys of 
the 25th Bombay Infantry. 

With this force also was Captain H. D. Abbott, who subsequently 
greatly distinguished himself at the head of a regiment of horse in 
the campaign under Sir Hugh Rose, who designated the Irregular 
Cavalry as “‘the wings of his army.’’ Abbott headed many a charge 
—at Garhakota, Madanpur Pass, Jhansi and Betwa River, Kunch and 
Kalpi, and Gwalior, the Irregular Cavalry being in close association 
with that fine regiment, the 14th Light Dragoons. There, too, rode 
Dowker in many a fight, including the pursuit, after the capture of 
Jhansi, of the Rani, the most skilful and boldest of the rebel leaders. 

Jhansi was carried by assault on April ard, 1858, and that night 
the intrepid Rani fled northwards in the direction of Bhander.. Next 
morning the pursuing cavalry of the Hyderabad contingent, under 
Lieutenant Dowker, passed through the town and found traces of her 
hasty flight, including an unfinished breakfast. A few years ago 
the late General Dowker told the present writer that on the other 
side of the town he came up with and cut up some forty of the enemy, 
consisting of Rohillas and Bengal Irregular Cavalry. He was gaining 
fast on the Rani, who with four attendants was escaping on a grey 
horse, when he was dismounted by a severe wound and would have 
been almost cut in half but that the blow was turned by the revolver 
on his hip. He was thus obliged to give up the pursuit. 

The Rani herself, of whose career an account is to be found in 
the United Service Magazine for December, 1916,! was one of the 
finest leaders of those times. Brave, energetic, and resourceful, 
possessing a fortitude which no reverses could shake, and animated 
by bitter hostility, she was a formidable adversary and the soul of 
the rebellion in Central India. The rebel cause was not lost until 
she fell at Gwalior in June, 1858, when, riding at the head of her 
troops, she was killed in a charge by the 8th Hussars. 

Certainly the leaders of Irregular Horse deserve a high place in 
the annals of India, a country in which the nature of their men and 
a enemies rendered their operations of peculiar importance and 
effect. 


1“ Women Warriors in India.” By Colonel R. G. Burton. 
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The deeds of Evan Davies, John Sutherland, Murtaza Yar Jung, 
Clogstoun, Nightingale and Ahmad Bakhsh Khan, who rode so often 
through the Deccan at the head of their gallant horsemen, who made 
great marches and performed great acts of valour, illuminate the page 
of history and lend a spirit of romance to the story of the campaigns 
in which they bore so conspicuous a part. The story of those times 
abounds with glorious episodes in which both officers and men of the 
Irregular Horse were distinguished for gallantry and devotion to duty. 
Each village of the Deccan contains its fort, sometimes breached by 
our guns and assaulted by our troops, now no longer required, and 
fast crumbling into dust, often with a rusty gun resting upon their 
tottering battlements, or lying amid the rank undergrowth that springs 
beneath. Around them the husbandmen till their fields in peace on 
the plains which once shook with the thunder of guns, the tramp of 
armed battalions, and the shock of charging cavalry. Only the 
rough leaden and hammered iron bullets serve to remind them that 
their predecessors found safety alone behind the walls of the village 
fort. 











THE MISSING FIFTEEN YEARS (1625-1640) IN 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT BLAKE, 
ADMIRAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. 


By C. R. B. Barrett. 





IT is somewhat surprising to discover that in the accounts of the 
life of Robert Blake, Admiral and General at Sea, there should be 
a gap of fifteen consecutive years, and at an important period of 
the career of that celebrated man, about which no details are given. 
The period in question ranges from the year 1625 to the year 1640. 

To fill in this gap as far as seems possible, will be the endeavour 
of the writer in the following pages. 

It must, however, in fairness be stated that not one really satis- 
factory account of Blake exists as a whole. Of his parliamentary 
career, which began in 1640, little is told us. His military exploits,. 
which began in 1642, are worthy of far more attention than has been 
bestowed on them, and to this day, as a commander of land forces, 
he has been neglected by military historians. His naval exploits 
have, however, been adequately treated, and his distinguished services 
as Admiral and General at Sea have been recorded at length and 
in detail. 

The memory of his victories is preserved now at both Osborne 
and at Dartmouth, where *‘ gun rooms”’ bear his name. A war 
vessel has also been called after him. Now, as is well known, Robert 
Blake for no less than ten years (1615 to 1625) lived a life of scholar- 
ship and seclusion at Oxford—a poor preparation for a command 
either on land or on the sea, though possibly a life- which by no 
means unfitted him for a parliamentary career. But let us come to 
facts, dates, and details; briefly, however, prefacing our discussion 
of his occupations during the years 1625-1640 by a few needful 
explanations of a biographical character. 

The lives which have been written of Blake are five in number. 
The oldest is that which purports to be the work of ‘‘a gentlemar 
of his household.’” The next is written by Dr. Johnson, and is 
unsatisfactory. The late Hepworth Dixon essayed a biography which 
deals mostly with Blake’s naval career, and is not a remarkably trust- 
worthy account. The iate Professor Laughton wrote the notice im 
the Dictionary of National Biography, and it contains much about 
Blake as an Admiral and General at Sea, but comparatively little 
about anything else. Lastly, there is a small volume by Mr. David 


Hannay. 
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In Johnson, Dixon, and Laughton, however, there are one or 
two hints which led the writer to investigate the subject. A clue 
was obtained, or what the writer believes to be a clue, and this, being 
followed up, has resulted, he hopes, in showing how Blake amassed 
the competence he is known to have possessed when he entered 
Parliament; how he acquired that command over men which enabled 
him successfully to direct military and naval operations, and how, 
during the period 1625-1640, he became a man of some note in his 
particular line of business, became known to the Government as a 
man of honour and integrity, and, not only that, but a man trusted 
and respected in a foreign State, where he was employed by a foreign 
potentate. 

Robert Blake was the eldest son of Humphrey Blake, a Bridge- 
water merchant, and was born in 1599. He was educated first at 
Bridgewater Grammar School, whence he proceeded to St. Alban 
Hall, Oxford, at which he entered as a commoner. Shortly after- 
wards he migrated to Wadham College, which had not. many years 
before been founded by Nicholas Wadham, a Somersetshire man. 
Wadham’s beautiful tomb in Ilminster Church will be remembered 
by those who have wandered over the county. 


From Wadham Blake took his degrees and later stood unsuccess- 
fully for a fellowship at Merton. His failure to attain this academic 
distinction Blake always attributed to his personal appearance and 
lack of stature. He was neither good-looking nor tall; and it appears 
that the Head of Merton had a bias in favour of men whose appear- 
ance was distinguished and whose stature was not curtailed. Anyhow, 
Blake was rejected, but did not in consequence leave the university, 
as he remained, living a life of scholarly seclusion, till the year 1625, 
when his father’s declining business and enfeebled state of health 
caHed him back from Oxford to his native Bridgewater. He was 
then 26 years of age, and Dr. Johnson tells us that he was in his 
27th year when he returned to Bridgewater, and that his father died 
in November of that year. 

Humphrey Blake died comparatively a poor man. The family 
estate had already been sold. His trading ventures had not been 
very successful, and when Robert, the eldest son, had settled up his 
affairs it was found that not more than £200 per annum remained. 

Now Humphrey Blake had twelve sons and some daughters; he 
also left a widow. Two only of the brothers were out in the world, 
they having gone to London to make a living. There were thus 
eight boys, some being still at school, besides the daughters and the 
widow, to provide for; and, besides this, capital had to be found 
for Robert Blake and his brother Humphrey to carry on their father’s 
business, an enterprise they decided to attempt. Surely their capital 
as ‘‘ merchants’? must, even allowing for the greater worth of money 
in those days, have been but a slender one. Now what was this 
business? It is stated that the elder Blake traded with Spain and 
manned his own vessels and sailed in them, and this is more than 
probably correct. 
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Bridgewater, however, was in those days a decayed inland port. 
It is situated on the River Parret, about nine miles from the Bristol 
Channel, if count is taken of the winding of the little river, which 
about half way widens into an estuary. In the time of Leland, that 
is to say, years before the days of Blake, its ancient three-arch bridge 
and historic castle were ruinous, being mentioned as in that condi- 
tion in his “‘ Itinerary.’’ By the year 1625 the channel of the river 
was much choked, and only vessels of small tonnage could make 
their way up to the dull little so-called seaport. In these days a 
few coasting vessels still trade to the place, or at least did so twenty- 
five years ago. 

It is not, however, quite easy to see how two young men, one, 
the elder, most certainly inexperienced in business, could in the short 
space of fifteen years, trading from such a port, and certainly 
hampered with a lack of capital, have amassed a competence sufficient 
to place them both beyond the reach of pecuniary want for the rest 
of cheir lives. This is, however, what they are stated to have done. 
What, however, really happened, as the writer hopes to be able to 
show, was this. Humphrey, the younger brother, remained at 
Bridgewater and carried on what trade he could there and elsewhere, 
while Robert, the future Admiral and General at Sea, sailed forth 
for some time on trading voyages, not forgetting letters of marque. 
He traded with Spain, and there became closely interested in trade 
with Morocco or Barbary; firstly, as agent for the Barbary Company 
(Old), then being concerned with the Barbary Company (New), and, 
finally, being appointed the agent of the ‘‘ Emperor of Barbary,’’ 
sometimes called the ‘‘ King of Morocco.’’! This post he held for 
a time at Saffi (Saphia) and Ayer; winding up as agent for the same 
potentate in London. As the daily allowance of his predecessor in 
the post of agent to the Barbary Company amounted to no less a 
sum than forty shillings, he had a chance of making money and 
saving. He had, moreover, opportunities for pushing the private 
trade of himself and his brother, of which no doubt he made ample 
use, and hence was derived the competence previously mentioned. 
We will now give such information as far as can be obtained as to 
the reasons for connecting Robert Blake of Bridgewater with Robert 
Blake the Agent for Morocco. 


In the State Papers no Robert Blake is to be found prior to 1626, 
except once, and Robert Blake from that date until 1639 is frequently 
mentioned in Moroccan affairs, when the name vanishes until it 
reappears as a soldier in 1642. In 1640, as we know, Blake was 
elected M.P. for Bridgewater. He lost his seat to Colonel Wyndham 
in 1641, but was re-elected in 1645. Into his political, military,? and 
naval career there is no need to enter. 


1 Syder Ali. As far back as 1623 an agreement with this potentate had been 
made to exchange British goods for gold. See petition of one Samuel Cade, of 
London. 

7 2He was promoted Lieut.-Colonel in 1644 after his brilliant defence of Lyme 
egis. 
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Now it is obvious that ten years devoted to quiet study in a 
university is not exactly the training suitable to produce a man capable 
of commanding men in either military or naval operations, nor is it 
calculated to fit a man for directing and, indeed, imitating the success- 
ful operations of an heroic defence. Yet see what Blake did at 
both Lyme Regis and Taunton; not to mention Bristol, where he 
held a subordinate command. Neither is it easily to be believed 
that a merchant, and a merchant in a small way and trading from 
a small port, could have possessed himself of the power of directing 
and initiating extensive naval operations in which his wonderful com- 
mand of the men under him was conspicuously displayed. But a 
merchant mariner, sailing in a fighting ship for some years and 
engaged in business with all sorts and conditions of men, British 
and foreign, official and non-official, could have acquired such powers 
of command and knowledge of maritime affairs. 


This, then, is what Blake did and how he not only became fairly 
tich, but also able to take suddenly, as it were, a commanding position 
not only among his compatriots but also among his enemies, in which 
he was honoured by the former and dreaded by the latter. 


Mention has been made of another Robert Blake, to whom only 
one entry in the State Papers refers. This man was the grandson 
of a Robert Blake of Stoye, near Bridgewater, whose son—also 
Robert—migrated to London, where he became a merchant in Aldgate. 
He had in his turn a son—-Robert, who, when the Visitation was taken 
in 1633 was entered as married and with a child nine weeks old. It 
is this Robert Blake who wrote on March 28th, 1638, to Secretary 
Coke, complaining of the conduct of one Pescod who had caused 
him to be imprisoned. His dispute with Pescod was concerning 
alleged losses by the latter sustained by his merchandise at sea. 
Blake states that the Dunkerkers had taken the goods, and that he 
was not to blame. But the point is, that he mentions his wife and 
family, while the great Blake, as we know, never married. 

Probably the Blakes of Stoye and the Blakes of Bridgewater were 
branches of the same family. The two Robert Blakes use the same 
arms: ‘‘ Argent, a chevron between three garbs sable,’’ but their 
signatures differ very greatly. Pescod’s name does not occur again, 
neither does that of Blake. 

To return to the year 1626. On October 2nd in that year, letters 
of marque were issued to the ship ‘‘ Phoenix,’’ of London, of 120 
tons burthen; the owners being Richard Slaney and others, and the 
captain, or master, Robert Blake. This would have given Blake 
eleven months to settle the affairs of his late father, whose death, as 
has been mentioned, took place in November, 1625. Later on we 
find Blake in command of the ‘‘ Golden Eagle,’’ a vessel of 22 guns, 
300 tons burthen, and a crew numbering no less than 120 men. 
Hardly a vessel intended for merely peaceful trading. It must, 
however, be remembered that at this period the high seas swarmed 
with ships carrying letters of marque as well as those admittedly 
pirates. In a former number of this JoURNAL the writer had the 
pleasure of narrating the exploits of some of these worthies, notably 
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John and Robert Nutt. The brace of brothers were undeniably both 
pirates pure and simple, and also, be it said, of British nationality— 
Devonshire men. 

Let us now consider John Harrison,! who was, in 1627, and indeed 
before that date for some time, agent in Barbary. It appears that 
he was either about to retire from his post or had been dismissed. 
Probably the latter was the case, as we find Harrison laying claims 
to considerable sums of money—his outstanding accounts, which his 
employers either could not or would not settle. 

The great trade with Barbary, from the point of view of the British 
Government, was at that time saltpetre, which was made there and 
exported. 

It was paid for in commodities. On the other hand, the exports 
to Barbary were paid for in saltpetre in part and the rest in gold. 
How great an advantage this was to England can easily be under- 
stood. Moreover, in Barbary saltpetre could be obtained and manu- 
factured at forty-five shillings per cwt. While, to obtain it and 
prepare it in England cost nearly £4 per cwt. It must also be 
remembered that the tyrannous behaviour of the King’s saltpetremen 
who ruthlessly, under their warrant, dug up floors, drains, and cess- 
pools, doing incalculable damage to private houses, was a most 
fruitful cause of discontent. There are hundreds of documents, 
petitions, and complaints as to the arbitrary conduct of the saltpetre- 
men extant.? 

We find Harrison, as agent for King Charles in Morocco, 
obtaining saltpetre on October 17th, 1627. He asks for ‘‘an allow- 
ance’’ on October 22nd. The allowance, forty shillings per diem, 
was granted till his return to England, which took place on October 
27th, 1628. In 1629 he is styled ‘‘ late agent.”’ 

And here a rather mysterious personage is mentioned in connection 
with Harrison’s affairs. This was a certain Sir William Blake, but 
all that can be discovered about him is that he had been knighted at 
Whitehall on October 13th, 1627, and that he lived at Kensington. 
But he was not concerned with either Morocco, or saltpetre, or Robert 
Blake. 

In 1631 Harrison’s affairs are still unsettled, as we learn from 
documents dated May 17th and November 30th. In the latter paper 
reference is made to Christian captives in Barbary and Sallee. That 
Harrison had a difficulty in getting his dues settled is not much to 
be wondered at. In those days it was always a matter of trouble to 


1 John Harrison was originally a draper and was associated with his brother 
Thomas in that trade. But he had other sources of income. In 1617 he held 
the monopoly for the importation into London of ‘ pikes, carp, and other fresh 
fish.’”” In 1618 he obtained a similar grant to import sturgeon—this for thirty-one 
years. In the same year he supplied the Queen with sundry “‘ parcels of cloth.’’ 
These were paid for by order of Sir Edward Coke. The paper is endorsed by 
him: ‘* My signification of the Quene’s debt.”’ 

2One petition by the saltpetremen may be mentioned in which they complain 
of the fact that while Barbary saltpetre could be obtained at forty-five shillings 
per cwt., their home-produced article cost so much more. This they held to be a 
grievance which should be redressed. 
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get salaries or fees duly discharged, and the man must be esteemed 
lucky to have obtained at length his arrears, but this he ultimately did. 

Meanwhile Robert Blake continued trading on the seas, and 
possibly occasionally indulging in a small sea fight or two, events 
hardly to be avoided on the seas in those days. 

He next appears as ‘“‘factor,’’ or agent, for the Old Barbary 
Company, of which a Sir Brian Jansen and a Mr. William Clobery 
were influential members. Their method of trade was to lade vessels 
with such British commodities as found a quick and ready market in 
Morocco. Their payment was in saltpetre up to the ameunt required 
by the British Government, and the rest in gold. They then laded 
up with such Moroccan goods as they needed for the British market. 
It was clearly a most lucrative trade, and like as the employés of the 
Honourable East India Company in later years made their huge 
fortunes mainly by private trading, so the agent of the Barbary 
Company had his opportunity of making his little pile by degrees. 
That Blake prospered we know. His allowance as factor would have 
kept him in affluence out there, and all the rest was positive gain. 
He, too, from his position could guide his brother Humphrey, who 
remained at home, in the best class of goods to be sent abroad, and 
the best markets to which to send them. So matters went on from 
1629 (about), and Blake throve, and, what is more, earned great 
respect. 

He was now about to get a rise in life, and with it undoubtedly 
came an increase of wealth and also of reputation. In the course of 
his duties he had to mix with many men of various sorts, kinds, creeds, 
and stations. That, however, he made some enemies goes without 
saying—all honest men do; in fact, they are usually better supplied 
with them than those who are the reverse of upright in conduct. The 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness with which a rogue views his 
converse is too well known. However, we find that, some considerable 
time prior to January 21st, 1636-7, the ‘‘ King of Barbary’’ had let 
the customs of the ports of Saffi (Saphia) and Ayer to Robert Blake, 
who was acting as the ‘‘factor’’ of Jansen and Clobery. There are 
numerous documents which refer to this letting of the customs and 
the agency which, however, need not be quoted. 

An interesting report, dated October 13th, 1637, is written by a 
Captain William Rainsboro (or Rainsborough), a prominent member 
of the mercantile marine. In it he states that Robert Blake, on the 
29th of the preceding July, had paid a visit to his ship, the ‘‘ Leopard,’’ 
which was then lying at Sallee, and. bringing with him thirteen 
redeemed captives.! These formed part of thirty-six unfortunates who 
had been liberated by ransom, and that the rest were to follow. 
William Rainsboro was an Elder Brother of the Trinity House, when 
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Anthony Tuchen, and John Totton appointed to the Royal Navy as 
captains, and received ten shillings per diem each. They were actively 
employed in surveying victuals for the fleet. 


In the same year he surveyed his old ship, the ‘‘ Leopard,’’ as 
well as the ‘‘ Hercules,’’ the ‘‘ Angel,’’ the ‘‘ Bonaventure,’’ and two 
pinnaces. These were purchased into the Navy by the Trinity House. 
Rainsboro was never Master or Assistant of the Trinity House, but 
he was an Elder Brother. 


In April, 1638, the Trinity House proposed a measure for the 
relief of seamen maimed while ‘‘ merchandising’’ on voyages, and 
the scheme was approved by Government. The proposition was that, 
from all ships trading outwards from the Thames (except the East 
Indiamen, who already had a fund), a deduction should be made at 
the end of the voyage from the wages of officers and seamen. The 
rates were as follows: master, 12d. per month; master’s mates, 
gunners, boatswain, carpenter, chirurgeon, and purser, 6d. per month, 
and for common seamen, 4d. Also for ships trading to Newcastle 
and along the coast, 12d. from each master and 6d. from all others. 
The fund, which was also to relieve widows and orphans, was placed 
under the control of the Trinity House for administration. Govern- 
ment consent to this was given by a proclamation. 


A parchment deed was prepared and signed, first by Rainsboro 
and afterwards by 155 others, in which they gave their consent to 
these deductions, and to the establishment of this ‘‘ Poor Seaman’s 
Fund,’’ and agreed to its administration by the Trinity House. 


A petition to the Council from Sir Brian Jansen and Mr. William 
Clobery is interesting, and gives information which is of value as 
showing the estimation in which Blake personally, and his business 
capacity as well, were held by his employers. The petition is dated 
February 12th, 1636-7. From it we learn that Blake, as the factor 
of the Old Barbary Company of merchant adventurers, had farmed 
from the King of Barbary the customs of the ports of Saffi and Ayer. 
He had also obtained a concession by means of which he held the 
sole right to make and export saltpetre fromm those ports. By means 
of his influence he had thereby procured the liberty of all the English 
captives then in Morocco to the number of thirty-six. The redemp- 
tion of these would under ordinary circumstances have cost £2,000. 
Part of the unfortunate men had already been released and the rest 
were to follow. This exactly confirms Rainsboro, whose report we 
have already quoted. Blake, the petitioners state, had covenanted 
to furnish the ‘‘ King of Morocco’’ with cloth and other commodities. 
Accordingly the petitioners had provided a ‘‘cargozoon’’ worth 
410,000, and bought a vessel at Portsmouth named the ‘‘ St. Alexis ”’ 
in which to ship it. 

A ‘“‘cargozoon’’ is more properly written cargazon. The word 
is of French origin and, of course, signifies cargo. As a term it 
was in use in the 17th century, but does not occur in Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, or Spenser. 
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It is to be found in ‘* Howell’s Familiar Letters ’’ (1650) :— 


‘‘ The searchers came aboard of her, and finding her richly 
laden, for her cargazon of broad cloth was worth the first peny 


neer upon £30,000.”’ 


The ‘‘ St. Alexis,’’ the petitioners continue, had been fitted out 
and was intended to sail for Ayer in Barbary. Somewhat diplo- 
matically, Jansen and Clobery state that they have completely captured 
the French and Dutch trade with Morocco, for a mention of this 
important commercial success was certain to give weight to their 
petition. 

Their grievance, and it was a serious one, was this. The 
‘*St. Alexis’’ had been stopped and taken up for King Charles and 
incorporated in the Royal Navy. A prayer for her release is made, 
and it is pointed out that the greater the trade with Morocco the 
greater the increase of the King’s customs in England. Payment 
in Morocco being made mostly in gold, except when saltpetre was 
required, the English coinage will benefit, as gold for the purposes 
of minting was none too plentiful. The petition is endorsed thus :— 
‘* Lords will speak with the King in regard that the petition is to 
furnish saltpetre.’’ The question as to the supply of gold they 
evidently had no desire to discuss with His Majesty. 

Another petition, dated January 31st, 1637-8, refers to the estate 
of the late Clement Hardy. It appears that he was a merchant and 
had at one time been one of the King’s ‘‘tin farmers.’’ He had also 
traded with Morocco, where, on his death, he was possessed of property. 
As to the realization of his Morocco estate, some difficulties had 
arisen, and much delay in administration. The widow and orphans 
of Clement Hardy therefore petition that, as Mr. Robert Blake was 
then in London, and as he had acted and was acting as agent for 
the King of Morocco, his assistance in obtaining a settlement, and 
removing the difficulties thereto, should be obtained, ‘‘he being 
formerly acquainted with the said accounts.”’ 

Blake, as we see, being now in London, had a somewhat amusing 
dispute with a Captain Edmund Bradshaw.' This worthy, who, by 
the way, did not bear the best of characters, had passed through 
some strange vicissitudes. He married the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Mildmay and had a dispute regarding the property. It seems that 
Mildmay had run through most of his estate, and of the residue that 
was left Bradshaw managed to possess himself, to the detriment of 
the heir and of the other children. Later he absconded. He also 
had a writ of outlawry issued against him, and Weston, High Sheriff 
of Radnorshire, was charged with the duty of serving it. In this 
he failed by design, and was fined £200 with an additional £100 
damages for permitting Bradshaw to escape. It seems that Bradshaw 


1 There is not much to be discovered about Bradshaw, except that in 1618 he, 
together with one Hugh Cressy, of London, had granted to them the sole privilege 
of making all manner of ‘‘ earthen vessels after the manner used in Fayence, for 
21 years, they having perfected the art and brought it into the Kingdom.’’ Probably 
the fabrique did not materialize, as the Bradshaw-Cressy “‘ Fayence ’’ is not known 


among collectors. 
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was, or had been, his landlord. Now to the Council went Bradshaw 
and proceeded to lay a complaint against Blake with regard to some 
events which had taken place in Morocco. What the exact complaint 
was we are not told, but what happened is this. Blake heard of 
Bradshaw’s accusations and, not waiting to be summoned before the 
Council, attended voluntarily on January 31st, 1637-8. This we learn 
from an entry in the Council Register. Bradshaw’s attendance was 
also required, and he was present. Blake then made a statement 
which fully satisfied the Lords of the Council of his innocence of 
the charges made against him. They were pleased to say that they 
not only ‘‘approved well of the said Blake,’’ but considered him 
‘‘ worthy of the trust reposed in him’’ by the Emperor of Morocco. 
Blake then objected to Bradshaw and stated that that individual had 
landed in Barbary without money, that he was brought to Blake’s 
house as a pauper and there nourished; but that he fell into disgrace 
with the King of Morocco ‘‘by using chemistry,’’ and that while 
in Barbary he ‘‘ conversed with witches.’’ To these statements 
Bradshaw had to reply. He admitted that he had possessed a 
‘“chemical powder ’’ which was valuable as a medicine. He stated 
that he had administered some to Blake himself, thereby curing him 
of a “‘ flux.” 

He claimed that he had similarly and successfully treated the 
“Queen of Morocco,’’ and that the Emperor, so far from being 
offended, had in gratitude presented him with a Barbary horse and 
had also requested a supply of the powder for future use. Bradshaw 
denied all conversation with witches and stated that ‘‘he abhors 
them.’’ But he admitted that he was consulted by some of the 
‘most learned sort’’ in Barbary about the powder and other experi- 
ments in chemistry. Had Captain Bradshaw stopped there his 
explanations might have passed muster, but he did not do so, and 
unwisely brought more charges against Blake of misconduct in refer- 
ence to the King’s Service. This was something fresh, and, if found 
to be correct, would have made the Council look somewhat foolish, 
as they had already committed themselves to a statement that Blake 
was worthy of the trust reposed in him. The result can be easily 
imagined. Bradshaw found himself committed to the Fleet for 
aspersions unjustly cast on Captain Robert Blake; and there we may 
suppose the affair ended. 

Mention has been made more than once of the Old Barbary 
Company. There was also a New Barbary Company, which came 
into existence some time prior to October 23rd, 1638, for we find a 
document written by Sir William Clobery, Sir William Russell, 
Nicholas Crispe, and three others of this New Company, and addressed 
to Captain G. Cartaret, of the ship ‘‘ Convertive,’’ lately returned 
from Morocco. Captain Cartaret was then ashore and living at the 
Crown Inn, Rochester. He is requested to deliver, among other 
goods from Saphia, Barbary, ‘‘ nine chests of sugars laden at Sallee 
by Robert Blake upon the ‘ Convertive,’’’ and also “‘ our letters, if 


you have any, from Mr. Blake.’’ This proves that Blake was back- 
wards and forwards from Barbary not infrequently. How long the 
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voyage may have taken we do not know; but it is clear that Blake, 
who was before the Council in the Bradshaw affair as late as December 
13th, 1637, was back in Morocco, and had already shipped goods to 
England which had arrived before October 23rd. It may also be 
noted that Sir William Clobery, one of the signatories of this letter, 
had been one of the leading merchants of the Old Barbary Company. 
Blake was back again in England by January 18th, 1638-9, for on 
that date a petition exists from certain merchants and the executors 
of one Thomas Ferrers, complaining of the delays and many impedi- 
ments placed in their way when they desired to withdraw the estates 
of deceased merchants from Barbary. They can neither get, they 
say, the estates nor even letters from the factors in reply to their 
own. 

Now Blake was a factor, and, moreover, was in England. The 
Council, in consequence, ordered that a copy of the petition should 
be given to Mr. Blake, employed there by His Majesty ‘‘ and lately 
retired,’’ and he is commanded to attend the Board with his answer 
‘‘on Wednesday next.’’ The petitioners also are to be present to 
‘‘make good their complaint ’’ (if they can). Blake and the petitioners 
duly attended on January 25th and stated their cases. The decision 
of the Council was in the favour of Blake, who was “‘ held to be an 
honest man (entirely) for ought that appears in this business.’’ 

Blake now had his innings, and proceeded to complain of the 


‘‘ill language by the old merchant’s servants’’: that is to say, they 
had abused him. Also it appears that they had ‘disparaged his 
person and employment.’’ We know that Blake was sensitive about 


his personal appearance. He was no doubt angry on this occasion 
and made the most of his opportunity. The others had nothing to 
say, and the annoyance was ordered by the Board of the Council 
to stop. The Lords added, regarding Blake, ‘‘ he has here been 
received as a public minister, and has not (for ought appears) deserved 
to be ill spoken of.’’ The interest as regards Blake in this document 
centres in the fact that from it we get the knowledge that he had 
“lately retired.’” Henceforward his name never again appears as 
actually agent for the King of Barbary or engaged in the trade in 
any way. A few more attacks were made on him, which will be 
mentioned here as some are rather curious. 

We now find that Sir Brian Jansen and his company had not 
finished with Blake. Possibly, nay, most probably, they resented 
his migration from their trading corporation to that controlled by 
their erstwhile partner, William (now Sir William) Clobery. Hence, 
on January 30th, 1638-9, they made a charge against their former 
factor in which they alleged that ‘‘ certain divers sums of money ”’ 
were due to them from Blake since his employment in Barbary, and, 
what was perhaps more serious, they complained of a breach of his 
articles of agreement with them. On this account, therefore, they 
asked leave of the Council to proceed against him legally. The 
Council heard their request and at once ordered a copy of the petition 
to be forwarded to Blake, and he was summoned to attend ‘‘ on Friday 
next week with his answer.’’ Blake duly put in an appearance, and, 
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as before, cleared himself of the charges made against him. But 
what must have been a most gratifying incident in the matter was 
that Sir William Russell also appeared on his behalf and asked leave 
to speak. This was permitted, and Sir William gave testimony as 
to the integrity of Blake, and deprecated these attacks on his honesty, 
winding up by a complete endorsement of Blake’s views upon the 
Barbary trade and policy therein. 

Hostility to Blake still continued, and now made itself manifest 
in a new and somewhat indirect form. <A petition was presented 
which complained that certain young merchants, whose parents had 
paid large sums of money ‘‘ to breed them merchants, and who had 
served apprenticeships in London with Barbary merchants there,’’ had 
found themselves when they went out to Morocco barred from engaging 
in trade through the instrumentality of the New Barbary Company; 
that is to say, by the factor of the Company, i.e., Biake. The matter 
came before the Inner Star Chamber in due course and, like all 
preceding attacks on Blake, failed, the cause being decided against 
the petitioners. This was the last trouble that Blake had with the 
affairs of Morocco. In the following year he entered Parliament 
(1640) as member for his native town, Bridgewater. 

As an instance of how widely Blake was identified with Morocco 
and Moroccan trade, so widely as to have provided him with a nick- 
name, we may quote the postscript of a letter—a letter, by the way, 
in all other respects unconcerned with either Blake or Morocco. It 
was written from Berwick and dated June 3rd, 1639. The writer was 
a certain Edward Norgate, and the recipient his cousin, a Mr. Robert 
Read. It runs as follows :— 


‘“P.S.—Let me know by your next whether ‘ Mr. Blake 
the Barbarian’ did ever deliver my letters to you. Mr. Weck- 
herlin and Sir Henry Mildmay told me that their’s sent by him 
were broken open and afterwards carelessly left out at 6 and 7.’ 


‘“6 and 7’’ is a quaint way of writing ‘‘sixes and sevens,’’ and 
the writer has never met with it in this shape before. Who Norgate, 
Read, or Weckherlin may have been does not appear, but Sir Henry 
Mildmay was the son of Sir Thomas, who has already been mentioned, 
and was the brother-in-law of Captain Edmund Bradshaw. 

A curious link between Blake, Nicholas Crispe, and Bridgewater 
also appears in the shape of a grant made to Nicholas Crispe of. the 
customs of sundry ports,! some dozen in all, of which Bridgewater 
was one. To become ‘‘ customer ’”’ of these ports, to use the ancient 
form, Crispe, for the right to collect the customs in these places, was 
paid a yearly salary of £200. Clearly, if lumped in with a dozen 
other ports, and some of these of far greater importance, the annual 
value of the customs of the port of Bridgewater could not have been 
very great. When we remember that Crispe was one of the employers 
of Blake this grant is also interesting. 

1A Robert Charnock was associated with Crispe in this grant. The ports 
were Chichester, Southampton, Poole, Exeter, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Fowey, 
Bristol, Bridgewater, Chester, Cardiff, Milford, and Gloucester. Nicholas Crispe 
was himself a merchant captain. 
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The writer has now, by quotation and extract from State docu- 
ments, all of them official, traced Blake’s life as far as need be from 
the year when he left Oxford, 1625, to the year 1640, when he entered 
into political life. He has not suppressed any documents which 
were calculated to traverse his contention that the Robert Blake who 
sailed away under letters of marque as Captain of the ‘‘ Phoenix,”’ 
who traded in the south of Europe and on the coast of Africa, and 
there rose to what may almost be called eminence, was Blake of 
Bridgewater. How he obtained his wealth may be easily conjectured, 
and, in addition to his trading gains, his very salary was by no means 
inconsiderable. 

The writer shows how gradually Blake became known, respected, 
and, if not always beloved, at any rate respected and trusted by his 
employers; and on the frequent occasions on which he came in contact 
with the Council and the Government, was ever able to defeat his 
opponents. That, when his personal appearance was ridiculed, the 
Council, on January 25th, 1638-9, should have used such a phrase 
as this: ‘‘ He has been received as a public minister ’’ (for, of course, 
the Emperor of Morocco) ‘‘ and has not ’’ (for ought appears) ‘‘ deserved 
to be ill spoken of,’’ points to Blake’s work and position having been 
well known to the Government of his own country. This disposes 
of Professor Laughton’s conjecture that the mere knowledge of ships 
and voyages, such as could be obtained by a comparatively small 
trader from a tiny and decayed inland port, ‘‘ probably directed the 
appointment of Blake as one of the Admirals and Generals at Sea”’ 

—and the greatest of them too. 


No, it was the experience gained in the command of men and 
ships, in the diplomatic schooling which Blake had while acting first 
as the factor of a British company of merchant adventurers, and 
afterwards as the agent, and practically the representative, of a foreign 
and Oriental ruler, which prepared the way for Blake to serve his 
country on the sea in the way in which he did, both with valour and 
success. The military career of Blake remains yet to be written, and 
it may be some day, but that forms no part of the object of the writer 
of these pages. 


Perhaps it may be as well to add that many more curious details 
of the lives of several of the persons mentioned above might have 
been inserted, but they would have been hardly germane to the subject 
in hand. Humphrey Blake, the brother, had his various troubles; 
Nicholas Blake, another brother, likewise has mention more than 
once in the State papers. Samuel, the youngest brother, serving under 
his uncle, was killed at Bridgewater in a skirmish, while Robert, a 
nephew, served under his uncle on the sea subsequent to 1649. 


Into the character, political or otherwise, of Blake it is in no way 
our purpose here to make any investigation; suffice it to say that he 
was a republican, but not a rabid one. Anyhow, a man who in those 
troublous times—we allude to those of the Civil War—who could pen, 
as Blake undoubtedly did, the sentence here quoted, must have been 
a man, an honest man, and a great Englishman. 
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The sentence runs as follows :— 


‘TI cannot. but exceedingly wonder that there should yet remain 
so strong a spirit of prejudice and animosity in the minds of men 
who profess themselves most affectionate patriots, as to postpone the 
ways and means for the preservation of the Commonwealth.” 


A few men of the kidney of Robert Blake, Admiral and General 


at Sea, would have been of inestimable value to this Empire during 
the last few years. 


With this quotation, and in the hope that the substance of this 
article may add to our knowledge of the life of one of our great 
Englishmen, the writer concludes. That there is absolute proof in 
black and white that the Blake of Morocco is the Blake of Lyme Regis, 
Taunton, and the High Seas, he does not claim. What he does 
claim, however, is that all the evidence which has here been given points 
directly to his contention being correct. Had he discovered any 
statements which tended to negative his view he would, he can assure 
the reader, have duly and truthfully inserted them in these pages. 
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A FRENCH ESTIMATION OF THE BRITISH 
FORCES. 


By Louis CazaMiANn in L’Illustration; translation from the 
International Military Digest. 





THERE was great joy in France, when we found out, at the 
beginning of the war, that England would be with us. England was 
the valiant enemy, now to become the sure and loyal friend; she 
represented robust force, cold will, tenacity. She was going to fight 
for the right, for violated Belgium, for invaded France; and also for 
her own liberty, for her existence. 

She brought to the common cause first her support on the sea, 
(and we know that the English Fleet was the foremost one of the world), 
then her military aid; but the English Army was not very large. 
Would it be sufficient? The war was going to be terrible, we felt 
that. England had not prepared for it at all. As much as we, more 
perhaps, she trusted in peace. 

Moreover, protected by the mobile rampart of her Fleet, she 
believed herself to be sheltered from invasion; and, as for the quarrels 
of the Continent, she had not foreseen that she would be obliged to 
intervene in them by force of arms. 

England was not acquainted with obligatory service. Her Army 
was recruited solely by voluntary enlistments. An average of 100,000 
men were enrolled each year; some in the regular regiments (which 
remind us a little of our old professional troops), each with its name, 
its tradition; others in the Territorial Army, a sort of militia, created 
not so very long ago. The Territorials underwent periodical instruc- 
tion only, but the Regulars were excellent soldiers, good shots, well 
disciplined, joyous companions withal. They were in garrison in the 
Mother Country and used to go and fight for the Empire in Africa or 
India. But how many were there of them? Barely 120,000. It 
was from them that England had to draw in order to come to our aid. 
Besides, she could not strip her coasts too much, a German invasion 
being among the possibilities. Therefore, the English Expeditionary 
Force sent to the Continent comprised, at the beginning, only four 
divisions, 80,000 men. 

Fortunately, it was quickly reinforced. The English colonies had 
their special corps, recruited, as in Canada, in the country itself, or 
formed, as in India, of mixed brigades, native and British, com- 
manded by English officers; some colonial divisions landed in 
Flanders. The Territoriais, as soon as they were better drilled, 
rapidly became solid troops. But already had begun an admirable 
piece of work, which we see being developed each day. On her own 
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soil, England had begun to raise, to organize, an absolutely 
new army. 


I.—IKXITCHENER’S ARMY. 


Let us take account of what this effort means: creating an army 
complete in all its parts. To assemble the men, to lodge them, to 
clothe them; to prepare for them mfles, cannon, ammunition; to 
instruct them and train them; to form the line officers who will command 
them, the staff officers who will direct them; to find non-commissioned 
officers in sufficient numbers; to put on a good footing the services 
of the line of communications, the supply, the trains, the hospitals, the 
ambulances; and all that in gigantic proportions, in a few months, 
that is an enterprise of which the history of wars furnishes few 
examples. The name of one man will be attached to it: a great 
organizer, Lord Kitchener. 

The hundreds and hundreds of thousands of Englishmen who 
have volunteered will continue to be a just source of pride for their 
country. In August, 1915, England had 3,000,000 men under arms; 
one sees at a glance what the prodigious work of one year has been. 
The figure has gone up still more since; recruits have flocked as on 
the first days, to answer the call of their King; and Parliament has 
brought the strength of the Army up to four million. 

It is not enough to satisfy the growing needs of the war, it has 
been necessary to make a supreme sacrifice; to give up the principle 
of voluntary enlistments. This caused a dramatic conflict to break 
out between old powerful instincts and unexpected necessities. The 
Englishman has a vigorous, jealous feeling about personal liberty ; 
all his traditions made him distrustful as to the military obligation ; 
for him, it belongs to the conscience of each one to decide whether 
he should or not offer his services to his country. Against a mental 
attitude so different from ours, the most clear-seeing minds have been 
struggling unremittingly for a year; and now the mass of the English 
people is converted to the right of the country to call all her children. 
This moral evolution, one of the most remarkable that any people 
has ever undergone, has just been crystallized by the legal formula 
which completes it. Bachelors are no longer free in their choice, and 
imperious duty has a close grip on all citizens. Parliament has voted 
a law, the title of which sounds strangely to English ears: a law of 
military service. 

The effective aid that England gives us is to-day ten times greater 
than at the beginning. She has a million soldiers in France; in the 
total, on the various fronts, she has—without counting the colonials— 
a million and a quarter combatants; she will have more when it is 
necessary . 

For, if she has already paid the blood-tax—her losses, in January, 
1916, reached the figure of 550,000 men—she still has the flower of 
her youth and strength. Her territory is a vast camp of instruction; 
soldiers everywhere, the reserves are there, all ready, or finishing their 
training; the wear and tear of the war, on fronts near or distant, is at 
once repaired, will be until the last dav. When Germany no longer 
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has enough men, England will still be drawing on her great resources. 
And these ‘‘ new armies,’’ supple, gay, hardened already to fatigue 
and peril, representative of a people of athletes, are admirable. 


Let us not forget, in this rapid review, the contribution of the 
Colonial Empire. Everyone knows the exploits of the Canadians at 
Ypres, of the Australians at the Dardanelles. And, there also, the 
figures, modest at first, are still going up; Canada, alone, has given 
250,000 soldiers; she promises 500,000. 

Voluntary enlistment, obligatory service, these terms here are 
equivalent; a slight shade of meaning separates them. Every 
Englishman to-day does his duty, for he is no longer ignorant of what it 
is; he knows that his country is struggling for its life. With a popu- 
lation slightly greater than ours, England will have, in the near 
future, armies nearly equal; they would be equal and even greater, if 
large numbers were not used in the English Navy, and many in the 
war factories. 


I].—War INDUSTRY. 


When the allied countries came to understand that they would 
beat Germany by dint of artillery fire, they made an inventory of 
their resources in machines, as in men. Our looks turned towards 
English soil, where iron and coal lie dormant, towards those cities 
where high chimneys rise by thousands; but all the industry was 
occupied in the ordinary labours of peace. <A transformation -was 
imperative; in spite of enormous difficulties, it is to-day accomplished. 

There were required rifles, machine-guns, field guns, heavy 
cannon; there were needed ammunition, cartridges, shells, small and 
large, hand-grenades, aeroplane bombs, aerial torpedoes; and to 
charge all these engines, explosives. Under the impulsion of 
Mr. Lloyd George, Minister of Munitions, England was divided into 
districts; each of them has organized the manufacture for which it 
possessed the necessary equipment, or could acquire it. Machines 
were lacking; some were ordered from America. Many manufac- 
turers had zeal, but few means; they grouped themselves so as to 
deliver a complete product. Certain tasks exacted a concentration of 
labour; national factories were created. Thirly-three emerged from 
the ground in a few months. Where formerly stretched meadow and 
moor, rise to-day immense workshops, working feverishly, day and 
night. Union rules, labour customs, used to hinder sometimes dis- 
cipline or intensity of effort; union rules were suspended as the profits 
of the contractors were limited. Central authority was extended to 
all the cells of the great hive. The number of establishments thus 
controlled was, on January 31st, 1916, 2,720; and, in this figure, vast 
enterprises, similar to our Creusot, are counted as a simple unit. The 
workers who make munitions are one and three-quarter millions in 
England; among them there are many women, many aged volunteers, 
who are working with equal zeal. Here again, let us not forget the 
effort of the Colonial Empire. In Canada, 320 factories are making 
munitions; they employ 100,000 qualified workmen. Jet us not 
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forget, either, other war industries; for instance, the looms of Great 
Britain; since August, 1914, the allied Governments have bought 
from them 22,000,000 metres of uniform cloth. 


In the Loos attack, last September, the English artillery was 
able to do the same good work as ours in Champagne. To-day, says 
a Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, the Germans receive from the English 
two shells for every one that they fire. . . . . The machine is con- 
structed ; it has not yet reached its full capacity; but one may measure 
what it will yield. It is not alone the English Armies, but the allied 
Armies as well, that profit by it, and will profit by it more and more. 
Next spring, Lord Kitchener has said, Russia will have found arms 
for 6,000,000 new soldiers; and the factories of England will have 
furnished as much of this immense matériel as those of Russia. 


III.—THE FLest. 


In spite of the unforeseen developments of the Army and the 
war factories, the Fleet has remained the preferred arm of a people of 
sailors. A terrible arm, and one which was ready at the beginning. 
Mysterious, hidden in the mists of the north, it acts by the radiation of 
its secret strength. Rare, so far, have been naval encounters; and 
the morning of the great battle has not yet dawned.'! But the German 
men-of-war do not dare to leave port; one after another, the German 
colonies are conquered, and the wealth, the life even of Germany, her 
maritime commerce, is languishing. It is like a strangling cord. 
The English blockade, slowly, perhaps, but inflexibly, assures victory. 

An active force, the English Navy is being renewed, adapted and 
increased; it has as much future as efficient present and glorious past. 
Germany believed, she even announced, that her submarines were 
going to destroy the English Fleet; weeks passed, and the submarines 
did not return to port; with an invisible parry, the English Fleet foiled 
the attack, dominated it. Is it a matter of stopping German com- 
merce in the Baltic? England handles better than anybody else the 
submarine arm. Must the Turkish forts be bombarded without fear 
of torpedoes? She creates a squadron of monitors on a new model. 


The advantage of the English Fleet over its rival is much greater 
to-day than at the beginning of the war. In August, 1914, it had 
20 battleships of the Dreadnought type, 41 of less recent construction; 


122 cruisers, 220 torpedo-boat destroyers; 106 torpedo-boats, 74° 


submarines. It has gained since—not to speak of the rest—14 new 
.readnoughts; it has been increased by a tonnage equal to that of the 
German fleet. 


IV.—Economic POWER. 


A country of industry and commerce, England has been rich for 
a long time. Her wealth is profound, massive; it is not a varnish 
that cracks, the fortune of a parvenu. One feels it indeed, on seeing 
the welcome given by the money-changer in any country to the heavy 


1 Written at the end of February, 1916.—Ep. 
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English gold-piece. On these immense reserves, at least equal to ours, 
feeds the energy of war; as long as they last, the effort of the Army, 
the effort of the Fleet, can last. Better situated than France, free from 
invasion, England has suffered less in her economic activity; and 
the gradual levy of her men respects the vital industries that nourish 
the social body. English finances, still more than ours, constitute the 
common treasure of the Allies; they have borne the crushing burden 
of an improvised army; they lighten the too heavy weight which 
nations less rich could not have supported. 

England has aided great Russia; she had aided unhappy Serbia; 
she has even been able to facilitate for France certain indispensable 
purchases. She has also come to the aid of her colonies. In different 
forms, she had lent, in November, 1915, about 14,000,000,000 francs 
since the beginning of the war. Her expenses, at present, reach 
125,000,000 francs a day; she will keep them up to the end. Never 
will the fictitious credit of Germany conquer the substantial credit of 
England. And, if it is necessary, as it is everywhere, to husband 
her resources, reduce luxury and imports; if an effort of privation and 
sacrifice is necessary, the English peonle, the most exacting, the most 
accustomed to comfort, will know how to bend to the discipline of 
frugality. A new England has been born, where they economize. 


Thus the effort of this great people against the common enemy is 
also, is first, an effort over itself. Let us not be sparing in our 
admiration for them, nor our faith in them; they give us both so 
generously ; for they have been capable of praising, with such a warm 
heart, the heroism and resolution of France! We are looking on at 
this moral mobilization which exalts and unites all the energies of 
England in the irresistible will to conquer. 

English strength is an antique, powerful spring. Slow to stretch, 
it is now stretched; with a continuous thrust, it will press upon the 
adversary. Others are more supple, more rapid; none is more 
robust. The fibre of the metal is flawless; it cannot break. 
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From a Manuscript in the Royal United Service Institution. 





IN December, 1743, His Majesty was pleased to confer the command 
of his Army in Flanders on Field-Marshal Wade, who set out to take 
upon him that charge in the beginning of March following, and 
arrived at Brussells about the end of that month. 

The affairs of the Allies were not at that time in such a readiness. 
as the great expectations of Europe and the prodigious armaments of 
the French demanded. The attempts which France had been making 
during the Winter to invade England, tho’ providentially not attended 
with any further ill consequence, had this bad effect, that by turning 
the thoughts of those at home to provide for our own immediate 
security against domestick dangers, it diverted their attention from 
the preparations necessary for the ensuing Campaign which was 
certainly a matter of more remote consequence. 

To this cause it was chiefly owing that we were not enabled to 


take the field better provided and with a greater force. At the same 


time the part newly taken by the Prince of Hesse, who suffered him- 
self to be blinded by his ambition and the promises of the Emperor, 
deprived us of the Hessian troops when they were most wanted. 

It is well known in how little readiness and how ill-provided the 
Dutch were either to take the field or even to defend themselves 
within their Towns, as the unfortunate issue has too well proved,. 
the greatest part of the Troops they had at that time in the Austrian 
Low-Countries being the 20,000 men that marched into Germany the 
preceeding year, which when divided into the unprovided Towns, left 
only 6 Battallions and 15 Squadrons to join the army in the field. 

Our share of the Austrian troops was according to their own 
accounts as much as they could afford tho’ not equal to what_they 
promised, but the subsidy which England had given to the Queen 


of Hungary regularly for some time past having been aiways employed 


in Germany, the Netherlands were neglected and it was not without 
some difficulty they were able to send 6 Battalions and 10 Squadrons 
into the field at the beginning of the Campaign. 

In this disadvantageous situation of affairs the first Council of War 
was held at Brussells the 14th of April, where Prince Charles presided, 
assisted by the Generals and Lieut.-Generals of the several Nations. 
The propositions there made were, ‘‘To assemble our forces near 
Ath about the roth of May, in order to prevent the French laying 


siege to some of the frontier Towns, which by the great preparations. 


thev were making seemed to be their intention.’ 
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On advice received the 24th of April from the Hague that the 
French had declared war against the Queen of Hungary and announced 
it in a very menacing and haughty manner by Mons. Fenelon to 
the States, Prince Charles immediately assembled the General Officers 
who were at Brussells, to consider what might be proper to be done, 
in case they attempted to invest any of the frontiers. 

Nothing was finally resolved on but it was easy to observe that 
the Austrian as well as the Dutch Generals seemed to agree in opinion 
that we should march with all the forces we could draw together and 
encamp at Cambron, about 2 or 3 leagues from Mons, for very different 
reasons. The Dutch at all hazards were willing to save their troops 
which were quartered in Mons, Ath, Tournay and other frontier 
towns, and the Austrians who had very few troops ready to take the 
field (those that were expected from Luxembourg being ordered to 
march but the very morning of the meeting) would have come to any 
desperate resolutions to save the towns that cover Brussells. The 
only thing therefore which was agreed at that time, was to order the 
Hussars quartered in Brabant &c to move to the frontiers and to send 
frequent intelligence of the Enemy’s motions. 

The advices now received from all hands represented the French 
preparations for carrving on an offensive war more considerable than 
were apprehended, the General Officers were already arrived at the 
army and the King expected in a very short time. 

From these circumstances it was much to be wished that the allied 
army had been in a better condition to have opposed that of the Enemy, 
amounting when joined to above 100,000 men: but, as many of the 
Dutch troops were blocked up in the frontiers, others on their march 
from more distant places, and the Hessians not to be expected, it was 
visible to the whole world that the King of Great Britain’s troops 
were in a manner the whole force that could be drawn together to 
oppose this formidable power. 

The heavy rains that fell for some time hindered the French from 
taking the field, no advice being received from the Hussars .upon 
the frontiers that they were vet in motion. 

In the mean time the Austrians pressed very earnestly the speedy 
march of our troops, tho’ their 8 battallions from Luxembourg could 
not possibly join us in less than 15 or 20 days, and the reinforcements, 
augmentations and recruits for the British army hardly so soon, and 
notwithstanding Count Nassau had given orders to draw out the Dutch 
Cavalry from Mons, Ath and: Tournay lest any motions of the enemy 
should lock them up in those garrisons, it would have been imprudent 
to draw out any of their Infantry, the number in each of those places 
being even at that time insufficient for their defence in case of a siege. 

Prince Charles returned from his inauguration at Ghent the 29th 
April, and on the 30th summoned a general Council of War to con- 
sider of the measures proper to be taken in consequence of the declara- 
tion of war made by France against the Queen of Hungary. 

The proposition made by the Austrian General was to march as 
soon as the heavy rains should cease to Cambron or Casteau near 
Mons with all the forces we could draw together, in order to prevent 
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the French laying siege to that place, but several objections arising 
to this proposition from the difficulty of subsisting so large a body 
of horse on dry forage and the small magazines of Mons, from their 
being liable to be intercepted by the superior force of the enemy and 
consequently the danger of an ignominious retreat or even flight, the 
Council broke up without coming to any determination. But the 
Prince desired that the Generals of the several Nations would assemble 
separately and give their opinion in writing to his Highness, which 
was accordingly done on the 2nd of May, at which time the three 
Chiefs of the different Nations had each an audience of the Prince, 
and it was agreed to assemble the forces on the 14th May in the 
neighbourhood of Brussells, or to encamp them near Halle, a large 
village about 3 leagues from thence. 

The reason for the change of opinion in the Council of War about 
the place for assembling the army since the 14th April, when it was 
deliberated to rendez-vous at Ath, was, that at that time the number 
of effective men given in was 55,000, whereas at present the diminution 
of 10 battallions of the Dutch and 8 of the Austrians, with 2,000 
Grenadiers, who began their march the 1st of April from Luxem- 
bourg, reduced that number to above 15,000 less than the first 
computation. 

On the 5th May the British and Dutch Generals received an 
express from the Hague with the resolution of the States General 
desiring that, in the present situation and critical conjuncture of 
affairs, his Highness Prince Charles would defer his journey to the 
Rhine and take upon him the command of the army in Flanders. 
The Prince, at the separate audiences the Generals had of him, replyed 
to this effect, that the States did him too much honour in thinking 
his presence and command would contribute to render the campaign 
more successful in this Country, that he was obliged to them for the 
good opinion they were pleased to entertain of him, but having 
lately received no less than four letters and orders from the Queen 
(the last of which in the strongest terms) to repair forthwith to the 
army on the Rhine, he was obliged to set out in two days, but if by 
the influence of his Britannick Majesty and the States General Her 
Majesty was prevailed on to order him to return to Flanders he 
should do it with great pleasure and the utmost expedition. The 
Prince set out accordingly for the army on the Rhine the 6th May. 

Four of the Austrian battallions that had after a great many delays 
begun their march from Luxembourg, as mentioned above, received 
orders to return back upon a representation made by Marshal Neiperg 
that the garrison would be too much weakened by their departure, so 
that the Allied army was continually disappointed of troops instead 
of augmenting as the campaign drew nearer and nearer. 

In the interim the French King arrived at Valenciennes the 4th, 
and the enemy in all appearance seemed determined to form their 
camp and proceed to the sieges they had already projected. 

The Dutch at this time began to grow very uneasy that thev 
could draw no more of their Infantry out of the frontiers, which they 
said was to be done by sending a proportion of English and 
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Hanoverians to relieve theirs, so that each might have their share in 
the field and in the garrisons. To this effect the Dutch Generals 
together with the Austrians joined in a very earnest request or rather 
demand to the English General that the rest of the Allies would send 
in their quota to the frontier towns and give them an opportunity of 
furnishing their contingent for the campaign. The English General 
represented to them how impracticable a scheme he thought it in the 
present conjuncture, since the enemy, who had so great a superiority 
and were so much nearer to those very places from whence they pro- 
posed to withdraw their troops, might easily intercept them having 
collected great magazines of dry forrage to subsist their army before 
the green was proper to be cut: add to this, his having no instructions 
how to proceed in such a crisis, as well as being utterly unwilling to 
send His Majesty’s troops into garrisons, where they might not only 
run the risk of being intercepted in their march, but even when arrived 
safe there, be unable to defend themselves from their being ill pro- 
vided with stores, and consequently liable to be made _ prisoners; 
however, he could not refuse sending representations in writing to 
the Court of London to be determined as they thought proper. 


The excessive rains, which had till this time prevented the French 
from taking the field, were now abated, and it was expected as they 
were entirely prepared, they would begin hostilities immediately, there- 
fore the resolution for forming our first camp at Anderlech near 
Brussells continued fixt for the 13th of May, the whole of which when 
joined could not amount to more than 4o battallions and 92 squadrons, 
making about 35,000 effective men. 

Accordingly, in pursuance of this resolution of the last Council of 
War held in the presence of Prince Charles, the British and 
Hanoverian forces arrived in their camp at Anderlech the 13th and 
14th of May, the Austrian Dragoons near Halle, and the Dutch 
Cavalry at Brain-le-Compte continuing to receive without interuption 
their forrage from the magazines at Mons. 


The French in the mean time began to assemble in their different 
camps near Valenciennes, Bouchain, Lisle and Armentiéres, and by 
the great preparations they were making seemed to threaten Menin, 
Tournay and Ypres. 


Duke d’Aremberg whose favourite project had been from the 
beginning to march towards Mons (which had it been followed would 
have exposed all Flanders as far as the sea coast) continued to press 
it with great earnestness, till he at last brought it to be deliberated in 


a Council of War, which assembled the 16th May at the Marshal’s 


quarters. The question the Duke proposed there was, that the forces 
now assembled near Brussells and Halle should forthwith proceed 
and encamp at Casteau near Mons. 

There were many special reasons for opposing the motion at 
that time, viz.: the weakness of our army compared to the strength 
of the enemy: the want of dry forrage to subsist the Cavalry, and 
the hazard of the French falling on Bruges and Ghent when our 
army was at so great a distance, which would not only have prevented 
our receiving the recruits and augmentation which had been detained 
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in England, but would likewise have obstructed our sending any 
succours thither in case France had thought proper to renew her 
attempts there. The Austrian and Dutch Generals for the reasons 
before mentioned voted for the question, the English and Hanoverians 
against it, the whole being 13 it was carried but bv one voice in 
the negative. 

Early the next morning we had advice from the Governor of 
Ghent that the French had sent a considerable detachment and taken 
possession of Courtray, advanced their Hussars as far as Petteghem 
and Deynse, and were marching in two bodies between the Lis and 
Scheld, in order to possess themselves of Ghent. 

This motion of the French is sufficient to justify the majority 
of the Council of War, and the opinion the Marshal had always 
supported, that the enemy would pursue the project they had been 
long suspected to have formed on Ghent and Bruges. The Marshal 
in order to prevent if possible their seizing on Ghent, which had no 
garrison for its defence and lay the most exposed, proposed the 
sending immediately a detachment of 12 squadrons of Dragoons, and 
6 companies of Grenadiers, with 9g field pieces, to march all night, so 
as to be at the gates of Ghent by break of day, which Lieut.-General 
Campbell, who commanded them, executed with such diligence, that 
he for the present secured that place. 

In order to support this first step, the whole body of English 
and Hanoverian forces marched the day following (the 19th May) 
along the Causway, and encamped about a league beyond Asche, with 
their right to the Abby of Affleghem, and their left to the Dender. 


The French disapointed in their project were forced to return to 
the main body of their army, having only seized a quantity of oats 
at Petteghem and obliged the Country to pay them contributions. 
In the mean time advice was received that about 40,000 of the enemy 
were encamped near Harlebeck, that a great number of Pioneers were 
working on the roads as well towards Tournay and Oudenarde, as 
Ypres and Menin for passing their artillery. 

On the 21st May the Quarter Master Generals were ordered out 
to reconnoitre the roads towards Oudenarde, and the day following 
we were joined by 4 Austrian battallions and 10 squadrons. 


The night of the 22nd Count Lalaing, Governor of Bruges, came 
to the Marshal’s quarters at Asche desiring some troops to secure 
Bruges and the Pais de Waes from the incursions of the enemy’s 
Hussars, who had past the canal and demanded 6,000 rations of 
forrage in two nights, under pain of military execution. The Marshal 
very readily consented to his request as it was what he had long 
pressed without success, and now they were obliged to ask for it. 
In pursuance therefore of this desire, he sent orders to the com- 
manding officers of Ghent and Ostend to detach 300 men from those 
garrisons till other measures were taken for the security of that place. 

On the 23rd the Arch-Duchess made a general review of the whole 
army, with which she was much pleased and returned immediately 


to Brussells. 
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The Austrians continued still to press our approaching to the 
frontier, tho’ the report of the Quarter Master General proved it 
almost impossible from the impracticability of the roads and the want 
of forrage. The Chiefs met the 23rd at the Marshal’s, but came to no 
determinate resolution. 

On the 27th of May the Marshal ordered a detachment of 500 
men to march to Bruges, and reinforce that garrison. But, indeed 
at this time, so many demands were made on all hands upon the 
Marshal from the several towns, who were threatened with the approach 
of the enemy’s parties, and entirely unprovided for their defence, that 
we began almost to despair of seeing the whole force, small as it 
was, ever united in one body. 

A Council of War was held the 28th May at Duke d’Aremberg’s - 
at Brussells, in which it was determined that, if nothing extraordinary 
happened before the first of June, the army might advance near 
enough to succour Menin, and even to hazard a battle, if an 
advantageous spot could be found where the French could not have a 
greater front than we. But as such a step might appear too hazardous, 
considering the enemy’s great superiority, and that it was at the same 
time proper to post ourselves in such a situation as to be enabled not 
only to subsist the army, but likewise to be at hand to protect 
Hainault and Brabant, and even the rest of Flanders: it was judged 
that an advantageous camp near Oudenarde was the best for the 
following reasons: first, because as many bridges and passages might 
be made upon the Scheld as would serve to prevent the enemy, sup- 
posing they should fall on Flanders: secondly, we might at the same 
time repair all the roads which lead towards Hainault, and make new 
ones for our more expeditious moving, in case the enemy determined 
to be beforehand with us on that side, and finally, we should likewise 
be at hand to strengthen the garrisons (which were too weak) either 
of Mons, St. Ghislain, Tournay or others. 

But as the enemy with a considerable body and Count Saxe at 
their head reconnoitred the country along the Scheld even to the 
barrier of Oudenarde, it was thought proper to send strong detach- 
ments to precede the march of the army to prevent the enemy from 
laying bridges over the Scheld, the first consisting of 8 squadrons 
and 6 companies of Austrian Grenadiers, under the command of Lieut.- 
General Baron Courieres, which arrived at Oudenarde on the 2oth 
inst., and the second of 9g squadrons and 7 battallions and 8 field 
pieces, on the 31st of May at break of day under the command of 
Lieut.-General Somerfeldt composed of the troops of the right wing with 
2 Dutch squadrons. 

By the different motions of the French on all sides it was now 
plainly perceived that Menin was what they first aimed at, and tho’ 
they had not as yet invested it, yet the quantities of fascines and 
gabions and all sorts of materials (for their batteries and other works) 
they were collecting round that place put it out of all doubt. 

On the 1st June N.S. our army began its march to follow the 
detachments they had already made and encamped the first night at 
Borsbeke, and the next above the village of Berleghem: the Austrians 
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and Dutch, who had taken their routes by Ninove and Grammont, 
encamping under the town of Oudenarde. We learnt here that the 
draughts and augmentations for the Cavalry were arrived safely at 
Ghent from England, notwithstanding a detachment of 5,000 men 
was made from Count Saxe’s army to intercept them. 

We were now encamped at a place where we had no room to 
doubt of the siege of Menin, being within hearing of the cannon, 
and the different reports we daily received flattered us continually 
with the hopes of a gallant defence on the part of the Governor and 
the small garrison, yet we had the mortification to learn too soon 
that the town was surrendered 6 days after opening the trenches. 

But to return to the army: on the arrival of the troops in this 
camp, orders were given for throwing 3 bridges over the Scheld (one 
at Gavre and the 2 others between that and Oudenarde), as well to 
amuse the enemy as to serve in case it should be determined to cross 
that river in search of them, tho’ in the present situation of our affairs, 
there was very little probability of our being in a condition to put 
such a project in execution, not only from the diminutive figure our 
army made compared with that of France, but from an absolute dis- 
like the Austrian Generals had of any measure or proposition which 
could put them at too great a distance from what they seemed always. 
to have most at heart, the preserving Brusseils. 

This fear for the Capital of Brabant, it will be easily conceived,. 
was not at all lessened by the appearance about this time of a body 
of troops from the Moselle, under the command of the Duke d’Harcourt, 
who encamping at Malplaquet beyond Mons seemed always to have: 
it in his power to make a diversion considerable enough to draw our 
attention towards Brussells, and to cover that part of the country in 
such a manner, as by obliging us to leave Flanders in opposing the 
progress of that Corps of troops, we might, before we were aware of 
it, be deprived of Ghent and Bruges, and of course our communica- 
tion with the sea by Ostend. 

Whilst the Allies were forced thus to be inactive behind the 
Scheld and watch the motions of the enemy on all sides, their army 
acted not in the same manner, but as soon as they had got possession 
of Menin made a considerable detachment and invested Ypres, equally 
well provided for its defence with the other. 

The King of France, whose heroism was to commence from the 
laurels to be acquired in the taking of undefended towns, commanded 
the army at the siege in person, with the assistance of the Duke de- 
Noailles, whilst Marshal Saxe’s army of observation encamped from 
Courtray to Harlebeke along the Causway, with the Lis in their rear, 
and watched the motions of our army. 

The Dutch, to keep up our spirits a little during the bad defence 
they made in the barrier, continually flattered us with the hopes of 
being speedily and strongly reinforced with a corps of troops under 

the command of General Ginckel, and the 6,000 from England, which 


had been sent thither in the winter. 


These it is true, joined to the promise of a further reinforcement 


from England, served a little to ward off the fear of an approaching: 
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blow after the reduction of Ypres, when it was not improbable they 
might attempt the passage of the Scheld and endeavour to make an 
entire conquest of Lower Flanders, before our succours could possibly 


arrive to our assistance. 

These considerations made it absolutely necessary to form some 
scheme, if possible, to prevent so fatal a stroke to the Allies, which 
would, if attended with success, have been more fatal to the common 
cause than the loss of the Battle of Ramillies to Louis the 14th. It 
was accordingly determined in a meeting of the heads of the several 
Nations, June 19th, to send out the Quarter Master Generals to make 
out a camp for the army in one line facing the Scheld, extending 
the right to Vorst 2 leagues and a half from Ghent, and the left to 
Bercheim about the same distance above Oudenarde, by which motion 
the army would be at hand either to secure Ghent, in case they should 
attempt to surprise that place, or to oppose their passing the Scheld 
between Espierre and Oudenarde. 

The unfortunate surrender of Menin, joined to the continual 
expectations of that of Ypres, are convincing arguments that it would 
have been better to have evacuated those places, and by that means 
saved the artillery and stores, than to have trusted the defence to 
garrisons of a small number of men, when 3 times the number would 
have been barely sufficient for that purpose. Such recent examples 
in the eyes of the world made the Marshal very uneasy for the security 
of Tournay. He therefore proposed to Duke d’Aremberg and Count 
Nassau to reinforce its garrison, at that time consisting of but 5 
weak battallions, with the addition of 5 more, which might easily be 
done by throwing in 2 battallions of Austrians, 2 of Dutch and a 
detachment of English and Hanoverians equivalent to another. They 
both approved the proposal for augmenting that garrison, but insisted 
on the Marshal’s sending a number proportionable to the forces the 
King of Great Britain had in the field. The conference lasted some 
time concerning the number each ought to furnish in such cases. The 
argument on the part of the Dutch and Austrians turned upon the 
superiority of numbers of the right wing: and on the part of the 
British General that, the barrier being properly their concern, they 
were bound by the most solemn treaties to preserve it: it was therefore 
to be imputed to themselves that they were not in a better condition 
to supply those wants. That the detachment which the right wing 
had already sent to Ostend, Nieuport, Bruges and Ghent were more 
than their proportion, and had the left been as strong as was at first 
given in upon paper, there would have been no reason to have insisted 
upon the right’s furnishing so much. However, at last they consented 
to accept, the number by detachment being 600 men, who marched 
the 20th June in the afternoon, joined the 2 Dutch battallions and 
proceeded on their way to Tournay. But the two promised Austrian 
battallions never came, so that instead of 5 battallions, which would 
have doubled that garrison and in a manner secured it, at least till 
our succours arrived, by the neglect of the Austrians they were reduced 


to three. 
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The army on the 22nd June, in consequence of the plan traced 
out for their encampment along the Scheld, marched and took posses- 
sion of their camp, determined to wait with patience the expected 
succours from England and Holland, except any motion of the enemy 
should force them to change their situation. 

This motion of our army, trifling as it seemed, gave some jealousy 
to Count Saxe, who immediately upon it called in his detachments, 
and put himself in a posture to receive us, in case we should attempt 
anything upon his camp, and gave advice at the same time to the 
King of our being advanced towards our bridges on the Scheld, 
= that he might be supported in case of any alarm from the 
Allies. 

In pursuance of this request the King’s army had orders to be 
seen to march at an hour’s warning, and he himself went away to 
isle. 

The passage of that river was a step at this time we had no inten- 
tion of executing, at least with a view of encountering the enemy, 
tho’ it had been proposed by the Marshal some days before to have 
taken a strong camp on the other side near Ghent (from whence we 
received our bread and forrage), and have kept the enemy alert by 
the parties we should be able to send out, but the Generals of the 
left wing would not agree to it, urging always the old argument of 
the danger in being at too great a distance from Brussells and the 
towns that covered it. 

The article of forrage began now to come upon the tapis. The 
army, having subsisted on dry forrage out of their magazines ever since 
they took the field, had consumed (that is, the right wing alone) above 
1,200,000 rations. So much fault had been found the former year 
in England about the enormous expence of subsisting the army in 
that manner during the campaign, that the Marshal had received a 
positive order from his Court not to make any new contracts when 
the forrage, now in consumption, should be exhausted. Accordingly, 
about 8 or g days before the time was to expire, the Marshal (as such 
strict orders had been given against cutting green forrage) thought 
proper to acquaint Duke d’Aremberg how long the magazines he had 
formed would supply the Cavalry on the right wing, and that when 
they were consumed necessity would oblige him to forrage the country, 
if some other expedient was not found to prevent it. 

This resolution alarmed the Court of Brussells, who on the 25th 
June sent Count Konigsegg-Erps, at that time the first Minister of 
that Court, with the Duke d’Aremberg to the Marshal’s quarters to 
represent against it: setting forth in the name of the Arch-Duchess 
the great distress to which the country would be reduced in case the 
army should begin upon green forrage, that by it they would be 
rendered incapable of paying their taxes, and of consequence the Court 
have no money to pay their troops, &c.: desiring at the same time 
the Marshal to make a new contract at least for the time it should 
be found necessary to continue to guard the river Scheld, for should 
we begin to forrage here, when that which might be had in this neigh- 
bourhood was exhausted, we must be obliged to change our situation 
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and leave the passage of the River free to the enemy. The Marshal 
represented to them that he did not think himself empowered to 
increase the quantity already authorised by His Majesty, but to make 
things easy for the present, he would take upon himself to supply 
them till His Majesty’s further pleasure was known, which was all 
that he could promise. The same method was taken by Count Nassau 
for the troops of the States General. 

On the 26th of June the town of Ypres surrendered without a 
breach to the French army: and the day after Fort Knocke, notwith- 
standing the Commandant of the latter had boasted so much that it 
was imagined he really intended to make a gallant defence. Marshat 
Noailles, upon the reduction of these places, marched immediately 
to Furnes after having reinforced Count Saxe’s army with 18 battallions 
and 17 squadrons. 

The loss of these towns in so short a space of time was not very 
satisfactory to those who wished well to the affairs of the Allies, and 
the delays given to the march of General Ginckel’s corps afforded but 
a melancholy prospect, nay, it appeared at that time very dubious 
whether our army would be in a condition to stop the further progress 
of the enemy’s army, who in all probability would make an attempt 
upon Ostend, as soon as they had made themselves masters of the town 
of Furnes. 

To avert as much as possible so fatal a stroke, the Marshal gave 
orders that one of the four battallions that arrived the 29th June should 
be left at Ostend, and the other 3 should march and join the army 
under the command of Major-General Read. 

To render this reinforcement more effectual, the Marshal, well 
apprized of the excessive bad condition the fortifications there and 
elsewhere belonging to the Queen were in, permitted Lieut.-General 
Chanclos, the Governor, to place 16 twenty-four pounders of the 
English train, then in that town, on such part of the ramparts as was 
exposed to the enemy’s attack. 


To avoid likewise any disgrace which might happen to our army, 
so much inferior to the enemy, in case they should attempt the passage 
of the Scheld near Tournay, the Marshal ordered a strong camp to 
be reconnoitred and all the avenues thoroughly examined, with the 
river Swalm in the front, where the whole army might join, and if 
they ventured to attack us with their whole force, which it was pre- 
tended they had an intention at that time to do, there could be no room 
to doubt but we should be able to give them a warm reception. 


The face of affairs which long had a cloudy aspect began now 
to brighten and flatter us with the hopes of better times. Duke 
d’Aremberg on the 6th July received advice that Prince Charles had 
passed the Rhine without any loss and cut off the army of Marshal 
Coigny from a retreat home. The arrival of so agreeable a piece of 
news spread an universal content over the whole army, and it 
was indeed much expected that the Dutch would have laid hold on 
so fair an opportunity to throw off the mask entirely and come in 
totis viribus: but it turned out quite otherwise, for instead of hasten- 
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ing their march we had the mortification to learn they had made their 
routes by Brussells instead of Antwerp and Dendermonde, and halted 
almost every other day. 

Notwithstanding this considerable change in affairs to the detri- 
ment of the French, they still continued to carry on the siege of 
Furnes, and obliged the Governor to capitulate in the same manner 
the other towns had done by the 11th July: they afterwards made 
some motions as if they intended to invest Nieuport and Ostend, 
but in a little time we found they were all feints, and that in reality 
they were sending troops from all parts to the succour of Alsace, the 
Duke d’Harcourt being already marched away and the King preparing 
to set out with a considerable part of his army to reinforce Marshal 
Coigny, leaving at the same time a large reinforcement to strengthen 
the army of Marshal Saxe. However, their troops being in continual 
motion up the Scheld and Lis, we were still uncertain whether, if 
they could find us unprepared, they would not be willing to give us a 
parting blow: Count Nassau was so persuaded of this, and imagining 
his corps as the furthest on the left to be most exposed, desired the 
Marshal would reinforce it with 6 battallions from the right wing, 
which might by occupying the Hauteurs above Oudenarde be ready 
to assist him in case the French should attempt anything on that 
part of the river, which the Marshal accordingly consented to, and 
ordered them to march on the 13th July, replacing the English 
battallions in the line with the 3 last arrived from England. 

We were agreeably surprised on the 13th July with the arrival 
of the 6,000 Dutch from England, who at the States’ desire were put 
under the Marshal’s command. They had orders to leave one battal- 
lion at Ostend to relieve the Highland regiment which, with the rest 
of the Dutch, were to pursue their march directly for Ghent, under 
the command of Lieut.-General Smissaert. The Marshal received at 
the same time positive orders from London not to make any new 
contracts for dry forrage, but to cut the green pursuant to the practice 
of all former wars in Flanders, which he immediately communicated 
to the Duke d’Aremberg and through him to the Court of Brussells, 
which with a great deal of reluctance and murmuring chose to furnish 
us with dry at their own expence for a few days rather than permit 
us to forrage the country. 

On the 18th July 3 battallions of General Ginckel’s corps arrived 
in camp, being the first that joined us of that body, and according 
to the manner in which they moved, it seemed likely to be yet a 
longer time before the whole would be come up. 

Whilst the French detachment of 25,000 men were in march for 
Germany, Count Saxe retired behind the Lis where he had already 
begun to throw up works to cover his army. The Marshal received 
frequent repeated solicitations from Duke d’Aremberg and Count 
Nassau to send the English battering train from Ostend to Antwerp 
on a supposition that we might before the end of the campaign be 
in a condition to carry on a siege, with which request the Marshal 
avoided complying, not that he wished less than any other that we 
might be in a capacity of doing it with success, but as the expence 
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of removing it to that place must be of course very considerable, 
and as he had always been of opinion that unless the Dutch agreed 
to furnish their contingent with a number of Engineers, Gunners, 
Bombardiers, and a great number of materials sufficient to carry on 
so great a work, as also to bear their proportion of whatever expences 
a siege should amount to, he thought it a scheme not easy to be 
perfected, and not proper to be yielded to without His Majesty’s 
absolute commands. 

By the manner in which the other two Powers transacted this 
affair, it was pretty evident that they thought it incumbent on the 
English to bear the whole expence, yet at the same time it must be 
allowed that they were as much concerned in point of interest as the 
English, tho’ the not declaring war on the one side, and the poverty 
on the other were the chief if not the only arguments they were able 
to make use of. 

Frequent advices arriving of the considerable detachments that 
were sent from the French army to the Rhine, it was thought proper 
to call a Council of War the 24th July, which was held at the head- 
quarters of Marshal Wade at Berleghem: and as it was the general 
opinion that the army should continue no longer inactive on the 
confirmation of these advices, and on considering that the troops 
destined to oppose Prince Charles could not immediately return upon 
us, two different propositions were made, the one, to march towards 
Tournay on this side the Scheld which had been very exactly examined, 
and the routes made out by the Quarter Master General, who had 
marked the camps that way, and the other, to cross that river in our 
front and move towards Count Saxe’s army. The latter carried it by 
a considerable majority, but as there were only 7 battalions of General 
Ginckel’s corps arrived in camp as yet, after a long and tedious march, 
it was thought proper to wait the arrival of a larger part of the body 
before the motion was carried into execution: in this Council of War 
Duke d’Aremberg and General Cronstrom proposed if no siege was 
undertaken to send 25,000 men to form an army of diversion on the 
Moselle, which was rejected. 

In this interim the army continued still to subsist on dry forrage 
brought in by the Bailliages pursuant to the order of the Government, 
but the troops were so indifferently supplyed and the expence to the 
Country so great, that it was impossible to continue much longer the 
same method. 

Whilst tiic army (according to the resolution of the Council of 
War) remained in their old camp till the arrival of the Dutch augmen- 
tation, measures were taken that there might be no delay as soon 
as we were in a condition to make good our passage of the river: 
accordingly on the 29th July the Quarter Master Generals were ordered 
to cross the Scheld and reconnoitre the country on the other side, 
in order to form the march routes, and fix the proper places for the 
encampment of the troops, that no time might be lost in executing 
the concerted plan. 

On the approach of our parties on that side, Count Saxe drew 
in all his parties to the camp at Courtray, and seemed by his disposi- 
tions to be apprehensive of our making him a visit. 
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On the gist July, having been joined by 9g battallions and 13 
squadrons under the command of General Ginckel, the whole body,. 
consisting of 60 battallions and 105 squadrons, past the Scheld, and 
encamped with their right to the Chateau of Axelwalle, and their 
left extending towards the town of Oudenarde, without being molested. 
in their passage by the enemy. Orders were likewise sent for drawing 
out 3 battallions of Dutch from Tournay (as also the detachment of 
600 English and Hanoverians that were sent to reinforce that garrison 
as mentioned formerly), 3 more were likewise ordered to join us from 
Mons, and others were expected from more distant places. 

Upon our arrival in this camp it was thought proper not to 
advance further without having first ordered out the Quarter Master 
Generals to reconnoitre the Country, and make themselves perfectly 
acquainted with every road by which the army was to direct their 
march, which was accordingly done on the first of August, and they 
reported that, having crossed the country towards Courtray and sur- 
veyed from the Hauteurs as far as the town itself, they found it so 
enclosed and difficult to march thro’, that it would be an endless 
piece of work to attempt the cutting of roads thro’ it, and supposing 
that to be possible, the entire want of water for the Cavalry would 
oblige us to retire, perhaps with shame. These reflections made them 
judge it proper still to continue moving along the Scheld for some 
time, till we might find a more convenient passage thro’ that part 
of the country. They had therefore pitched upon a camp extending 
with its left towards Hautrive from whence, if we had a mind to 
attack them in front, we might make one march forward in 8 or ro 
columns. 

In pursuance of this report the army continued its march on the 
3rd August to the place above-mentioned in 3 columns, the baggage 
forming the rear and keeping the Causway which leads to Tournay. 
Here the army halted one day, and the Quarter Master Generals were 
again ordered out towards Courtray to determine absolutely whether 
it was practicable to pursue the project of attacking the French in 
their camp, or whether some other means must be followed of bringing 
the enemy to a general action. 

They reported a second time how impracticable a scheme they 
found it from a nearer survey, having been so near to the banks of 
the Lis as to have given the French an alarm in their camp, that 
the same argument of want of water still subsisted, and they were 
of opinion that the continuing on to Pont d’Espierre might have a 
better or at least as good an effect by making them uneasy for Lisle 
and the French Hainault, which were at present in a manner dismantled 
of troops. This proposition was accordingly agreed to, and the neces- 
sary orders given to the army to prepare the day following to put 
itself in motion, being the 6th of August. 

Before we proceed any further in the narrative of the army in 
general, it will be necessary to explain and set in its proper light 
the methods that had been used by some persons thro’ the Court 
of Brussells to misrepresent the Marshal’s sentiments and actions from 
the beginning of the campaign, endeavouring to make it everywhere 
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‘pelieved, but particularly at the Court of London (which was at last 
engaged to write upon it to their General), that it was owing to him 
that the army remained so long inactive behind the Scheld. Nay, 
not contented with having misrepresented it, the Court of Brussells 
made a second formal representation in the month of August, as if 
the Marshal had still continued his apprehensions for Ghent, at the 
time when the united agreement of passing the Scheld and proceeding 


to the Plains of Lisle were alone sufficient to confute every article 


of that complaint. But the inventors of these calumnies know that 
the Marshal often proposed to the other Generals the passing of the 
Scheld, and that it was in a great measure owing to him that Flanders 
was not subjected to the arms of France. This is a topic on which 
resentment would be apt to make one say a great deal, but the writer 
is so unwilling to give a pretence for insinuating that these things 
were retorted out of mutual dislike and malice, that he even chooses 
to say less than justice may seem to require from him. It was, 
however, unavoidable to say thus much, because the sickness of the 
Marshal at that time prevented his entering into a detail, as he other- 
wise would have done, in answer to the Minister’s dispatches giving 
an account of the complaints alledged against him by the Court of 
Brussells. 

To resume the thread of the narrative. The Marshal at this time 
having received His Majesty’s command for transporting the heavy 
artillery from Ostend to Antwerp, in compliance with the pressing 
instances of the Foreign Generals, gave his orders for putting it into 
immediate execution by hiring a sufficient number of proper vessells 
to transport it to the Scheld’s mouth, where it was to be put on board 
a great number of small flat-bottomed hoys proper for that naviga- 
tion, since the Dutch would not admit upon any consideration what- 
ever vessells of a greater burthen to get up as high as Antwerp. 

On the 6th of August the army marched from Hautrive (moving 
by the left) to the camp of Pont d’Espierre, placing their right at 
that bridge, and their left extending towards Esteingbourg, &c.: 
within three quarters of a league of Tournay, by which it was imagined 
that if Count Saxe continued in his old camp behind the Lis, it would 
be difficult, by sending a detachment of 5 or 6,000 men, to destroy 
the works they had been for some time making upon the Marque at 
Pont a Tressin, and other parts of that river: and should he even 
make a motion with his army and post himself behind it, it was 
reasonable to hope, that in that dry season of the vear the river 
would be no hinderance to the attacking: him with our whole force, 
and bring him by that means to a general action, in which with so 
fine and so compleat a body of troops (consisting at that time of 112 
squadrons and 69 battallions, the regiments from Mons and Tournay 
having joined us the day after our passing the Scheld) we had at 
least as good a right as they to flatter ourselves with the expectation 
of success. 

The troops for some little obstructions in their march did not 
arrive at their camp till towards 7 in the evening, so that the intended 
prosecution of the march the next day was obliged to be put off till 
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the day following, and the army imagined they were to have remained 
till the 8th, but the affair turned out quite otherwise than was expected. 
For, whilst the Marshal was at Duke d’Aremberg’s quarters (which 
were placed very near his for the sake of conferring together more 
easily) on the day following the 7th an emissary came in with advice 
that Count Saxe was marching in 3 columns thro’ the Gates of 
Courtray, in appearance as if he intended to move up the Lis, and 
by that means get behind their works upon the Marque as before 
mentioned. 


This piece of news appeared very important to those to whom 
it was delivered, in so much that on a confirmation of it by a second 
emissary, it was resolved between the Chiefs to give orders for the 
army to march at 3 o’clock that afternoon. The Quarter Masters 
and camp-colour-men of the right wing, likewise in pursuance of that 
resolution, moved on to join those of the left, and proceed together 
to mark out a camp by Tournay; at the same time the signal of firing 
3 cannon for the calling in all forragers and persons absent from the 
camp was immediately given, and the whole army prepared themselves 
to strike their tents at the time appointed. 


In the afternoon, about 4 o’clock, the Marshal waited again on 
Duke d’Aremberg to acquaint him that the right wing was under 
arms and ready to march and only waited for the left to lead the 
way, which by the situation of the camp they were obliged to do; 
but as the Marshal was entering the Duke’s quarters he was met by 
Count Nassau, who was on his way to the Marshal, to inform him 
that the Duke had counter ordered the march of the left. This was 
a surprise to the Marshal, who had never been consulted with on this 
alteration of measures, but he immediately went into the Duke’s 
chamber desiring to be informed what motives had induced His 
Highness to change his sentiments since the resolutions taken in the 
morning, to which the Duke replyed, ‘‘that it must have been a 
mistake to imagine he had determined the march in the morning, 
that, on the contrary, it was never his design to move till they should 
have a further confirmation of the enemy’s intention: besides that 
the night marches were generally attended with so many accidents 
and stops, that we should be as far advanced in half an hour the 
next morning as in four during the night: he was therefore of opinion 
only for sending forward a detachment.’’ To this it was replyed by 
the Marshal, ‘‘ that the thing had been so clearly settled upon repeated 
advices in the morning, there was no possibility of so directly mis- 
taking His Highness’s resolutions. That to say the truth after such 
positive orders were given for the army’s march, and that in conse- 
quence of it the artillery and baggage were already in motion, he 
could never (as well from the inconvenience to which it would put 
the army, as from the manner they might interpret any step when 
they were moving to the enemy) give his consent to its being deferred. 
That, as to the inconvenience of an army’s marching in the night, 
he was as sensible of it as His Highness could be, but it was abso- 
lutely contrary to his judgement at present to defer the march, and he 
could not give his consent to it.”’ 
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This conversation lasted some time, and the Duke, finding the 
Marshal more determined in the resolutions he had formed than he 
was, at last gave orders to the left to put themselves in motion. 


Everybody who has been in the least acquainted with the motions 
of armies must be sensible that so frequent contradiction in orders 
is always attended with the worst consequences, and tends to no other 
end but the putting of everything in confusion. The march in question 
was an instance of the truth of this observation, for had they moved 
at the time agreed in the morning, all the confusion of the night would 
have been avoided, and the army quietly encamped before it was 
dark, but such a space of time elapsed between the giving the first 
order, and putting the second in execution, that we made it late at 
night before the left wing began their march. 

With some few difficulties and many stops the army at last arrived 
at the ground marked out for them. The second line which had had 
the good fortune to have a better road than the first, came up by 
8 in the morning, but the dilatory manner in which the Dutch of 
the first line continued their march occasioned that column not to 
arrive till 4 o’clock in the afternoon. The Marshal was on horseback 
before four that morning and remedied as well as he could the mistakes 
that the night occasioned: after which he went in search of Duke 
d’Aremberg to consult with him what measures they should follow: 
whether it was not advisable to continue the march that verv afternoon 
and encamp along the Marque, since it was certain the enemy was 
not yet arrived there, and we should by that means gain a march upon 
them. 
The Duke and Marshal had a conference at General Cronstrom’s 
quarters, when it was agreed, after ail the troops were come up and 
a little refreshed, instead of pitching their camp to continue their march 
in 4 columns, 2 along the Causway from Tournay to Lisle by Pont a 
Tressin on the right, and the other 2 columns along the Causway 
from Tournay to Pont a Bouvines on the left, and encamp with our 
front extended along the Marque. 

The troops accordingly resumed their march that evening, but 
the left wing on their arrival at the place designed for encampment, 
instead of doing as had been agreed in the morning, pushed forward 
and encamped on the Lisle side of the river. 

When our advanced guards were in sight of Tressin and Bouvines, 
the detachment posted at the works they had thrown up for the defence 
of the bridges abandoned them, so that we had no difficulty or obstruc- 
tion in laying several bridges of pontons for the passing of the several 
columns. 

On the 1oth of August the right wing passed the Marque and 
joined the left, which it has been said had passed on their first arrival. 
The right of the camp was about a mile advanced before Pont a 
Tressin, and the left about the same distance before Peronne within 
a league and a half from Lisle. 

The next day after the army was in possession of this camp, 
three Deputies came from the Chatellenie of Lisle proposing toa bring 
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us dry forrage for the army, if we would spare the corn which was 
ripe and ready to cut. 

To which Duke d’Aremberg and the Marshal, as also Count 
Nassau, readily consented, as it would save the horses the fatigue of 
forraging, and prevent the men from straggling to maraude. But the 
Deputies, when they saw the great quantity that we demanded, declared 
that it was impossible to comply with it, and begged us to spare the 
country as much as we could, to save the inhabitants from utter ruin. 

It is necessary in this place to be informed what became of Count 
Saxe and his army, who occasioned our making these forced marches 
to the Marque, upon an imagination that their intention had been 
to gain ground upon us, and by posting themselves behind that river 
to prevent our entrance into the plain of Lisle. Marshal Saxe had 
received advice that one part of our army had passed the Pont 
d’Espierre, and that they were in a manner separated by that rivulet. 
This he thought a fine opportunity to signalize himself and perform 
some coup d’eclat when it was least expected. In pursuance of this 
information he began his march (which we thought had been designed 
another way) and proposed to have fallen on that part of the right 
wing that had not crossed Pont d’Espierre, whilst the other part of 
the army was upon their march further. This was to have been 
performed on the 8th of August, the day we had proposed to have 
continued our march to Tournay: but the Marshal’s insisting to march 
that night agreeable to the resolution, instead of staying till the next 
morning, was the only thing that saved our being attacked in the 
rear: for Count Saxe finding his mistake thought it advisable to 
make the best of his way back again. 

It is well known what a noise this made in all parts of Europe, 
and how the gazettes were filled with the praises of Duke d’Aremberg, 
who it was said outwitted Count Saxe and marched in the night, 
intending to have stepped in between him and Lisle, and by cutting 
off his communication with that place have made himself master of 
it (there being at that time but an inconsiderable garrison in it), had 
not he been prevented by the obstinacy of those joined with him. 
The assertion is so ill-grounded that it needs little to be said of it, 
but it was impossible to pass it over in this part of the narrative, 
where it naturally should have its place, without just mentioning it. 
It shall only be added that His Highness must have been very far 
from thinking of the reduction of Lisle, since he never made the least 
mention of such a project. 

But to return to things of more consequence. In the time that 
we were in expectation of the enemy’s disputing the passage of the 
Marque, it was thought improper to weaken our army by sending 
detachments to secure the communication between Tournay and 
Ghent, as also to oppose the enemy’s passing the canal between that 
place and Bruges, or making an attempt upon either of those towns, 
which by the weakness of their garrisons were liable to be insulted. 
But the situation of affairs being altered contrary to expectation, 
the Marshal, with the consent of the other two Chiefs, ordered six 
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squadrons of Dragoons to march the 11th August and post themselves 
on the Canal of Bruges, in such a manner as they might be able to 
succour either, and also a detachment of 600 Horse and 400 Foot 
to be posted on the other side of the Scheld in small bodies to secure 
the communications between Tournay and Ghent. These detachments 
were under the command of Major-General de Launay. 

On the 15th August the whole army was reviewed in order of 
battle in the front of the camp towards the town of Lisle. The Allied 
army consisted at that time of 71 battallions and 115 squadrons which, 
though perhaps more compleat and superior in goodness, were never- 
theless inferior by one battallion and one squadron to that of the enemy. 

Everybody at this time began seriously to consider (or at least 
pretended so to do) what would be the best and most effectual methods 
to proceed, in order to annoy the enemy and obtain some real advan- 
tage to the common cause. 

The Ministers in His Majesty’s name continued to press the 
Marshal to attack Count Saxe: but the Generals of all the Nations 
agreed that in his present situation it was impossible to effect such 
an enterprize, and by the measures he was continually taking to 
strengthen himself in that camp, it was evident he still intended to 
maintain his present situation. It was natural likewise to imagine he 
would not risk an action, since he never made the least motion to 
dispute the Marque: by which inactivity the Chatellainies of Lisle, 
Douay, Valenciennes, Condé, Maubeuge were abandoned to us, and 
he deprived himself of any possibility of throwing in  succours, 
provided we had been prepared to have laid siege to any of those 
places. 

This being our situation at that time, the project of besieging 
one of those places was the most natural: and many were of opinion 
that Maubeuge was both the most possible, and the most advanta- 
geous, because we should by the possession of it be better enabled to 
penetrate into the heart of the enemy’s country. Add to this: that 
the circumvallation not being very extensive, the siege might be formed 
‘with 30 battallions and 25 squadrons. To bring the scheme therefore 
to some better issue than others that had been proposed before, the 
Marshal (by Sir John Ligonier, himself being much indisposed at 
that time) offered to the Duke d’Aremberg and Count Nassau to 
furnish the 50 battering pieces with the mortars belonging to His 
Majesty now on their way to Antwerp, and the 12 twelve pounders 
and 6 nine pounders which were then at Namur, which would assist 
to ruin the defences: desiring at the same time that the other two 
Chiefs would give in an account of what they could furnish for this 
siege as well in cannon, mortars &c, as engineers, of which we were 
entirely destitute, and money towards the whole experce. 

The Marshal proposed likewise to draw nearer Count Saxe, which 
might be done by placing the left at Marquette, and extending the 
tight towards Turcoin, which motion would not have put us at a much 
greater distance from Tournay, but would have cut off the communica- 
tion of Lisle with the French army, and by managing it properly, 
we might perhaps have found an opportunity to pass the Lis between 
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Deulemont and Menin, and fall on the rear of Count Saxe’s army. 
If neither of these schemes were thought proper, there was nothing 
else to be done but to live in the enemy’s country, and raise contribu- 
tions &c, which did not seem the true method of bringing the war to 
a speedy conclusion. 

These propositions were made by Sir John Ligonier the 17th 
August in the presence of the Duke, Count Nassau, Messieurs Vander- 
hope, Houste and Varelst (who were 3 gentlemen of the States at 
that time with the army), the Generals Cronstrom, Ginckel and Pre- 
torious, and afier some conversation on that subject, Mr. Vanderhope 
said, ‘‘ That there was no room to doubt that the States would furnish 
immediately everything which was wanting, provided the Marshal 
engaged himself to pay for them on the same footing Lord Stair had 
done three years before.’’ To this Sir John (knowing the Marshal’s. 
intentions) made answer, ‘‘ That he was sure the Marshal would not 
do it, not thinking himself authorized so to do, and by this method 
of proceeding the finest opportunity that ever offered itself would be 
lost for a meer trifle, That the King did take the greatest share of 
the expence upon himself, which was the heavy artillery and the 
ammunition for it: and the only things therefore that were demanded 
of them were mortars, bombs, grenades, cohorns, planks, beams and 
tools to remove the earth, which could not possibly amount to a great 
sum: and that if Count Nassau would provisionally furnish these 
things, our Masters might afterwards regulate the expence between 
themselves. That as to the payment of the workmen, the expence of 
which would come to about £6,000 sterling, tho’ the Marshal refused 
it yesterday to Count Nassau, and he (Sir John) was not authorized 
to say it, yet he hoped that they would be able to find some expedient.’” 
Mr. Vanderhope replied, ‘‘ That he was too much Count Nassau’s 
friend to advise his engaging himself in such a step, for that by the 
letters he received from the Hague, notwithstanding he knew there 
was a negociation carrying on upon this subject, he was sorry to say 
that he did not believe the States would engage themselves in the 
same manner as in the last war; but that since the King undertook 
so much he thought the rest a trifle.”’ 

Sir John answered, ‘‘ That he thought this affair so important to 
the common cause, as well as the glory of our arms, that nothing 
should be left unattempted: that it was not so much perhaps the 
expence itself which would make the King uneasy upon this occasion, 
as the bad effect it might have in England, to say that His Majesty 
alone undertook to defray the expence of sieges”’: he added, ‘‘ that 
perhaps Mr. Trevor might be of some assistance in smoothing these 
difficulties; ahd as the Marshal was indisposed, he would write to 
him the next day.’’ After this Mr. Vanderhope said, ‘‘ That although 
the siege of Maubeuge should be resolved on, it was judged at the 
Hague very necessary to engage Count Saxe before it was undertaken, 
lest when we should be busied at the siege, Count Saxe should draw 
together all his garrisons and fall upon us.’’ Sir John replied to this, 
‘* That the King’ s orders were very strong upon that article, and that 
there was nothing that the Marshal, all the Generals and the troops 
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so eagerly desired, all the motions already made having had no other 
view, but to draw the French army into a place where we might 
attack them, but that posted as they were, with the Lis before 
them, Warneton, Commines, Menin, and Courtray covered almost all 
their front, besides their own strong entrenchments, and that if we 
should move lower down to pass upon his left flank, there was no 
doubt, that as soon as we should be upon the Hauteur of Courtray, 
they would march on the other side the Lis and Deule, in order to 
throw themselves behind the Scarpe, much more difficult to pass than 
the Lis, and though it is true by such a motion they would expose 
their new conquests to us, yet Douay, Valenciennes and all their 
frontiers would be protected by it. He did not, however, believe 
that Count Saxe was in a condition to give us much disturbance at 
the siege, supposing him even to have 72 battallions and 109 squad- 
rons, because the siege might be formed with 25 battallions and 25 
squadrons, and there would still remain for the covering army 46 
battallions and 90 squadrons, more than sufficient to face the enemy 
wherever they should choose to show themselves.’’ 

Sir John Ligonier repeated almost the same things to the Duke 
d’Aremberg, and asked His Highness if he might depend on what 
was in Mons, who answered, ‘‘ Certainly, but that we well knew there 
was seldom much superfluity in the Queen’s places.’’ 

The Marshal on the 20th of August proposed that if it was resolved 
to besiege Maubeuge no time should be lost in sending a strong 
detachment to invest it, that the enemy might not have it in their 
power to reinforce the garrison, consisting of only one regular battal- 
lion and 3 battailions of Militia. To this it was objected, ‘‘ That 
this detachment would destroy the forrage about the place, and make 
it impossible to subsist there afterwards.’’ It was also by way of 
objection to this proposition said (what should rather have forwarded 
than delayed the project, since it was an event we so much wished 
for), ‘‘ that this detachment might induce Count Saxe to come out, as 
by what should be detached, our army would be weakened at least 
of 11 battallions and 34 squadrons, but that when the artiliery was 
arrived at Antwerp and a favourable answer should come from Holland, 
Maubeuge might be immediately invested, and by giving proper orders 
to the troops at Mons, Ath and Charleroy, and the detachments from 
the army on the other side the Scheld, it was to be hoped we might 
prevent the enemy from throwing in succours, and in that manner 
the affair broke off.’’ 

Every reasonable man began now to think it more than time that 
something considerable was attempted against the common enemy, 
whose power began to be again predominant by the accession of 
the King of Prussia, who by the diversion he threatened to make in 
Bohemia, too soon obliged the Queen to recall her army from Alsace, 
to save her own Dominions, so that France was again able to make 
herself superior to us on the side of Flanders. 

On the 30th of August Duke d’Aremberg and Count Nassau came 
to Anstain to the Marshal’s quarters, where he told them, ‘‘ The 
greatest part of the artillery and stores was arrived at Antwerp, and 
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the whole would be there in 2 or 3 days: That he was ready to send 
orders for bringing the cannon we had at Namur to Brussells, if 
horses and waggons were sent out thither to transport them, and a 
convoy appointed for their security on the march,’’ to which they 
readily agreed, and accordingly an Officer with a detachment of gunners 
was sent to Namur to conduct them whenever the necessaries of trans- 
porting them were ready. 

These steps taken it is easy to see that we were doing everything 
on our part to put the army in a condition to carry on a siege, and 
it were to be wished the sequel could shew our Allies to have been 
in the same forwardness. 

We were now come to a period of time in which more Councils 
of War were held than were ever known in so small a space of time, 
or at least in so inactive a campaign. In these frequent meetings 
the Marshal always communicated His Majesty’s repeated commands 
for the army to enter immediately upon action, and did on his part 
all he could to excite them to it in one shape or other. 

The 6th of September a Council was summoned at the Marshal’s 
desire, composed of the Duke d’Aremberg, Count Nassau and the 
Generals Cronstrom, Ginckel, Wendt and Honywood, to whom the 
several extracts of Lord Granville’s letters were read, containing His 
Majesty’s repeated orders to remain inactive. Upon which they all 
declared ‘‘ that Count Saxe in their opinion could not be attacked in 
his present situation with any prospect of success. The Marshal then 
proposed the moving to another camp, which might induce the enemy 
to change their situation, and thereby some favourable opportunity 
offer for our attacking them; besides this, the desertion of our men 
increased daily, and by our neighbourhood to Lisle, notwithstanding 
all the precautions taken to prevent it, many of the marauders and 
stragglers were taken and carried in prisoners to the town. Forrage 
was also growing scarce, and a malignant distemper got amongst 
the cattle, which would prove very fatal if communicated to the 
cavalry.”’ 

To this the Duke made no other answer than ‘“‘that he thought 
it best to continue here as long as we could be supplied with forrage.”’ 
These reasons given for changing our situation are undoubtedly 
sufficient, but it was to be feared there was another which had more 
weight with the Austrians at that time, viz.: they were raising con- 
tributions in reprisal as they called it, for those the enemy had extorted 
from the Queen’s subjects, and some of them did not scruple to own 
they could by no other means find money to subsist their troops, 
and certain it was, that at that time the Magistrates of the several 
districts and the Superiors of Convents were taken up by Duke 
d’Aremberg’s orders, and kept as hostages for the payment of the 
contributions. Thus this meeting ended like many others without 
coming to any resolution. 

The same day Count de Saert, one of the Chamberlains to the 
Arch-Duchess, delivered to the Marshal a letter from Her Highness 
desiring to be informed at what time the horses and waggons for 
transporting the artillery would be wanted, what numbers would be 
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necessary, and to what place it would be proper to convey them, 
saying she would do her utmost to have them ready, but that the 
expence would be so great, and the Queen’s finances were already so 
exhausted, that she flattered herself the King would not refuse to 
defray the charge, seeing her absolute inability to perform it. 

Marshal Wade was a good deal surprised at this new demand, 
which had never so much as been mentioned before, for in talking 
with the Duke on several occasions of the great charge of transporting 
the battering train from Ostend to Antwerp or Brussells, unless we 
were assured of having horses and waggons ready to convey it to 
the place where it was to be employed, he had always assured the 
Marshal that everything should be ready, but never drop’t a single 
word that it was expected to be at His Majesty’s expence, which by 
the Duke’s own confession would amount to 450,000, that being the 
hire for six weeks only of 10,000 horses and 2,000 waggons. 

It was very observable for above a fortnight before the arrival 
of the Arch-Duchess’s letter that the Austrian Generals had not been 
so zealous as formerly for the investing of towns and preparing for 
sieges, yet according to their usual way would have been glad to 
have laid the blame on us, but as our artillery had been brought at 
a great expence to Antwerp, and everything ready that depended on 
the Engtish, this letter of Her Highness’s seems to have been calcu- 
lated either to burthen England with the whole expence, or under 
the pretence of their incapacity to bear it, to lay aside the design 
they were at first so fond of. The Marshal not being abie to answer 
this unexpected demand dispatched a courrier to London with the 
contents of it. 

The last Council of War having separated so little to the Marshal’s 
satisfaction, he desired another might be assembled on the 8th Sep- 
tember, hoping that some favourable turn might be given to affairs 
by the result of it. This request was of course complied with, but 
an event which happened the day before the Council was to meet 
paved the way for the army entirely to change its method of proceeding. 

The 7th September the Duke d’Aremberg and Count Nassau 
came to the Marshal to inform him that advice had come by letters 
from the Governor of Ghent, that the enemy with a body of about 
7 or 8,000 men under the command of Prince de Pons had appeared 
within a league of that place, that they had with them both cannon 
and pontons, by which he apprehended their intention was to pass 
the canal, and endeavour to make an attempt upon the town. The 
two Chiefs therefore proposed to make a detachment from our army 
of 18 or 20 squadrons and 10 or 12 battallions to join the forces already 
there, under the command of Major-General de Launay, in order to 
prevent the enemy’s designs in those parts. The Marshal replied he 
had no objection to what they proposed, having always had the con- 
servation of Ghent and Bruges at heart, but as a Council of War 
was to be held the next morning, he thought their sanction would be 
necessary to justify the separating so large a body from the army, 
and having other proposals to make at the same time he thought it 
was better to defer the consideration till the next day. 
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The Council of War met on the 8th, but at Count Nassau’s 
quarters instead of the Duke’s, the former being taken so extremely 
ill, that during the remainder of the campaign we had the misfortune 
to want his assistance. The Marshal there proposed, in order to put 
His Majesty’s so often repeated commands in execution, ‘‘ that the 
whole army should march to the borders of the Lis, and endeavour 
to force a passage over that river, either between Commines and 
Menin, or between that and Courtray, as should be found most 
practicable. That the enemy’s having made several large detachments 
which extended from Douay to the Canal of Bruges, depending on 
the strength of their situation, might render the attempt less hazar- 
dous. That in case we found difficulties not to be surmounted, we 
might send away the detachments proposed for the succour of Flanders, 
who by this march were so far on the direct way to their destination, 
and that at least this advantage would arise from our march towards 
the enemy, that it would oblige them to draw in all their detachments 
and be the most effectual way to free Flanders from the apprehensions 
they were under from the neighbourhood of so formidable a body.”’ 


The Duke began to oppose this motion; he said ‘‘ he had already 
given in his reasons why he thought it impossible to attack the enemy 
in their present camp, and he hoped those reasons would satisfy His 
Majesty. That if we should make the attempt proposed and fail on 
the execution, we must be obliged to return back again with disgrace, 
there not being a handful of forrage in that part of the country, the 
enemy having carried it all to their side of the river.’’ The Marshal 
however insisted the question should be put for marching towards 
the enemy without delay, and he had the mortification to find that 
he was single in his opinion, for the whole Council (except Count 
Nassau, who was so ill that he was carried to his bed) joined with 
the Duke, and voted against the question. 

The question being carried in this manner, it was proposed “to 
send the detachment towards Ghent, consisting of 15 squadrons and 
8 battallions, who were to be joined by one from Oudenarde and two 
from Sluice.’’ This was agreed to immediately, and the Lieut.- 
Generals Chanclos and Smissaert, and Major-General St. Clair were 
ordered for the command, and marched the day following in order to 
cross the Scheld at Tournay, and proceed on that side the river for 


their destination. 

The Marshal, who continued to propose without being able to 
advance the service of the common cause, pressed the Duke that some 
resolution might be taken to enable him to give an answer to the 
Arch-Duchess’s letter, for till the projected siege was determined, he 
could not answer what Her Serene Highness required as to the time 
the horses and waggons should be ready. He replyed that the Marshal 
need not make any other answer than that he had sent a copy of her 
letter to London, and waited for an answer from thence, for if England 
refused to pay the charge of the draught of the artillery and stores, 
they were incapable of doing it, which was saying in plain terms 
enough that they never had any intention to carry on a siege. 
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These frequent delays and refusals to come to any resolution made 
the face of affairs not quite so pleasing, as when we first crossed the 
Scheld, in order as it was generally imagined to proceed immediately 
to molest the enemy, and the bad season beginning likewise to advance 
very fast afforded but a melancholy prospect: however the Marshal 
never failed pressing them speedily to resolve on something of 
importance. To this purpose he assembled in the same week two 
Councils of War, but could bring them to no resolution, except on 
the 17th of September to refer to the Directors or Chief Engineers 
the several lists of the English stores and artillery then at Antwerp 
and Brussells, and of the Dutch stores expected at those places (but 
not then arrived), with orders to them immediately to take into con- 
sideration and make their report of what was wanting to compleat 
the necessary stores to be employed in the projected siege: and they 
delivered in their report accordingly the 18th, that many materials 
were still wanting before a work of that nature could be undertaken. 

In these circumstances the project was likely to come to nothing, 
nobody being empowered to pay the expence, provided even the 
materials could be got: and the report that the Duke d’Harcourt was 
on his march to join Count Saxe’s army with 25,000 men was sufficient 
alone to put an end to a proposal, which for some time past, it is 
easy to perceive, had been damped by those who at first seemed most 
earnest for the undertaking. 

During this inactivity of the army in the Plains of Lisle, the 
detachment under the command of Lieut.-General Count de Chanclos 
marched through Ghent, in order to force the French to repass the 
Canal, and if possible make them repent their having past it at all: 
but they, having information of the motion of this corps, thought 
proper to retire (though not without precipitation) to their main army, 
as was easy to perceive by what they left behind them, having hardly 
had time to take up their bridge at Bellem before our parties were 
upon them. The fort they had erected at that place was immediately 
taken possession of by our men, and Mr. Chanclos pitched his camp 
at Lovendeghem, in order to secure the country from any future alarm. 

The meetings of the Generals continued as frequent as _ before, 
and with the same success, but the non-arrival of the Dutch stores, 
with their refusal to pay the proportion of the siege as in the last 
war, shewed that the decision of that affair must be deferred to a 
more favourable opportunity. 

About the 20th September the Duke acquainted the Marshal 
‘*That as the army could not subsist much longer in their present 
camp, he thought the next march should be towards Deynse, where 
we might have it in our power to pass the Lis, and that by marching 
to the enemy we might probably force them to come to a general 
action, or oblige them to quit Courtray: but that this was not feasible 
unless we would lay in magazines of forrage at Ghent for the support 
of our Cavalry, the enemy having carried off ail the forrage between 
Courtray and Ghent on both sides the Lis.’’ 

The Marshal very soon perceived that His Highness’s principal 
view in this proposal was to induce him to put the Nation to a vast 
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expence, by subsisting the army once more upon a dry forrage, in 
order to save the Queen’s country. He replyed ‘‘ That this was the 
same scheme which both he and Count Nassau had proposed some 
time before, and if it was not practicable then, much less was it so 
at present, when the enemy had even conveyed away the little forrage 
that might have saved us.’’ He told him further (as he had often 
done before) ‘‘ That he had His Majesty’s commands not to make 
any more contracts of that kind during the campaign. The Duke 
still insisted, however, that the order might be dispensed with on 
extraordinary emergencies as this was, that the success of the cam- 
paign depended on it, and that such a prospect of success should 
not be lost for the sake of a little money.’’ The Marshal then asked 
him “‘if the Dutch Generals (who were then present, viz.: Cronstrom 
and Ginckel) had consented to make new contracts for their troops, 
and desired they would declare if they were empowered s. do.”’ 
They answered, ‘‘ They could not without an absolute orac: .:.™ 
the States, but would write to the Pensionary about it.’’ The Marshal 
then said ‘‘ That if they procured that power, they should not reproach 
him with being backward in promoting anything that had the least 
appearance of the publick service: for having lately made the contract 
for the winter forrage to be laid in at Ghent, he would, out of that 
magazine, furnish the English and Hanoverian troops for 8 or to days, 
which was all they pretended would be wanted till the proposed design 
should be put in execution.’’ But in two days after this, General 
Ginckel came to the Marshal’s quarters and declared that notwith- 
standing what he had said before, that he could not do it without 
an absolute order from the States, yet, if the Marshal would take 
upon him to supply the English, he would take it upon himself to 
supply the Dutch troops, so that it was accordingly agreed to make 
that motion. 

Notwithstanding these proposals made on the part of the Duke it 
was with difficulty he could be brought to give his consent for changing 
the present situation: but forrage growing so exceeding scarce, that 
it was a day’s journey to bring it to the camp, the Marshal was at 
last obliged to tell His Highness ‘‘ That he would march away with 
his troops rather than stay to see the horses starving at the piquet.’’ 
This brought the Duke at last to consent to the army’s marching 
on the 29th September, and in pursuance of this resolution, he gave 
in his proposals jointly with the Generals Cronstrom and’ Ginckel 
(who from the time of Count Nassau’s indisposition, which obliged 
him at last to be conveyed to Tournay, were on all occasions so 
closely united as to be of one opinion) concerning the manner in 
which the army should march from the Plains of Lisle towards Deynse, 
between the Lis and Scheld, which was proposed should be effected 
in 4 days, and said orders should be sent to General Chanclos to 
march towards us, that he might act in conjunction. But it being 
very probable that we should not find forrage to suffice the Cavalry 
for one day, according to the Duke’s account (though we afterwards 
found hay enough to subsist us till we came near Ghent) the Marshal 
proposed a Council of War of all the Lieut-Generals on the 28th 
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September to determine whether we should cross the Scheld at Tournay 
into the country of greater plenty: or continue our route as proposed. 
The questions proposed were, ‘‘ Whether the Council were of opinion 
that the Cavalry could subsist between the Lis and the Scheld, 
although it was not intended to stay more than one night in the same 
camp, and secondly, if the majority did resolve for this side, whether 
it were not most advisable to send the heavy baggage on the other, 
for the sake of being less embarassed, and subsisting the Cavalry 
with less difficulty.”’ The question being put, it was carried for 
marching on the other side of the Scheld by a majority of 12 to 7, 
among the former of which were the Marshal and Duke d’Aremberg. 

On the 28th at night the Marshal received undoubted intelligence 
that Count Saxe was marched with a body of 10 or 12,000 men and 
a train of artillery to post himself at Pont d’Espierre, on a supposi- 
tion that we were to take that route, of which he immediately acquainted 
the Duke and General Cronstrom, in hopes they would without delay 
have taken some resolution in consequence of an intelligence of that 
importance. But they did not think proper to return an answer to 
the message that night. 

On the 29th about 8 at night the necessary dispositions were 
made for the march of the army from the Marque: the heavy baggage 
sent away towards Tournay the night before, and the army began 
their march at 6 in the morning. Lieut.-General Ilton as Lieut.- 
General of the day commanding the rear-guard upon the right (which 
from its neighbourhood to Lisle was the most exposed in going off), 
composed of the Highland regiment, all the Grenadiers and 12 squad- 
rons of Hlorse. The army passed over without any molestation and 
in the greatest order, but before the rear-guard were got within the 
village at Pont a Tressin, large bodies of the enemy shewed them- 
selves at a small distance, but seeing the good disposition that was 
made, and the reception we were ready to give them, they thought 
proper to advance no further than the banks of the river. 

On our arrival at the Camp near Tournay, two deserters came in 
from Pont d’Espierre with a confirmation of the intelligence the 
Marshal had received the night before. Upon these repeated and 
undoubted accounts of the French detachment the Marshal went 
immediately to the Duke’s quarters at the Chartreuse above Tournay, 
in hopes that a speedy resolution would be taken to march the next 
morning, in order to dislodge the enemy before they could have 
time to fortify their post. He desired, therefore, in order to lose no 
time in making the enemy repent this hazardous step that they had 
taken, that the Generals might have a meeting that very afternoon 
at Count Nassau’s at Tournay, to make the proper dispositions for 
the attack the next morning. The Duke pretended at first not to have 
remembered the Marshal’s message to him of the night before, and 
when he was brought to recollect it, he let it be understood at the 
same time that he did not give much credit to it, and concluded with 
saying that it would be so late before the left would arrive at their 
ground, that even supposing they should meet that afternoon, it would 
be impossible to put it in execution so soon as the next morning: 
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he was therefore for deferring the meeting till the next day at 10 
o’clock, and in the mean time he would send out the Hussars for 
information. 

To this the Marshal (though much against his inclination) was 
forced to submit, because Generals Cronstrom and Ginckel (who as 
it has been said before never differed from the Duke) declared -hem- 
selves to be of the same opinion, and he returned to his quarters 
with the mortification to think that so fine an opportunity would be 
lost through mere neglect. 

This very night we learnt the French had advanced their posts 
to Peg, within a small league and a half of our camp. The Duke 
ordered the Hussars out, who advanced so near the French as to 
alarm them: for they, taking them for the vanguard of our army, 
thought it best to get away, as we had the misfortune to learn but 
too soon. 

However, this being not known at the time the Council met as 
was appointed, it was there resolved to let the heavy baggage continue 
its route on the other side the Scheld, and to march the next morning 
at break of day in order to attack the enemy. 

The necessary dispositions were accordingly made for forcing 
the enemy, and the ponton bridges were ordered to be laid over the 
Scheld to amuse them, as if we intended to cross that river, and to 
serve at the same time for the easier and quicker passage of the heavy 
baggage. 

The 1st of October at 5 o’clock in the morning the army began 
their march with great spirit and expectation: the Grenadiers making 
the vanguard, followed by the Infantry and the Cavalry in the rear: 
but the Marshal received advice that the appearance of the Hussars 
the day before had spread such a consternation in the French detach- 
ments, that though for 3 days they staid there, they had been con- 
stantly employed in cutting down trees, and in fortifying the passes, 
yet neither intreaties nor threats could keep them from flying in a 
straggling manner to Courtray, and had the army come up at that 
time they must not only have made many prisoners, but have been 
in possession of their cannon. Thus by the delay the Duke d’Arem- 
berg and the Dutch Generals gave to the march proposed by Marshal 
Ware, and the ill-timed sending out the Hussars, as it were to give 
notice of our intended scheme, we lost the fairest opportunity of 
giving the enemy a blow, which was the only one that offered during 
the whole campaign. 

The army thus disappointed of engaging the enemy continued 
their march across Pont d’Espierre, and encamped with our right at 
Hautrive. The Dutch, who had not moved so soon in the morning, 
and had further to march, did not arrive at their ground till late in 
the evening. General Smissaert, who had orders from the Marshal 
to move with his corps from the camp at Merlebeke to join us near 
Oudenarde, was now ordered to return to his former station to guard 
the Scheld, Duke d’Aremberg being always apprehensive that when 
we were at Deynse Count Saxe might cross the Scheld, and move 
towards Brussells: a step as unlikely to be taken as it was to be 
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wished by us, since the enemy would by such a measure have sacri- 
ficed at once the advantages they had preserved all the campaign by 
keeping behind their entrenchments and covered by the river Lis. 

The army halted at the request of Duke d’Aremberg and General 
Cronstrom the 2nd and 3rd of October in this camp, and on the 4th 
continued their march, and encamped with their right at the village 
of Ancren, from whence the Quarter Master Generals were sent to 
reconnoitre the country towards Devnse, and fix the routes by which 
the army was to move. 

On the 6th of October the army moved and encamped at Chateau 
de Huysse, and orders were given to be in readiness to march the 
following day, but the Duke d’Aremberg and the Dutch Generals 
continued upon several pretences to thwart even their own project. 


The French on our approaching the Lis withdrew from their post 
at Deynse, of which we took possession and continued to fortify the 
avenues to their camp as much as possible. 

On the 7th of October the Quarter Masters were sent forward to 
Devnse, and the other side of the Lis, to pitch on proper places 
for encamping the army: and in pursuance of their report, the orders 
were given for marching the next day: but late in the evening General 
Gemmingen (Quarter Master General of the Austrians) came to the 
Marshal from Duke d’Aremberg, and told him, ‘‘ That as the country 
on our side of the Lis, where it was proposed to encamp the first 
night, was so bad that it would not admit of a regular encampment 
nor any possibility of drawing up in line of battle, in case Count 
Saxe should take an advantage of us at such a time, he and the Dutch 
Generals were of opinion it was better to remain in our present situa- 
tion (though wanting forrage) and let the Quarter Masters find out 
some better place, than to put ourselves in the way of being insulted.’’ 
The Marshal, extremely surprised, answered, ‘‘that though these 
frequent changes might in his opinion be attended with very bad 
consequences, and the orders for marching were already given out, 
vet he would give orders to stop the preparations for it immediately.”’ 

Every day suggested new difficulties to Duke d’Aremberg and 
the Dutch Generals against the execution of their scheme to have 
made this march in 4 days. Ten had passed since the army left 
the Plains of Lisle, and it was likely to be much longer before the 
point proposed could be arrived at. It will not be improper likewise 
to remark that the heavy baggage was sent to the other side of the 
Scheld, that the army might not be embarrassed with it: but orders 
were given, without previously consulting with the Marshal, that the 
baggage of the left wing should rejoin them after two days’ march 
from Tournay, which is both an evidence of their disregard to those 
of the right wing, who were equally entitled to the privilege of the 
same convenience, and how little serious they were in their pretended 
eagerness to execute a project of dispatch and consequence. It appears 
also by the proposition that Lieut.-General Chanclos was to have orders 
to join his troops with ours, and act in concert, but no such orders were 
ever sent him. 
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On the 8th October in the morning, the Duke and Barons Cron- 
strom and Ginckel came to the Marshal, and gave several reasons 
why the army should not pass the Lis. The principal was, ‘‘ That 
there was no forrage on that side for support of the Cavalry, 
and therefore they proposed to form a camp, the right to the Lis, 
and the left to the Scheld nearer to Ghent, from whence forrage might 
be provided from our magazines.’’ The Marshal replyed, ‘‘ That he 
thought this was putting an end not only to their own project, but 
to the campaign, which they admitted,’’ adding, ‘‘ That the ways were 
so bad at this season of the year between Deynse and Courtray: and 
the interruption the army would meet with so great from the enclo- 
sures, morasses, and other impediments, that it would render the 
march impracticable.’’ The Marshal, however, still insisted on passing 
the Lis, if forrage could be brought from the magazines at Ghent, 
and placed at Deynse: that this motion might induce the enemy to 
abandon Courtray, the works of which might be demolished to prevent 
their making it a winter quarter. This seemed at that time to be 
agreed to, and the Commissaries of Forrage were appointed to meet 
the Generals the next morning at the Duke’s quarters, and the two 
Generals of the English and Hanoverian Horse were desired to be 
present. They met accordingly on the 9th October and the Commis- 
saries being examined said, ‘‘ That the great number of waggons 
required and the time necessary for transporting the magazines to 
Deynse would employ so great a part of the season for action, together 
with the allegations of the Baron de Couriers (who having an estate 
in that country pretended to be well acquainted with it), the Quarter 
Master General of the Austrians, and the Officers of Hussars, that 
the country at this season was impracticable for the march of an 
army in any order.’”’ 

Thus the favourite project, from which so much benefit was to 
have accrued to the common cause, proved entirely abortive from the 
constant obstructions of the original advisers. 

The Quarter Master Generals were at this time sent to reconnoitre 
the camp of Drongen, to see what ground might be proper for the 
encampment of the troops, and returned with their report the 11th 
October. 

The Marshal received about this time a letter from Lord Gran- 
ville complaining that the artillery had not been kept on board the 
boats at Antwerp ready to have proceeded forward, but had been 
laid up as if not intended to have been carried further. This was 
(to speak no worse of it) certainly a misinformation, for it continued 
on board 3 weeks before any of the Dutch arrived, at an expence of 
near £20 a day demurrage, and when they had lain there a month, 
the Comptroller of the train wrote word, that the shippers began 
to mutiny at their being detained from home so long, and threatened 
to throw the stores over board if they were not dismissed, which 
obliged the Marshal to send an order for their being placed on the 
Quay near the river side in sheds built for that purpose at a con- 
siderable expence, where they might be ready to be shipped when 
occasion should require: and when Duke d’Aremberg, on account of 
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the project which was laid aside in so singular a manner, desired 
the Marshal to bring the English artillery and stores to Ghent (which 
could not be done without a very great expence), he often told the 
Duke, ‘‘ that if His Highness would order the 18 pieces of cannon 
formerly mentioned to have come from Namur to Brussells, which 
might be brought by land carriage in two days, he was for his own 
part ready to send for as many of the cannon and stores from 
Antwerp, as were necessary to be employed in any siege that a Council 
of War should determine to undertake, which he, notwithstanding 
his constant insinuations of our inactivity, never thought fit to comply 
with.”’ 

On the i2th of October, between 7 & 8 o’clock at night, the 
Marshal received a message from Duke d’Aremberg by General Gem- 
mingen to acquaint him, ‘‘ that the left were so straightened for forrage, 
he and the Dutch Generals had agreed together, it was best to move 
and encamp the next morning at St. Denys, between the Lis and Scheld 
within 2 miles from Ghent.”’ 

This unusual manner of separating an army without previously 
consulting each other on a point of so much importance not a little 
amazed the Marshal, who not having been advised with could not 
comprehend the meaning of it. However, as it was a resolution taken 
by themselves, which they determined to put in execution so soon 
as the next morning, there was nothing left but to submit patiently 
to such a method of proceeding, which he did, returning however 
for answer to the Duke, ‘‘that he should notwithstanding pursue 
the agreed plan of passing the Lis whether the left passed or not.’’ 

In pursuance of this message without any further consultation or 
notice the left marched the next morning, and the right wing remained 
till the 14th October in their old camp, till their bridges of pontons 
over the Lis were laid, at which time they marched in 4 columns 
and encamped at Deynse, where the Marshal quartered, and the 15th 
continued their march for the camp at Drongen. The Marshal at 
the head of 12 battallions and 8 squadrons of Dragoons crossing the 
Lis at Deynse to cover the march of the rest of the troops (who 
crossed below at 2 bridges of pontons thrown over at Bachten and 
Durloo) the storm both of wind and rain was so violent that day, 
that the soldiers could not pitch their tents, and many of them were 
shattered and torn in attempting it. This storm continued for three 
days, and even afterwards with some small intervals, which occasioned 
great numbers to be sent to the Hospitals, and as the continuance 
of the troops in that situation must have been attended with greater 
mischiefs, it was thought proper the army should march into winter 
quarters, which by common consent they did. The Horse Guards 
and Horse who were at Brussells beginning first, and so continued 
filing till the 2zoth October, when the Marshal moved into Ghent 
with the garrison of that place, and in 2 or 3 days afterwards the 
left moved off to their quarters which brought this campaign to a 
conclusion. 

The troops were scarcely arrived in their quarters before several 
grievous and heavy complaints were alledged against the Marshal by 
the Duke and Austrian General, particularly by General Cronstrom 
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(with whom the Marshal had always lived in friendship during the 
campaign), who spread it about in all his letters, as well to his friends 
as to his masters the States General, ‘‘ that the English had deserted 
them in as scandalous a manner as they had formerly done in the 
year 1712, and left them exposed to the mercy of the enemy,’’ with 
several other accusations equally absurd. At the first report of these 
strange and scandalous invectives everybody treated them as ground- 
less and chimerical, which like other false reports would be heard 
no more of after a little time, but they became at last too serious 
to be any longer permitted to gain ground upon the minds of the 
people, for the Ministers in Holland made a formal representation 
upon them by Mr. Boetzelaer at London in a manner demanding that 
reparation should be made by some publick effect for so great an 
injury done to their and the Queen’s troops in particular, and the 
common cause in general. 

The Ministers in England were not a little surprised at such 
formal accusations raised on facts of which they were not in the least 
apprized. However, after such representations, they acquainted the 
Marshal with them and sent him at the same time copies of Mr. 
Trevor’s letters filled with those complaints, expressing the King’s 
surprise that the Marshal had never made any mention of them in 
his letters. This was an impossibility since he could not take noiice 
of complaints which were so entirely unknown to him as to the 
meanest officer in the army: for as those accusations had not the 
least colour of truth, and therefore could not bear the light, when 
exposed in the presence of many witnesses able to contradict every 
particular fact alledged against the Nation and their General, it was 
thought proper to work in the dark by sending away circular letters 
which might serve a present purpose, and could not be contradicted 
till the troops were separated into their respective winter quarters. 

The more clearly to answer these absurd and scandalous accusa- 
tions, the Marshal disposed them into five articles with the answers 
to each of them respectively, to which for a more particular explanation 
we refer the reader. 

As the intention of this narrative is, by fairly stating of facts, 
to do justice to the Nation and the persons employed, and not to 
asperse our Allies, great care has been taken not to animadvert (as 
there might be room for it) on several transactions that could admit 
of censure: therefore nothing more shall be added, except a very 
natural observation resulting from the whole, that it is to be wished 
some methods may be taken to prevent such a train of proceedings 
for the future, which must if continued be attended with fatal 
consequences, and even the ruin of the common cause. 


ARTICLES OF ACCUSATION WITH THE ANSWERS TO 
THEM. 





\RTICLE IST. 
‘‘That the Right wing of the army broke up the 17th of October 
at Drongen in an unexpected, abrupt, and unconcerted. manner, and 
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marched, much to the surprise of the Duke d’Aremberg, the Court 
of Brussells, the Dutch Generals and their Republick.”’ 


Answer to Article 1st. 


On the 16th October in the morning the General of the British 
Horse came to Marshal Wade at the camp at Drongen representing 
the distressed condition the Cavalry, both men and horses, were in 
from the heavy rains and storm, the men’s tents being so much torn 
that it was not possible to pitch them: that the horses stood up to 
their knees in water, and their forrage quite spoiled from the heavy 
rains that had fallen for 3 days together, and still continued with 
great violence: desiring therefore that they might be ordered into 
winter quarters to prevent the total destruction of that body. Repre- 
sentations were likewise made from the Generals of the Foot in relation 
to their tents being in the same condition, numbers of their men 
being sent daily to the hospital occasioned by the excessive bad 
weather: but the Marshal would not consent to their going into 
winter quarters till he had the approbation of the Duke d’Aremberg : 
for which purpose he sent the Quarter Master and Adjutant General 
to the Duke, to acquaint him with the condition the troops were in, 
desiring his approbation for their filing off to winter quarters begin- 
ning with the English Cavalry who were to quarter in Brussells, 
as the operations of the campaign were entirely at an end. 


A quarter of an hour after these gentlemen set out with the said 
message, Major-General Baron de Gemmingen, Quarter Master General 
of the Austrians, arrived at the Marshal’s from the Duke with a 
message to the same purpose: that the excessive bad weather made 
it necessary that the troops should march into winter quarters. To 
which the Marshal answered, that he agreed perfectly with the Duke 
of the necessity of marching directly into winter quarters, and had 
sent the Quarter Master and Adjutant Gererals to His Highness 
with the same proposals, and was glad to find the Duke agreed with 
him in his sentiments for the preservation of the troops. 


The Quarter Master and Adjutant Generals on their return to 
the Marshal acquainted him that they had delivered his message to 
the Duke, in the presence of Barons Cronstrom and Ginckel, whose 
troops being equally in the same bad condition had no objection to 
the march of the troops: but desired Brigadier Bland would draw 
out a disposition for the march of the Right Wing and sign it, that 
the Left Wing might not interfere in the said march, which he 
accordingly did and delivered it to the Duke d’Aremberg, of which 
General Cronstrom took a copy. Can this be called breaking up in 
an abrupt, unexpected, and unconcerted manner ? 


ARTICLE 2ND. 


‘*That the winter quarters of the English were of their own 
choosing, and not previously concerted with the Allies.”’ 
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Answer to Article 2nd. 


About the 20th September at the camp on the Plains of Lisle 
the Duke d’Aremberg proposed to the Marshal and the Dutch Generals 
to give in a list of the places they intended for winter quarters, 
that the necessary preparations might be made for their reception, 
which was accordingly done and delivered to the Duke by Brigadier 
Bland about the 25th of the same month, a copy of which disposition 
is here annexed: and it will be still further coroborated by the 
Marshal’s letters to Lord Carteret of the 27th of the said month. 
How then can it be said with justice, the settling the winter quarters 
was not previously concerted with the Allies, or that they were of 
their own choosing: since the 5 battallions proposed to be quartered 
in Brussells were objected to by that Court, and sent to quarters in 


Ghent and Bruges? 


ARTICLE 3RD. 


‘‘That those winter quarters were determined before the Court 
of Brussells could make any dispositions or provisions for the recep- 
tion of those troops.”’ 


Answer to Article 3rd. 


That as soon as the winter quarters were settled, the Marshal 
gave orders for erecting magazines of forrage, and wrote circular 
letters to the Magistrates of Ostend, Bruges, Ghent and Brussells 
to provide quarters and hospitals for the number of troops destined 
to each of those places, and received answers from each, that from 
Brussells which is the most complained of being hereunto annexed, 
which proves they were thoroughly apprized of the march of our 
troops thither, and when General Honywood and Lord Albemarle 
arrived there with their divisions, they found everything in such 
readiness that in an hour’s time the troops were all settled in their 


quarters. 
This proves the fallacy of that assertion. 


ARTICLE 4TH. 


‘* That no general plan of repartition of the garrisons by which 
the troops were to file off to them was made.”’ 


Answer to Article 4th. 


If routes were not prepared it was the fault of those persons 
whose business it was to give them, the Quarter Master General 
having wrote by the Marshal’s order a week before to Count Konigsegg- 
Erps about it, but never received an answer. However no inconveni- 
ence could arise from this neglect, as the British troops lay within 
a day’s march of their quarters, except those designed for Brussells, 
which was only 2 days, nor could any of the troops interfere, as it 
was agreed with the Austrian and Dutch Generals they were to 
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proceed first on their march to their quarters. Therefore this frivolous 
imputation is without grounds. 


ARTICLE 5TH. 


‘*That by this manner of proceeding the troops of the Queen 
and the Republick were exposed to any insults on the part of the 
French, and left to shift for themselves with the enemy at but two 
days’ march from them.”’ 


Answer to Article 5th. 


In answer to this article it is necessary to premise that when 
the Duke d’Aremberg with the Barons Ginckel and Cronstrom could 
not be prevailed on to pass the Lis, pursuant to their own project 
signed under their own hands, the Marshal asked them what they 
proposed to do: on which Baron Cronstrom (the principal Com- 
plainant) laying a map on the table said, we have nothing now to 
do but to march near Ghent from whence we can receive our forrage, 
placing our Right to the Lis, and cur Left to the Schela. The 
Marshal then told them that was putting an end not only to their 
own project but to the campaign, which they allowed, anc two davs 
after, the Duke sent Baron Gemmingen to the Marshal about 7 in 
the evening to acquaint him that, for want of forrage, the Austrian 
and Dutch troops must march to the camp they had pitched upon 
near Ghent, without having previously consulted him on a separation 
of that importance, Count Saxe’s army being at that time but a short 
day’s march from the Right Wing, and the Left Wing marched to 
the camp of St. Deny’s near Ghent. This was really abandoning 
the Right Wing, and leaving them to shift for themselves. However 
that did not alter the Marshal’s resolution of passing the Lis at 
Deynse, with 12 battallions of Foot and 8 squadrons of Dragoons 
to cover the march of the rest of the Right Wing, who passed the 
Lis over two bridges at Bachten and Durloo, two days after their 
separation, and though the Marshal had great reason to animadvert 
on it in his letters to the Ministers, yet he never made any complaint 
least it might create uneasiness between the Nations. As to the 
Left Wing’s being exposed to the insults of the French in their camp 
almost under the walls of Ghent, and 8 leagues from the enemy 
encamped on the other side of the Lis, anc who were then actually 
separating their troops, no such apprehensions ever entered into the 
thoughts of any Officer of either Wing: and when the Duke d’Arem- 
berg, Barons Cronstrom and Ginckel did the Marshal the honour to 
visit him at Ghent, they never so much as gave him the least hint 
of their running any risk, neither could the army separate in any 
other manner than what they did, being obliged to keep the Causway, 
all the other roads being rendered impassable at that time. 

The Marshal omits mentioning the great industry used to mis- 
represent all his actions during the campaign to Brussells, the Hague, 
and London, but was not surprised that the first account of the last 
cavil came from Namur by a letter wrote by General Cronstrom to 
General Collyer, who shewed it to Lord George Sackville. 
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For what sinister end this clamour has been raised, these false,. 
absurd and scandalous misrepresentations dispersed abroad, let the 
authors of them answer: but sure it is the endeavouring to create 
misunderstandings between England and Holland can be calculated 
only for the ruin of the Queen’s affairs and of the common cause. 


G.W. 


Copie de la lettre de S. E. Mr. le Maréchal Wade a Messieurs 
les Magistrats de Bruges, de Gand, d’Ostende, et de Bruxelles. 


Du Quar'.-Gen!. a Huisse, le 12 d’Oct*., p.s. 1744. 
MESSIEURS,— 

Les troupes de S. M. se préparant a rentrer en quartiers d’hiver, 
vous voudrez bien prendre les mesures convenables en pareille occa- 
sion. Je joins incluse la Liste des répartitions pour vos Villes, afin que 
par la les arrangemens puissent étre facilitez sans perdre de tems. 
Si je puis contribuer en quelque chose 4a l’avantage de la cause com- 
mune, vous m’y trouverez toujours dispos¢é, de méme qu’a vous 
témoigner que je suis, etc. 


Réponse. 
MONSEIGNEUR,— 
A la réception de la lettre du 12 courant dont V. E. nous. 

a honorez, nous avons aussit6t communiqué son contenu a celui qui 
a la direction du logement des troupes qui viendront en quartier 
d’hiver en cette ville. Il ne manquera pas de prendre toutes les 
measures convenables a cette occasion au desir et contentement de 
V. E. et nous lui sommes trés obligés des offres gracieuses qu’elle 
a la bonté de nous faire, en l’assurant que nous ne manquerons point 
aussi de porter toutes nos attentions A ce qui peut contribuer 2 
l’avantage de la cause commune en général, et 4 sa satisfaction en 
particulier. Dans ces sentiments nous avons l’honneur d’étre avec 
respects, 

Monseigneur, 

De votre Excellence, etc. 
Les Magistrats de la Ville de Bruxelles. 
(Signé) J. P. De FRAye. 
De Bruxelles, 
le 16 d’Octobre, 1744. 


Répartition des Quartiers d’Hiver pour les Troupes Britanniques. 


3 Companies des Guardes du Corps | 


3 Régiments de Cavallerie a Bruxelles. 
5 Battaillons “= i es 1 
6 Régiments de Dragons bel ++) 

8 Battaillons crn 1 abs or a Gand. 
L’Artillerie de Campt ... me 

8 Battaillons a 3 hs ... a Bruges. 
2 Battaillons be Ostende. 


1 Battaillon avec le grosse Artillerie 4 Anvers. 
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Réparlition des Quartiers d’Hiver pour les Troupes Hanoveriennes. 


L’Etat Major and— 

4 Battaillons  ... 2 Escadrons _... Louvain. 

2 a sabtis. all ae son), a re. 

4 », et Ll’ Artillerie .. a Anvers. 

2 » «et ms ... a Malines. 
Aeschot. 
Herenthall. 
Deest. 
Lichem. 
Halem. 
Ruremonde. 
Whert. 
Vilvoorden. 
Alost. 
Gheel. 
Melle. 

1 Bahle. 


=m = hw HR ee Dd bh 


|S | 
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. Répartition des Quartiers d’Hiver pour les Troupes de la République. 


10 Battaillons __... ire a mt ee , 
6 Escadrons bh ae uy ““"¢ a Tournay. 
10 Battaillons ) 

f 


8 Escadrons a Mons. 


10 Battaillons an Be ia ar i 


4 Escadrons _... m - re a Namur. 


10 Escadrons 'e long du Demer, jusques a Hassell et dans 
la Carne. 


3 Battaillon. ialines avec I’Artillerie de Campagne. 
La grosse . .. :lerie 4 Bruxelles. 
les Ammunitions de guerre venant de Hollande a Anvers. 


C’est la le sentiment de Messrs. les Généraux Hollandois, qui 
est conformé aux intentions de 1’état. 


(Etoit signé) Gem. BURMANIA. 
Du Camp d’Anstain, 


le 24 (ou) 25 de Septembre, 1744. 


P.S.—Since the writing of this narrative the Resolutions of the 
States General, dated October the 20th, 1744, and Mr. Hop’s Memorial 
of the 18th/23rd of January, have been communicated to the Marshal, 
wherein (besides the former accusations) are contained some aggra- 
vating circumstances of complaint not inserted in Mr. Trevor’s letter. 
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ARTICLE IST. 


‘‘That Brigadier Bland and Colonel Duroure had declared in 
the Marshal’s name that he would not have the British and Hanoverian 
troops continue longer in the field, and had resolved that they should 
march the next day into their respective garrisons: that this sudden 
unexpected declaration, without having conferred together, seemed to 
the Duke and the Dutch Generals a very unaccountable way of pro- 
ceeding: but that the said gentlemen could not be persuaded by any 
reason that was urged to them, and insisted upon what they had 
said (as) by order from the Marshal.’’ 


Answer to Article 1st. 


The above article is so drawn up as to make it appear that 
Brigadier Bland and Colonel Duroure were sent to Duke d’Aremberg 
by the Marshal with positive orders to acquaint him that he would 
absolutely decamp the next day. But the fact is so far from being 
true that the above said gentlemen positively assert that they only 
came from the Marshal with directions to remonstrate, both to the 
Duke and the Dutch Generals, the necessity there was for the army’s 
decamping from the destructive situation the troops were in, and this 
they enforced with the strongest reasons they were capable; to which 
no reply was made, except that from the Duke and Count de Saert, 
Commissary from the Arch-Duchess, who only urged the necessary 
preparations required for the said march; but as nothing was wanting 
towards it, but cover for the British horse at Alost, since all other 
necessaries were before provided, the march of the troops was finally 
agreed to by the Duke and the Dutch Generals, and Baron Cronstrom 
desired Brigadier Bland would draw up an order to march to prevent 
their troops interfering with ours. Whereupon the Brigadier went 
into the Duke’s Secretary’s Office as he had no disposition of that 
kind prepared, and wrote one which he signed and brought to the 
Duke, of which Baron Cronstrom took a copy, with an intention (as 
it now appears) of sending it immediately to the Hague (to serve 
some particular turn), where it might appear that that march was 
previously determined by the Marshal without the concurrence of the 
Duke and the Generals of the States. 


ARTICLE 2ND. 


“It is pretended also that Brigadier Bland and Colonel Duroure 
declared, that in consequence of the Marshal’s resolution to march 
forthwith into winter quarters, there were no bridges of pontons laid 
over the Lis for the communication of the two armies.” 


Answer to Article 2nd. 


To this those gentlemen answer and positively assert, that no 
mention whatsoever was made by them as if the bridges had not 
been laid over the Lis in consequence of the Marshal’s (supposed) 
previous and determined resolution to march the next day into winter 
quarters, neither did the Duke or the Dutch Generals above-mentioned 


- 
~—- 
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make any complaint of that omission, and indeed the Marshal had 
more reason to find fault with it on their part, since the Left Wing 
with a sufficient number of pontons or boats arrived at their camp 
of St. Deny’s two days before the Right Wing came to Drongen, 
and that they laid bridges over the Scheld instead of the Lis, whose 
banks being overflowed by the heavy rains lately fallen rendered it 
utterly impracticable. This may answer the trifling stress that seems 
to be laid on the Brigadier and Colonel’s coming late in the after- 
noon to the Duke’s quarters; but the badness of the roads and the 
great concourse of waggons, many of which lay broke down, and 
other obstructions at the gates of Ghent, where they were stopped 
two hours, obliged them to make a tour of two leagues round the 
town to get in at the Sas-Port, and prevented their coming to the 
Duke’s quarters sooner than 4 o’clock in the afternoon, though they 
had set out at ten in the morning from Drongen, a few minutes 
before Baron Gemmingen arrived thither with a message from the 
Duke to the same purpose as that from the Marshal to His Highness, 
viz.: to represent the bad condition the troops were in from the 
severe weather, and to consult about the quickest and most effectual 
measures for marching the troops into winter quarters. 
(Signed) Hum. BLanp. 
Scipio DuROURE. 


N.B.—Col. Duroure being sent two days after by the Marshal to 
Duke d’Aremberg to acquaint him that General de Wendt desired 
that the Hanoverian troops might delay their march for a day, in 
order to regulate their routes to their distant quarters with the Dutch 
Generals, the Duke with some warmth replyed, he did not understand 
any reason for that delay, since the march was once settled, for 
that Left Wing was as desirous to be in their winter quarters as 


the others could be. 
(Signed) Scipio DuROURE. 


Copy of Lord Harrington’s letter to Field-Marshal Wade. 


Whitehall, 18th March, 1744. 

[ have laid before the King what you represented to me con- 
cerning the ill state of your health, and your inability on that account 
to undertake the command of His Majesty’s forces in the Netherlands 
for another campaign, and have the pleasure now to acquaint you 
that His Majesty vas pleased to e€press the most perfect satisfaction 
in your past services, and at the same time the greatest regret in 
finding you incapacitated by your bodily infirmities from continuing 
them in the same sphere of action, and I am likewise directed to 
let you know that the King having appointed His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland Captain-Genera! of His Majesty’s forces 
both abroad and at Home, His Majesty is graciously pieased, at your 
request, to dispense with your service this campaign in the command 
of his forces in Flanders. 

I am, with great truth and respect, Sir, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 
HARRINGTON. 


Sir,— 





THE WAR. 
ITS NAVAL SIDE. 
UNDER FRESH DIRECTION. 


This record of naval affairs begins in October, 1916, and is brought down 
to about the second week in January, 1917. Naval policy, flag appointments, 
and changes at the Admiralty Board are chronicled in the introductory para- 
graphs, and the naval operations are arranged as before, in divisions, according 
to the principal theatres of the war. 

A general survey of naval policy during the period under review indicates 
the causes which brought about an important change in the allotment of com- 
mands and posts, both at sea and on land in naval administration. Some of 
these alterations took place before the charge of Government which occurred 
in December, and others consequent upon that change. In a discussion in the 
House of Lords on Wednesday, November 15th, Lord Beresford said tnat we had 
arrived at a very serious crisis in the war, and success or failure would depend 
upon vigour, energy, foresight, and attack. The blockade of Germany was still 
ineffective, and the submarine danger had attained formidable dimensions. In 
his opinion, the Board of Admiralty required to be strengthened. They wanted 
new blood, younger men fresh from the sea, who had distinguished themselves 
in the war, and knew what was necessary for the war. Similar opinions were 
expressed in other quarters, and the changes which afterwards were made were 
apparently in response to this criticism. 

After previous announcement, a fresh outburst of energy on the part of 
the enemy submarines begar early in October, and appeared to be specially 
directed against neutral ships trading, or believed to be trading, with Great 
Britain. During the three months under notice the operations of the ‘‘ U’’-boats 
extended from the Murman coast in the Arctic Sea to the Eastern Mediterranean 
and across the Atlantic to the shores of America. Many vessels were sunk far 
from land, and members of the unfortunate crews in some instances perished 
before they could reach safety. The measures taken for counteracting this new 
assault had not the same success as those which about a year earlier resulted 
in the menace being officially declared to be well in hand. ‘The loss of carrying 
tonnage, together with other causes, seriously affected the imports, and in a 
debate on the rise of food prices in the House of Commons on October 17th, 
Mr. Runciman, the President of the Board of Trade, stated that the loss from 
enemy action and marine risks to the British mercantile marine had been no 
less than 2,000,000 gross tons of shipping since the war began. He said that 
the “‘one thing we ought to avoid in this country was to put ourselvés into 
the position of a blockaded people from any cause whatever.”’ 

At the same time, difficulties in connection with the allocation of labour 
and the co-ordination of work in the yards prevented the necessary expediting 
of mercantile construction to replace the Josses by enemy attack and the usual 
hazards of the sea. It was 7'so stated thet difficulties existed in the provision 
of guns of suitable calibres and in sufficient quantity for arming all merchant 
ships, although this measure was one that had proved effective for defence 
against ‘‘U’’-boats. A demand for more urgent measures in this connection 
was made. Further criticism occurred when, on October 26th, a flotilla of 
German destroyers from Zeebrugge, under Commodore Michelsen, attempted 
for the first time since the war began to interfere with the traffic in the English 
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®thannel. On November 2oth, in reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Balfour anuounced that Admiral Sir Henry Jackson had been appointed 
Admiral President of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich; Admiral Sir John 
Jellicoe had become First Sea Lord of the Admiralty in succession to Admiral 
Jackson; and Admiral Sir David Beatty had assumed command of the Grand 
Fleet in the place of Admiral Jellicoe. 

The Navy learnt of the retirement of Sir Henry Jackson with feelings of 
regret, recognizing that, during his incumbency of the office of First Sea Lord 
he had devoted his time and talents to his duties with the utmost zeal and 
self-sacrifice. On leaving office at the Admiralty, he received the Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Bath. ‘The appointments of Sir John Jellicoe to the post of First 
Sea Lord and of Sir David Beatty to the command of the Grand Fleet were 
received with popular acclamation. It was fully realized that, although the 
former would be greatly missed in the Fleet, it was of the utmost advantage to 
have an officer at the Admiralty who was cognisant to the highest degree of 
the conditions and needs of the Fleets at sea. This was deemed the more 
essential owing to the general impression that the administration had lost some 
of the vigour with which it was infused in the early days of the war. By Letters 
Patent under the Great Seal, bearing date December 4th, the King was pleased 
to appoint Admiral Sir Cecil Burney, Rear-Admiral Frederick C. Tudor Tudor, 
and Captain Lionel Halsey, as the other naval members on the Board of 
Admiralty. Admiral Burney and Captain Halsey succeeded Vice-Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Somerset Gough-Calthorpe and Commodore C. F. Lambert as Second 
and Fourth Lords respectively. They had both formerly served in the Grand 
Fleet, Sir Cecil Burney as Second-in-Command, and Captain Halsey as Captain 
of the Fleet and Commodore, First Class, on the Staff of Sir John Jellicoe. 

These appointments were made public in the London Gazetie of December 
5th, and on the same day it was announced that Mr. Asquith had resigned the 
office of Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George, having accepted the invitation of 
His Majesty to form a Ministry, made further changes, which brought Sir Edward 
Carson to the post of First Lord of the Admiralty, in the place of Mr. Balfour ; 
and Captain E. G. Pretyman to the post of Civil Lord, in the place of the Farl 
of Lytton. The new patent was published in the London Gazette of December 
15th. Consequent upon these changes, other new appointments, both in the 
departments ashore and the Fleets at sea, were made, but they were not publicly 
notified. The reorganization of the Air Board was one of the matters which 
had been made the subject of criticism, and on January 3rd it was officially 
announced that Lord Cowdray of Midhurst had been appointed Chairman of the 
Board, the post formerly held by Lord Curzon. At the same time, it was made 
known that Commodore Godfrey M. Paine, C.B., formerly Commandant of the 
Central Flying School, was to succeed Rear-Admiral C. L. Vaughan-Lee in 
charge of the Royal Naval Air Service, and that he would have a seat on the 
Board of Admiralty as Fifth Sea Lord. 

In his speech on December 1oth, in the House of Commons, outlining the 
policy of his Government, Mr. Lloyd George spoke of the amalgamation of the 
old War Committee and the Cabinet. In the War Committee, he said, full record 
was taken of every decision, and the minutes were sent round to each member 
for correction. He indicated that such was to be the course with the new War 
Cabinet. In this connection, it was understood that the Secretariat of the War 
Committee had been strengthened, and that Colonel Sir Mark Svkes, M.P., and 
Captain Ellis Amery, M.P., had joined that body. Colonel Sir Maurice Hankey, 
R.M.A., remained as Secretary. No announcement was made as to the 
appointment of a seaman to this Secretariat. 
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Admiral Sir John jellicoe, on the occasion of the presentation to him of the 
honorary freedom of the Fishmongers’ Company on January 11th, reviewed the 
work of the Navy at some length. The First Sea Lord pointed out the increased 
difficulties which the strategist of to-day had to overcome as compared with his 
predecessor in the Napoleonic era, these being due to the advance in those 
applied sciences which had contributed to the perfection of munitions of destruc- 
tion. In addition to referring to the great services of the men of the Fleet and 
of the mercantile marine, and to the zeal and self-denying diligence of the Navy, 
Sir John pointed out that ‘the submarine menace to the merchant service is 
far greater now than at any period of the war, and it requires all our energy 
to combat it. It must, and will, be dealt with: of that I am confident.’ To 
iuake good our inevitable losses, he said, the first essential was the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the men in the shipbuilding yards and in the engineering 
workshops, and he appealed to the men in those establishments to put forth 
their best efforts continuously and ungrudgingly to keep up the strength of 
our mercantile marine, and to provide those gallant fellows, who have gone 
through innumerable dangers and hardships when their ships have been sunk, 
with new vessels to carry on the transport of the necessary supplies of food and 
material for the manhood and the industries of the country. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS. 
NORTH SEA. 


GERMAN Patrot Boat AsHORE.—On October oth, Reuter’s correspondent at 
Amsterdam reported that a German patrol vessel had gone aground on a shallow 
at Nieuwnamen, in Dutch East Flanders. The crew were said to have been 
placed under a military guard, and were to be interned. Apparently the vessel 
was not refloated. 

Mauser Works Rarpep.—-On October 12th a successful raid was carried out 
by a Franco-British group of forty aeroplanes upon the Mauser factories at 
Oberndorf. About four and a-quarter tons of projectiles were dropped, and were 
observed to reach their objectives. Six German aeroplanes were brought down 
while defending the factories. The French aeroplanes also lost three of their 
number. The British machines belonged to the Royal Naval Air Service, and a 
report of the raid was issued by the Secretary of the Admiralty on October 14th. 


‘* Mtncuen ” Hit.—Early on the morning of October rgth, a British sub- 
marine attacked and hit with a torpedo the German light cruiser ‘‘ Miinchen ”’ 
in the North Sea. When last seen from the submarine, the cruiser was steaming 
slowly, in evident difficulties, towards her home waters. The German report 
said that the vessel was only slightly damaged, and returned to harbour. 


PrincE Henry Promotep.—On October 21st, it was announced from Berlin 
that the Kaiser had promoted his brother, Prince Henry of Prussia, to the rank 
of Grand Admiral in the German Navy. The last report concerning the Prince 
was that he had been placed in command of the German naval forces in the 
Baltic, but this was not confirmed. Before the War, he occupied the post of 
Inspector-General of the Navy, and in April, 1915, when asked for a statement 
in regard to many rumours concerning him, Prince Henry said: ‘‘ I have occupied 
ever since the order for mobilization until the present day the post appointed 
for me by my Supreme War Lord, and all rumours which run counter to this 
fact are based upon invention.’? To a collection of war mottoes made by a 
Leipzig Museum in November, 1916, Prince Henry contributed the following : 
“For the right people at the right time, the right man in the right quarrel.” 
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CHANNEL TRANSPORT Raip.—During the night of October 26th, the enemy 
attempted a raid with ten destroyers under the command of Commodore Michelsen 
on the Allied cross-Channel transport service. In a report issued next day, the 
Admiralty stated that the attempt failed. One empty transport, the ‘‘ Queen,”’ 
was sunk, but the whole of her crew were saved. ‘‘ Two of the enemy destroyers 
were sunk,’’ added the communiqué, ‘‘ and the rest driven off. His Majesty’s 
torpeco-boat destroyer ‘ Flirt,’ Lieutenant Richard P. Kellett, R.N., is missing, 
and it is feared that she may be lost, but nine of the crew have been saved. 
His Majesty’s torpedo-boat destroyer ‘ Nubian,’ Commander Montague Bernard, 
R.N., was disabled by a torpedo and taken in tow, but owing to the bad weather 
the tow parted, and she has grounded.’’ The first German account said that 
portions of their torpedo-boat forces moved from German Bay (Deutsche Bucht) 
through the Straits of Dover and Calais to a line from Folkestone to Boulogne, 
in the English Channel. At least eleven patrol steamers and two or tuiuree 
destroyers or torpedo-boats were sunk, quite near hostile ports, and several other 
guard vessels, and at least two destroyers were heavily damaged by torpedoes 
and artillery fire. After recording the loss of the ‘‘ Queen,’”’ the communiqué 
stated that ‘‘in the Channel, near the Varne lightship, there was remarkable 
activity on the part of hospital ships,’’ and it was asserted that the German 
torpedo boats returned safely without having suffered any loss. An official report 
issued in Paris reproduced the British statement, but added that on the return 
journey five German destroyers encountered two French trawlers. One of these 
was sunk, but the greater part of the crew were saved. 

Tue ‘‘ Queen.’’—The transport ‘‘ Queen ’’ was one of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway cross-Channel boats, and had a displacement of 1,676 tons. 
In reply to a question on October 31st, Mr. Balfour said that she was the only 
cross-Channel vessel attacked in the raid, and even she could have been saved 
if her captain had realized that she could have remained afloat for six hours. On 
November 15th, Dr. Macnamara stated that no blame attached to the captain, 
and an Admiralty letter of appreciation of his conduct on the night of the raid 
had been sent to him. 

Lost Destroyers.—On October 30th there were published the names of fifty- 
eight men missing from the ‘“ Flirt ’’ and of fifteen died, or missing (believed 
killed), from the ‘‘ Nubian.’’ At the outbreak of the War, the ‘ Flirt ’’ was 
serving in the Sixth Destroyer Flotilla, and the ‘‘ Nubian’? was employed as a 
tender to the ‘‘ Excellent,’’ gunnery schoolship. They had both been engaged in 
action off the Belgian coast. 

PUBLICATION OF THE NeEws.—The manner of making known details of the raid 
on October 26th aroused criticism. On October 30th, Admiral W. H. Henderson 
wrote in The Times that for some time past Admiralty communications to the 
Press had ‘‘ seemed to be lacking in candour.’’ The first Admiralty communiqué, 
referred to above, was issued on the afternoon of Friday, October 27th. In 
replying to questions in Parliament on October 31st, Mr. Balfour said that this 
communiqué gave all the information which was then in the possession of the 
Admiralty. He had since seen, however, the report of the Admiral Commanding 
at Dover, and had also had a conversation with him. As a result, he announced 
that the ‘ Flirt,’? which was on patrol, was apparently surprised in the darkness 
of a very dark night by the German destroyers, who fired upon her at close 
range and sank her. The ‘‘ Nubian ’’ was torpedoed while attacking the German 
flotilla, but could have been brought into harbour but for the gale which soon 
after broke over the Channel. It was believed, Mr. Balfour continued, that she 
would be salved. Six drift-net boats were Also lost. Questioned as to whether 
the German claim that there were no losses on their side was accurate, Mr. Balfour 
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said: ‘‘ As far as we know, the German claim is incorrect. We have no ground 
for thinking that any German destroyer was destroyed by the fire of the British 
ships. Of course they were hit, but there is no ground for thinking they were 
sunk in that way. There is ground for thinking, however, that two of the 
German destroyers struck mines, and that they were blown up and probably 
sunk.’’ On November 15th, the First Lord informed Sir H. Norman that the 
usual inquiry into the loss of the “‘ Flirt’? and the grounding of the ‘‘ Nubian ”’ 
would be held. In reply to another question, Dr. Macnamara announced that 
‘* No bodies of German sailors and no German bodies had been discovered; but 
this is merely negative evidence which could be equally applied to the ‘ Flirt.’ ”’ 
There were further questions in the House, demanding that the country should 
be told ‘‘ the whole truth,’’ on November 23rd, but no more information was given. 


GERMAN ASSERTIONS.—A supplementary German official account on November 
3rd declared ‘‘ that all German torpedo boats which took part in the operations 
in the Channel have returned, none of these vessels having been damaged by 
artillery fire or mines. Our estimate of eleven sunk English freight ships is still 
very moderate, as has been proved by the reports, which have undergone thorough 
re-investigation. There can be no question of our torpedo boats having been chased, 
as there were no British forces which could have done that. Some destroyers 
which showed themselves were fired upon so destructively that they could not 
reply to the fire. The others hastily escaped by flight.’’ 

Mr. Batrour’s Prepiction.—Replying for the Navy at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banguet on November goth, Mr. Balfour took an opportunity to refer at some 
length to the Channel raid. He said: ‘‘ On a night of pitch darkness, no moon, 
clouds and storm, a few fast torpedo boats entered the Channel and went as 
far west as Folkestone, and returned without having done the smallest military 
damage to our lines of communication. The great stream of men and munitions 
which goes ceaselessly from this country to France was never disturbed for a 
moment. No transport was attacked, no transport was threatened, and the ships 
returned, or many of them, without having effected anything which could be 
described as a feat of any naval importance whatever. I do not say that that 
cannot be repeated. I do not think it will be repeated, not because I think it 
impossible or even difficult, but because I think it is not worth the enemy’s 
while. They run many risks, and the possibilities are that they will run much 
more. In these circumstances I think it extremely improbable that they will 
repeat it. But though it’ can be repeated it is my confident hope that if it is 
we shall be able to show that if their destroyers can enter the Channel on nights 
they choose, under circumstances in which visibility beyond a few hundred yards is 
impossible, that if they enter the Channel under these conditions, as assuredly they 
can, they will not be able to get out of the Channel again without heavy disaster.”’ 

GERMAN PrizE REcApTURED.—On the night of November 1st, some German 
torpedo craft operating from bases in Flanders made an advance into the North Sea, 
‘‘ against the commercial sea route between the Thames and Holland,” according 
to the enemy communiqué. Near the North Hinder light vessel the Dutch steamer 
‘* Oldambt ’’ was captured, a prize crew put on board, and the ship headed for Zee- 
brugge. About daylight on the 2nd, some British light scouting craft overtook her. 
The prize crew made an attempt to blow her up, and they and the crew took to the 
boats. The prize crew, consisting of one officer and nine men, were overtaken and 
made prisoners, and the ship was taken in tow by a British vessel. ‘‘ Five German 
torpedo-boat destroyers,’”’ said the Admiralty report, “ which arrived on the scene, 
presumably to escort the prize into port, were engaged, and at once took to flight. 
The ‘“‘ Oldambt ’’ was then towed for five hours, until she was within six miles of 
the Hook of Holland, when she was taken in charge by a Dutch tug.”’ It was later 
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reported that the vessel was lying broadside on the beach above the Hook of Holland, 
with her deck-load washed overboard and her cargo washing out of her holds. On 
November 3rd it was reported from the Hague that an official inquiry would be 
made regarding the incident. The Germans claimed to have stopped several steamers 
for examination, and to have taken two suspicious ones into harbour. These were 
reported unofficially to be the ‘‘ Brunswuk ”’ and “‘ Nordwyk.”? The ‘‘ Randwyk ”’ 
was also captured, but released by the British vessels. On December 30th it was 
officially announced from Berlin that ‘‘ the Dutch steamer ‘ Oldambt,’ 470 tons, en 
route with contraband from Holland to England, was stopped on December 2gth by 
our Flemish naval forces and brought to Zeebrugge.”’ 


“* Genista ’’? TORPEDOED.—On October 23rd the minesweeping sloop ‘‘ Genista ”’ 
was torpedoed by an enemy submarine and sunk. All the officers and seventy-three 
of the.crew were drowned, and twelve men were saved. The vessel when last seen, 
although sinking, was engaged with the enemy. The German account described the 
ship as ‘fa small English cruiser of old construction,’’ and said that she was sunk 
off the west coast of Ireland. The ‘‘ Genista’’ was the fourth vessel of the new 
class of sloops, built under the Fisher programme of October, 1914, the loss of 
which was officially reported, the others being the ‘‘ Arabis,’’ ‘‘ Primula,’’? and 
‘** Nasturtium.”’ 


** Marina "’ CasE.—At 3.45 p.m. on October 28th the British steamer ‘‘ Marina,”’ 
bound for Baltimore, after landing a cargo of horses in Great Britain, was torpedoed 
without warning off Queenstown. The ‘‘ Marina’’ was a vessel of 5,204 tons 
belonging to the Donaldson Line, which announced on October 31st that the ship 
was not requisitioned by the Government, and carried no cargo. There were forty- 
nine Americans in her crew, six of whom were killed, as well as eleven of the 
British subjects on board. After being struck, the vessel remained 1bove water 
twenty minutes, when a second explosion occurred. The survivors experienced great 
hardships in the boats. One was adrift for 173 hours, another for 27}, and the 
third for 313 hours, in a heavy sea, with high wind, hail, and sleet. Signal 
lights were burned, and finally help was sent to them through a lighthouse on the 
Irish coast. Negotiations between America and Germany took place, and on 
December 8th it was officially announced from Washington that the ‘‘ Marina ’’ was 
in no sense a transport; that she was entitled to the immunity of a peaceful 
merchantman ; and that Germany had already expressed readiness to make amends 
if the vessel was entitled to such immunity. The complete information then avail- 
able made the attack appear, it was declared, to have been a clear-cut violation of 
Germany’s pledges to the United States. 

GERMAN Snips TorpEporED.—A British submarine operating in the North Sea 
on November sth was successful in hitting two German battleships of the ‘‘ Kaiser ”’ 
class near the Danish coast. The amount of damage was not known. On Decem- 
ber 22nd, replying to a question, Dr. Macnamara stated in the House of Commons 
that the name of the commanding officer of the submarine was Commander Noel F. 
Laurence, who had already been awarded the D.S.O. for submarine service in the 
Baltic. On January 1st the award of a bar to the D.S.O. of Commander Laurence 
was gazetted, ‘in recognition of the skill and determination which he showed in 
making a successful submarine attack on an enemy battle-squadron on Novem- 
ber 5th, 1916.”” On January 6th, 1917, the commander was presented with the 
honorary freedom of Maidstone, of which town he is a native. 

“U.20’’ Lost.—On November 4th, in the evening, a German submarine 
(‘‘ U.20 ’’) ran ashore owing to fog off Harbére, north of Bovbierg, on the west coast 
of Jutland. All attempts to refloat her by torpedo-boats, which were summoned to 
the place, proved in vain. After the crew had been taken off by the torpedo boats, 
the submarine was blown up during the afternoon of November sth. A Reuter 
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account from Copenhagen on the 6th stated that the Germans were evidently 
in a great hurry to get away, fearing a British attack. They did not entirely destroy 
the submarine, but only the forepart. The Danish patrol ship ‘‘ Beskytteren ’’ was 
said to be guarding the remaining portion until the authorities decided what to do 
with it. On January 26th, it was announced from Copenhagen that a Danish 
salvage firm had raised the remains of the boat. 


ZEEBRUGGE Raips.—In the early hours of November roth an attack was made 
by the Royal Naval Air Service on the harbours and submarine shelters at Ostend 
and Zeebrugge by a squadron of aeroplanes. A great weight of bombs was 
dropped, with satisfactory results. One of the British machines, piloted by Flight- 
Lieutenant Geoffrey G. G. Hodge, failed to return, and it was subsequently claimed 
by the Germans that this officer had been taken prisoner. A further raid on the 
Belgian coast occurred in the early hours of November 15th, when the harbours 
and submarine shelters at Ostend and Zeebrugge were again heavily bombarded by 
squadrons of naval aeroplanes and seaplanes. Direct hits were observed in the 
naval construction sheds and in close proximity to the power-station. A large fire, 
probably emanating from a petrol store, was also observed. All the airmen returned 
safely. 

Air RaIDs ON THE GERMAN Coast.—On November 8th, replying to a question as 
to how many air raids had been made or attempted on the German coast other than 
those of December 25th, 1914, and March 25th, 1916, Dr. Macnamara stated that 
‘*‘ other attempts had been made, but, owing to weather conditions, they have not 
been successful.” 


FuRTHER BELGIAN Rarps.—On November 12th, a raid was made from the air 
upon the harbour at Ostend. On the 15th, another raid, by seaplanes and aero- 
planes, was made upon Ostend and Zeebrugge, bombs being dropped with good 
results on the docks and shipping. 


GERMAN Destroyer Raip.—On the night of November 23rd, or exactly four 
weeks after their advance against the Channel transport traffic, German destroyers 
made an attempt to approach the north end of the Downs. Six boats took part, and, 
on being seen by a patrol vessel, they fired about twelve rounds quickly, and steamed 
off at once. One shell hit a drifter without injuring any of the crew, and only 
damaging her upper works. No shell fell anywhere near the open town of Rams- 
gate, as the Germans claimed in their report, in which they stated that an advance 
was made against the mouth of the Thames and towards the northern outlet of the 
Downs. ‘‘ With the exception of a patrol vessel,’’ said the Germans, ‘‘ which was 
sunk by gunfire, no enemy forces whatever were encountered. The fortified place of 
Ramsgate was subjected to artillery fire. When, after this, nothing was seen of the 
British Fleet, our forces withdrew, and returned safely to their home base.”’’ 


Raip Near Lowestort.—On the night of November 26th, the Germans made 
another advance inte British waters—-their second within a week. A few small 
craft appeared off the Norfolk coast, and sunk the armed trawler “‘ Narval,’’ which 
was on patrol, capturing her crew. It was also claimed that some neutral steamers 
were stopped and searched, but, as they were carrying no contraband, they were 
released, and the German forces returned without coming into touch with the 
enemy. 

GERMAN SUBMARINE REpoRT.—On November 18th, a report from Brest stated 
that the captain of a French schooner which had recently been sunk by an enemy 
submarine declared that when his crew were taking to the boats two auxiliary vessels 
or mine-sweepers arrived on the scene and opened fire on the submarine. The 
latter was hit, and was believed to have been destroyed. 
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ZePPELINS BrouGciut Down.—tThe last Zeppelin raid on England in 1916, and 
the only one during the three months covered by these Notes (mid-October to mid- 
January), occurred on the night of Monday, November 27th. It ended disastrously 
for the Germans. A number of their naval airships approached the north-east coast 
between 10 and 11 p.m. Bombs were dropped on various places in Yorkshire and 
Durham, but the damage caused was very slight. One airship was attacked by an 
aeroplane of the Royal Flying Corps, and brought down in flames into the sea off the 
coast of Durham at 11.45 p.m. Another airship crossed into the North Midland 
counties, and dropped some bombs at various places. On her return journey she was 
repeatedly attacked by aeroplanes of the Royal Flying Corps and by guns. She 
appeared to have been damaged, for the last part of her journey was made at very 
slow speed, and she was unable to reach the coast before day was breaking. Near 
the Norfolk coast she apparently succeeded in effecting repairs, and, after passing 
through gunfire from the land defences, which claimed to have made a hit, she pro- 
ceeded east at a high speed and at an altitude of over 8,000 feet. She was attacked 
nine miles out at sea by four machines of the Royal Naval Air Service, while gunfire 
was opened by an armed trawler, and she was brought down in flames at 6.45 a.m. 
Police reports showed that the damage and casualties caused in this raid were very 
slight, although over 100 bombs were dropped. No damage of military importance 
was caused. 

Lonpon Bomrep.—About noon on the following day (November 28th) a German 
aeroplane made a raid upon London. This was the first time such an attack had 
been made upon the Metropolis in broad daylight. Six bombs were dropped from a 
great height above the haze by the machine, nine persons being injured. In the 
evening of the same day, the Admiralty announced that the commodore at Dunkirk 
had been informed by the French authorities that they had brought down an aero- 
plane at 2.15 p.m. that day, carrying two naval lieutenants and a large-scale map 
of London on board. 


SUBMARINE’S PRIZE RECAPTURED.—On November 27th an Admiralty communiqué 
described a recent incident which was said to be of interest as showing what 
occurred when the commanding officer of a German submarine departed from his 
ordinary practice of sinking all ships, and followed, in a particular instance, the 
procedure of civilised cruiser warfare. On November 13th, the Norwegian steam- 
ship ‘‘ Older,’’ on passage from Newport to Gibraltar, was captured by a German 
submarine, who placed a prize crew on board her. For a time it appears that the 
submarine remained in company, commiting the usual acts of piracy on other ships 
which were met with. Eventually, however, the ‘‘ Older ’’ separated from the 
submarine, apparently with the intention of making for a German port. She was 
intercepted by one of H.M. ships, recaptured in spite of an attempt to blow her 
up, and brought into a British port. The prize crew were stated to be prisoners 
of war in this country. 


ANOTHER ZEEBRUGGE Raip.—During the afternoon of Tuesday, November 28th, 
an attack was carried out by naval aeroplanes upon the harbour at Zeebrugge. 
Owing to the weather, the results could not be observed, but all the machines 
returned safely. 


No. 3 Wine, R.N.A.S.—On November 29th, Mr. Joynson-Hicks asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether No. 3 Wing of the Royal Naval Air Service, 
numerically the largest wing of the Service, was sent by the Admiralty to its 
present position on the Continent, where it had been quartered since July, without 
application for either its presence or services by Sir Douglas Haig or the General 
Officer Commanding the Royal Flying Corps; and whether either of these officers 
had the right to call on such wing for help if needed. Mr. Balfour, then First 
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Lord, replied that the wing in question was sent in answer to a request by the 
French military authorities, with whom it was then serving, and who were, he 
believed, much satisfied with its performances. It did not operate in the vicinity 
of the British lines nor under the British Headquarters. Of course, it formed 
““ part of the general forces of the Crown which could be used by the Govern- 
ment wherever they were most needed.’’ The first official British reference to the 
presence of No. 3 Wing in its new quarter was the announcement of the raid on 
Mulheim on July 30th. (See page 938, November JOURNAL.) 


Air Reports.—On December tst, a telegram from Berlin stated that one of 
the German submarines recently came across a damaged British aercplane off the 
mouth of the Thames. The occupants of the machine, two British officers, were 
taken prisoners, and the aeroplane destroyed. In the official communiqué issued 
by Sir Douglas Haig on December 5th, the work of a naval air contingent with 
the British military forces was referred to. The Naval Air Squadron, he reported, 
had many combats during the day, and were most successful, driving down two 
hostile machines out of control and forcing seven others to land. 


Fats—E GERMAN Criaims.—The period under review has beea remarkable for 
the number and character of the false and inaccurate reports circulated by the 
Germans in reference to naval affairs. This practice was evidently on the increase. 
An official statement issued in Berlin asserted that ‘‘ on November 14th one of our 
submarines in the English Channel sank a French guard vessel, apparently a 
destroyer of the ‘ Arc’ or ‘ Coutelas’ class, besides six enemy merchantmen. The 
same ‘ U ’-boat sank the Norwegian steamer ‘ Ullvang,’ carrying war material for 
the French Government.’’ The Secretary of the Admiralty, on the authority of the 
French Ministry of Marine, stated in regard to this report that ‘‘no French war 
vessel, destroyer or otherwise, was sunk on November 14th in the English 
Channel.”’ 


‘* NEWCASTLE’? Report.—A similarly false report was circulated about the 
** Newcastle ’? on November 29th, when the German wireless news contained the 
following :— 


‘‘It is reported from Rotterdam that the English cruiser ‘ Newcastle ° 
struck a mine in the North Sea on November 15th, and sank at the entrance 
to the Firth of Forth while trying to reach her home port. The * Newcastle’ 
at the time of the disaster was accompanied by two other cruisers. Of the 
crew of the ‘ Newcastle,’ twenty-seven men are dead and forty-five wounded. 
The total losses of the English Navy, including this loss, as far as can be 
ascertained, have reached 121 ships, with a tonnage of 567,900, not counting 
the auxiliary cruisers and auxiliary ships.” 


In reply to the German assertion, the British Admiralty stated that none of H.M. 
ships was mined or sunk during the week November 12th to November 18th in 
the North Sea. The whole story, with its circumstantial details, was a fabrication. 


‘“*(DEUTSCHLAND’S ’? SECOND Trip.—A detailed account of the first voyage to 
America and back of the commercial submarine ‘‘ Deutschland ’’ appeared in the 
last issue of the JouRNAL (pages 950-951). The vessel left Bremen on October roth 
on her second trip, and arrived off New London, Connecticut, just after midnight 
on October 31-November 1. Captain Kénig, who was in command, was stated to 
have the same crew of twenty-nine as on the first voyage, and to have a cargo of 
750 tons of dye-stuffs, medicines, and chemicals. The captain declared that only 
190 miles of the 8,oo0 in the journey had to be travelled under water. The passage 
was very rough, especially for the first two days after leaving Bremen, and later 
the Gulf Stream brought the temperature up to 137 deg. The Customs authorities 
having reported that there were no arms or munitions in the ‘‘ Deutschland,’’ 
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orders were given to treat her as a merchant ship. It was reported from Washing- 
ton that Count Bernstorff had proposed that mails should be carried by submarine, 
and an American Post Office official was said to have declared that that body 
was prepared to accept the proposal, but no authoritative decision was announced. 


RETURN JOURNEY.—Very early on the morning of November 17th, the 
‘* Deutschland "’ left New London, and at 2.30 a.m. gave an exhibition of German 
efficiency by coming into collision with the tug ‘‘ T, A. Scott, Junior,’? which 
was sunk with a loss of five men. The accident occurred at the mouth of Long 
Island Sound, and the darkness and absence of lights on board her made the 
‘* Deutschland ’’ invisible. An action was started by the tug-owners to recover 
43,000 damages. The submarine put back for repairs, and was able to leave 
again on November 21st with a cargo, clairned to be worth £400,000, of rubber, 
nickel, zinc, silver bars, and several sacks of Embassy mail. At noon on Decem- 
ber roth, a telegram from Bremen reported that she had arrived at the mouth of 
the Weser, the voyage thus occupying nineteen days. One report declared that 
her cargo contained 360 tons of crude nickel, which had come from Sudbury, in 
Canada, and had been purchased in 1914. 


Tue ‘‘ BremMen.’’—No definite statement clearing up the fate of the submarine 
liner ‘‘ Bremen ’’ has been made. At the end of October, the National Zeitung, 
of Basle, declared that the boat was lost, having been either captured or sunk on 
her first voyage to America, but the value of this information was discounted by a 
report, which proved incorrect, that the ‘‘ Deutschland’? had also been lost. It 
was stated that the ‘‘ Deutschland ’’ was the second submarine trader to leave 
Germany, the ‘ Bremen ”’ having been the first. In September, the ‘‘ Deutsch- 
land’? began her second trip under the name of the ‘‘ Weser,’’ and she also dis- 
appeared. ‘‘U.53’’ was sent in search of her, but without success. A few days 
after this report in the Basle newspaper the ‘‘ Deutschland ’’ reached New London. 
There Captain K6nig, in reply to questions, said that the ‘‘ Bremen ”’ sailed on 
September 26th with sixty days’ supplies on board. He did not know what had 
been her fate. He added that the ‘‘ Deutschland’s ’? course was north of the 
Orkneys, instead of by way of the English Channel. This was held to give some 
support to the rumour that the ‘*‘ Bremen ”’ had been netted in the Narrows. 


Tue SupmarinE War.—In the course of his speech in the House of Commons 
on October 17th, Mr. Runciman stated that ‘‘ we have actually lost by enemy 
action and by marine risks no less than 2,000,000 gross tons of shipping since the 
war began. That is more than the whole mercantile marine of France, or of Spain, 
or of Italy before the war. Is it possible to lose all that vast amount of shipping 
without its creating, along with all the Government requirements, a most serious 
shortage? I suppose that comes to pretty nearly 3,000,000 tons dead-weight. When 
you come to the Allied fleets the same has happened there. Heavy losses by enemy 
action have penalised consumers in every part of the world.’’ 


New Construction.—In another speech on the national food supply on Novem- 
ber 15th, Mr. Runciman referred to what he called the surest and best way of 
making the most of our shipping resources, which was to reduce the claims made 
on our shipping and to add to the number of vessels flying our flag. In regard to 
the matter of new construction, which he regarded as almost the most important 
of these problems, he reminded the House that in a normal year, with all ship- 
vards active, all labour available, all engine-shops working full time, very nearly 
2,000,000 gross tons of shipping could be put into the water. The depredations 
on our shipping by submarines could be more than made up for if the shipyards 
would produce their maximum, but they were not doing so, and the labour shortage 
was at the root of the trouble. By the middle of 1915 our production of new 
tonnage had reached a minimum, only 80,000 tons gross being produced in the 
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quarter ended June 30th. A very large number of engineers, fitters, and mechanics 
were recalled from the Colours, and out of some of the yards doing munition work 
men were drawn who were formerly engaged in merchant ship construction. By 
the end of 1916, Mr. Runciman said, he did not see any reason why the six 
months’ output should not approach 500,000 tons, a very large advance on what 
was expected at the end of the summer, but this must go on with increasing 
rapidity if we were even to hold our own. 


SUBMARINES’ PRISONERS.—The ‘‘ U ’’-boat war on commerce continued through- 
out the quarter under review, and was rampant in many localities. A feature of 
the methods of the submarine commanders was the taking as prisoners the 
captains of the merchant ships sunk. Early in November, ‘‘ U.49,’’ which was 
active in the Atlantic, took on board Captain F. Curtis, of the American steamer 
**Columbian,’’ and Captain A. Patterson, of the British steamer ‘‘ Setonia,’’ and 
these officers were kept in the submarine for six and eight days respectively. 
Captain Patterson, during his captivity, heard the guns of the submarine in 
action, and also heard distinctly the explosion of a torpedo, which he learned 
later blew up the Norwegian ship ‘‘ Balto.’ An account of the experiences in the 
submarine was published in the British Press on November 15th. 


** CALEDONIA ’’ AND HER Captatn.—On December 4th, in the Mediterranean, 
the British liner ‘‘ Caledonia ’’ was torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine, 
and on the roth an official Berlin telegram alleged that the liner attempted to ram 
the submarine without having previously been attacked by the latter. The liner’s 
captain, James Blaikie, was taken prisoner, and it was feared that, in view of the 
German accusation, he might suffer the fate of Captain Fryatt, and representa- 
tions were made to the Government by the Imperial Merchant Service Guild and 
other bodies on his behalf. On December 19th, however, Mr. Bonar Law was 
able to announce in the House of Commons that the German Foreign Office had 
given a personal assurance to the Chargé d’Affaires of the United States in 
Berlin that Captain James Blaikie would not share the fate of the captain of the 
‘* Brussels.’””, The German Admiralty considered the ‘‘ Caledonia’? as an armed 
cruiser, and therefore in attempting to ram the submarine her master was only 
doing his duty. 

NeEuTRAL Losses.—On November 4th, by the courtesy of Lloyd’s and the per- 
mission of the Admiralty, the Daily Graphic was able to publish the figures of 
neutral ships sunk by the Germans since the beginning of the war. They were as 
follows :—Norway, 168 ships, 212,314 gross tons; Holland, 18 ships, 54,914 tons; 
Sweden, 47 ships, 42,778 tons; Greece, 22 ships, 41,540 tons; Denmark, 38 ships, 
37,324 tons; Spain, 10 ships, 24,065 tons; America, 2 ships, 5,298 tons; Brazil, 1 
ship, 2,258 tons; and Portugal (before coming into the war), 2 ships, 841 tons. 
The aggregate figures were 308 vessels of 421,333 gross tons. 


Revier Suips Lost.—On November 7th, Lord Robert Cecil informed an M.P. 
that since the beginning of the work of the American Commission for the relief of 
Belgians twelve relief ships had been lost, of which two, and perhaps three, were 
torpedoed and the rest mined. 

Four Montus’ Losses.—On November 14th, Viscount Grey announced that 
262 ships were sunk by German submarines between June 1st and Septem- 
ber 30th, many of them without warning. Of these 262, 73 were British, 123 
Allied, and 66 neutral. 


Loss 2} Per Cent.—On November 15th, Dr. Macnamara stated in the House 
of Commons that of the total gross tonnage of ships over 1,000 tons which we 
possessed at the beginning of the War, the losses up to September 30th from all 
causes was slightly over 2} per cent. 
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Octrosper Losses.—On November 21st, returns prepared by the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Association showed that during October 113 vessels of 266,053 tons 
were posted in the Loss Book. The corresponding figures for October, 1915, were 
63 vessels, of 159,686 tons; and for October, 1914, 48 vessels, of 138,429 tons. 


ARMING MERCHANTMEN.—On December 14th, Dr. Macnamara stated in the 
House of Commons that the question of the arming of British merchant vessels 
was engaging the immediate attention of the Admiralty. On November 2ist, Mr. 
R. P. Houston, M.P., offered to present to any British-born master of a British- 
owned merchant ship £2,000 for each and every German submarine that can be 
satisfactorily proved to have been sunk by his ship up to the total number of fifty 
between that date and May 31st, 1917, the £2,000 bonus to be divided amongst the 
master and the crew in proportions satisfactory to Mr. Houston. 


City Meetinc.—On December ist, a meeting was held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, under the presidency of Lord Leith of Fyvie, which passed a resolution 
calling on the Government to set free the Navy to exercise a more thorough blockade 
of Germany, and to take efficient steps for the protection of merchant shipping 
against enemy submarines. Lord Beresford moved the resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 

BLACKMAILING NeEuTRALS.—On December 5th, it was reported from a neutral 
source that the Germans intended to wage their submarine warfare in a more 
ruthless manner than ever after January Ist, 1917. Intimations to this effect 
were said to have reached neutral Governments, some of whom were invited to 
make concessions to Germany in order to obtain comparative immunity. During 
December and January there was much agitation in the German Press for a more 
ferocious and intense carrying on of the submarine campaign, and a demand 
was made for the recall of Admiral von Tirpitz. On January 2nd, a neutral residing 
at Kiel, interviewed by the Amsterdam Telegraaf, stated that a _ considerable 
number of Bulgarian and Austrian officers were at that port, visiting the German 
training school for submarines. A vast number of submarines and torpedo boats 
were said to be under construction. This neutral also stated that the super- 
Dreadnought ‘‘ Bismarck ’’ was ready for service. On January 8th it was reported 
from Bale that the German authorities had ordered the release from the front of 
all skilled mechanics. These had been sent to the ports where ‘‘ U ’’-boats were 
being built ‘‘ feverishly.”’ 

Bertin Craims.—On December 14th, a Berlin telegram stated that between 
November 28th and December 8th their submarines sank off the French, Channel, 
and Atlantic coasts, among other ships, vessels laden with coal amounting to 17,000 
tons en route for France, and, in addition, a British steamer carrying 6,000 tons of 
war material from New York to France. In the German papers of December 13th 
and 14th attention was called prominently to the ‘‘ record achievement ”’ of a 
““U ’’-boat in remaining at sea for fifty-five consecutive days without entering a 
harbour or receiving assistance of any kind. Such an achievement had been 
regarded as impossible, it was added, and it was all the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that the boat in question had repeatedly to battle with stormy weather. 

DutcH Suiprpinc Ratpep.—On the night of December 8th, what the Germans 
called their Flemish naval forces ‘‘ pushed forward in De Hoofden and stopped 
the Dutch steamer ‘ Caledonia’ and the Brazilian steamer ‘ Rio Pardo,’ both en 
route for England with cotton, and brought them into harbour. The impression 
intended to be given by this report was that two large vessels with cotton cargoes 
were intercepted and taken to Germany, but the two vessels referred to were of 863 
and 935 tons gross respectively. Both had just before arrived at Rotterdam from 
Hull, and were presumably returning when captured. 
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Two Destroyers Losr.—On December 24th, the Admiralty announced that 
two torpedo-boat destroyers were sunk in collision in the North Sea three days: 


earlier, during very bad weather. The disaster resulted in the loss of six officers 
and forty-nine men. The relatives were notified in the usual course, but no further 
information about the mishap was published. 


ZEEBRUGGE ATTACKS.—Two attacks on Zeebrugge were unofficially reported at 
the end of December. An air raid was stated to have been made on Decem- 
ber 27th from 11.30 a.m. until past mid-day. The Allied airmen dropped bombs, 
the explosion of which was plainly heard for a long distance, and according to the 
Dutch accounts, the machines were briskly fired upon from Zeebrugge, Knocke, 
and Heyst. A bombardment from the sea was reported to have been carried out on 
December 3oth. 


FurTHER DutcH Caprure.—On December 3oth, an official Berlin telegram 
announced that the Dutch steamer ‘‘ Oldambt,”’ of 470 tons, en route with contra- 
band from Holland to England, had been stopped on the previous day by the 
German Flemish naval forces and brought to Zeebrugge. 


‘*U.46’’ Report.—A Paris message on December 21st stated that, according 
to a report from Nantes to the Journal, the ‘‘U.46,’’ which had sunk several 
vessels off St. Nazaire, had been sunk by Allied torpedo boats. On January sth, 
however, a Berlin official telegram denied this, stating that the boat in question had 
returned safely to her home port, as had also another German submarine which 
was reported to have been destroyed. 


SavaGerRy AT SEa.—On December 30th, the Admiralty issued details of the 
brutal manner in which the London steamer ‘‘ Westminster,’’ of 4,342 tons, was. 
sunk by a German submarine. The communiqué said: 


‘“The degree of savagery which the Germans have attained in their 
submarine policy of sinking merchant ships at sight would appear to have 
reached its climax in the sinking of the British S.S. ‘ Westminster,’ 
proceeding in ballast from Torre Annunziata to Port Said. 

““On December 14th this vessel was attacked by a German submarine, 
without warning, when 180 miles from the nearest land, and in quick succes- 
sion struck by two torpedoes, which killed four men. She sank in four 
minutes. This ruthless disregard of the rules of International Law was 
followed by a deliberate attempt to murder the survivors. The officers and 
crew, while effecting their escape from the sinking ship in boats, were 
shelled by the submarine at a range of 3,000 yards. The master and chief 
engineer were killed outright and their boat sunk. The second and third 
engineers and three of the crew were not picked up, and are presumed to 
have been drowned. 

‘Great Britain, in common with all other civilised nations, regards the 
sinking without warning of merchant ships with detestation, but in view of 
the avowed policy of the German Government, and their refusal to consider 
the protests of neutrals, it is recognised that mere protests are unavailing. 

‘‘ The captain of the German submarine must, however, have satisfied 
himself as to the effectiveness of his two torpedoes, and yet proceeded to carry 
out in cold blood an act of murder which could not possibly be justified by 
any urgency of war, and can only be regarded in the eyes of the world as 
a further proof of the degradation of German honour.”’ 


’ 


‘* RapPpAHANNOCK ”’ Case.—A similar outrage perpetrated by a German sub- 
marine formed the subject of an Admiralty communication to the Press on 
November 24th :— 
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“The Furness-Withy liner ‘ Rappahannock’ left England for Halifax 
or October 17th, since which time nothing has been heard of her. 

‘* In the Berlin official wireless on November 8th, it was stated that the 
ship had been sunk. 

“Unless any of the officers or crew, who numbered thirty-seven, were 
taken on board the submarine or transferred to some other vessel (neither 
of which courses were followed so far as is known), there can no longer be 
any hope for their safety. 

‘‘ If the crew were forced to take to their boats in the ordinary way, it 
is clear that this must have occurred so far from land, or in such weather 
conditions, that there was no probability of their reaching the shore. 

‘““The German pledge not to sink vessels ‘ without saving human 
lives ’ has thus once more been disregarded, and another of their submarines 
has been guilty of constructive murder on the high seas.”’ 


‘““Nortu Watess ”’ Case.-—-A further case of the callous disregard of the 
Germans for the lives of non-combatant seamen came to light on January 4th, 
when the Admiralty announced that the British steamer ‘‘ North Wales,’’ proceed- 
ing in ballast from Hull to Canada, was reported by the German Wireless Press on 
November gth as having been torpedoed. Beyond one piece of varnished wood 
marked ‘* North Wales,’’ found in Sennen Cove, and bodies washed ashore on the 
Cornish coast, nothing further was heard of the vessel, and it is presumed that 
the crew took to their boats in the gales raging at the time and were drowned. 

‘* SHANNON "? ReportED Lost.—On January 1oth, the German Wireless Press 
messages included one which asserted that the British armoured cruiser ‘‘ Shannon ”’ 
had sunk at the end of November on the south coast of England through running 
on a mine. The statement was reported on the authority of the Baseler Anzeiger. 
There was, however, as the Secretary of the Admiralty announced, no truth what- 
ever in the story. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


“* AraBIA ’? TORPEDOED.—About noon on November 6th, the P. and O. steamer 
‘* Arabia,’’ homeward bound, with 437 passengers, including 169 women and 
children, was torpedoed without warning and sunk. All the passengers were saved 
by various vessels which were diverted to the scene of the disaster. Two of the 
engineers were missing, however, and it was believed they were killed by the 
explosion. All the rest of the crew were saved. The ‘‘ Arabia,’’ a 7,933-ton vessel, 
built in 1898, was on a voyage from Sydney to the United Kingdom. On Novem- 
ber 16th, an official Berlin telegram stated that ‘‘on November 6th, a German 
submarine sank by torpedo a hostile transport ship of about 12,000 tons, eighty 
sea miles west of Malta.’’ The Secretary of the Admiralty announced that this 
was an obvious attempt to explain away the outrageous and inhuman act of 
torpedoing a mail steamer without warning. The only ship sunk in the Medi- 
terranean on November 6th was the ‘‘ Arabia,’’ and she was sunk without warning 
about 300 miles east of Malta. Thanks to the admirable discipline and coolness 
which prevailed on board, both passengers and crew, a total of 271 souls, were 
safely transferred to the ship’s beats within twenty minutes of the vessel being 
struck. 

GREEK ARSENALS SEIZED.--The taking under Allied control of the Greek Fleet 
on October 11th was recorded last quarter. Landing parties from the Allied Fleet 
proceeded to Athens on October 16th. On November 7th it was reported from 
Athens that the Allied forces had that day occupied the arsenal on Salamis Bay, 
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together with the subimarine defences, and the smal! isiands of Leros and Cyra, 
where there were munition depéts. On the evening of November sth also, in spite 
of the refusal of the Greek Government to consent to Admiral du Fournet’s demands, 
the French flag was hoisted over the Greek torpedo flotilla at Keratsini, and French 
crews were drafted into the flotilla. 


AttieD Lanpinc.—On December ist, the period fixed by Admiral du Fournet 
for the surrender of the first instalment of Greek guns, expired. An ultimatum 
requiring the Athens Government, as proof of its goodwill in the matter of disarma- 
ment, to hand over ten batteries of mountain guns, had been despatched on 
November 25th. The reply was a refusal, and the Allied troops were landed at the 
Pireus early on the morning of December 1st. These forces were attacked by 
Greep troops, and returned their fire. British bluejackets at Pnyx were fired upon 
by Greek reservists. In the town itself, the day was one of terror and panic. The 
Allies were reported to have lost several killed and wounded. The fighting began 
at 10.30 a.m., and ceased about 2 p.m., as the result of pourparlers. At 5.30 p.m., 
however, the guns of the Allied Fleet came into action to silence Greek batteries 
which had been shelling the Zappeion, where the Allied marines were quartered. 
On December 2nd, it was reported that French and British marines to the number 
of 600 marched out of the Zappeion under a strong guard of Greeks. Some criti- 
cism was aroused by this humiliation, as it was regarded, of the Royal Marine Corps. 
Admiral Lord Beresford wrote in the Press that if the Foreign Office gave the 
orders for the men to leave their position under a Greek guard it should be called 
to account for the ignominy placed upon the Corps. If it was necessary to remove 
them, they might at least have been allowed to fight their way out, said the 
Admiral. 


BLocKaDE OF GREECE.—On December 2nd, it was reported, and the statement 
was later confirmed by an announcement in the Paris Journal Officiel, that in 
accordance with a decision of the Allied Governments, an embargo had been placed 
on all Greek vessels in French and Allied ports. A blockade of Greece would be 
maintained, it was announced, until Greece had furnished adequate reparation for 
the recent outrages committed against the Allies in Athens. Asked on December 
14th whether the complete blockade of the Greek poris implied that a state of 
war existed between Greece and the Allies, Lord Robert Cecil replied that the answer 
was in the negative. Telegraphing on December 4th, the correspondent of The 
Times at the Pirzus stated that firing ended at Athens that day, but Allied subjects 
were going on board vessels in the harbour at the Pirzus. The Allied naval and 
military detachments embarked at the Pirzus that morning. A twenty-four hours’ 
ultimatum from the Allies, demanding certain movements of Greek troops, which 
expired at 3 p.m. on December 15th, was complied with. 


New ComMANDER-IN-CHIEF.—On December 13th, it was announced from Paris 
that Vice-Admiral Gauchet had been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the First 
Naval Division, in the place of Admiral d’Artige du Fournet, the French naval 
commander in Grecian waters. The new admiral had previously succeeded Admiral 
du Fournet when the latter left the Levant to take over the chief command in the 
Mediterranean in October, 1915. 


Arr Raiw on Drama.—On October 23rd and 24th, attacks in force by naval 
aeroplanes were carried out on the railway stations at Buk and Drama, on the 
railway from Constantinople to Salonika, east of Seres. Considerable damage 
was done to the rolling stock. One of the machines failed to return from the 
attack on Buk. 


Nava Atracks.-—The official military reports from the Struma front in October 
and November showed that the Royal Navy was supporting the Army in that 
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region by shelling the enemy’s positions. On November 2nd, it was announced 
that the Fleet co-operated with the artillery in bombarding the hostile position at 
Neohari on October 31st. On November 11th, it was announced that enemy 
bivouacs at Provista, west of Kavala, had been successfully shelled by naval guns. 


Air Raips.—On November 12th, the Admiralty announced that on the roth 
a squadron of naval aeroplanes operating against the Bulgar coast, successfully 
bombarded enemy aerodromes and stores at Drama, Porna, and Augustra. Excel- 
lent results were achieved. It was stated in the same communiqué that the 
bombardment of the enemy steel works at Volklingen by British aeroplanes, 
referred to in the French communiqué of November r1th, was carried out by a 
squadron of the Royal Naval Air Service. On the 13th, the French official 
communiqué said that ‘‘ Nine bombarding aeroplanes and seven escorting planes 
of the British Royal Naval Air Service bombarded the blast furnaces and foundries 
of St. Ingbert, north-east of Sarrebruck, in the basin of the Sarre. All the 
machines returned.”’ 


‘* BrRITANNIC ’? SUNK.—On November 21st, in the morning, the British hospital 
ship ‘‘ Britannic’? was sunk by mine or torpedo in the Zea Channel, Aigean Sea. 
She had no wounded on board at the time, the 1,125 persons on board including 
625 in the crew and 500 in the medical staff. In view of mendacious German 
reports to the effect that the vessel had troops on board, the Admiralty, on Novem- 
ber 24th, published a complete statement of all persons carried on board. On 
December 3rd, the Admiralty further denied German reports of this nature, and 
re-affirmed that, as stated on several previous occasions, British hospital ships 
are employed solely in the conditions set forth in the Geneva and Hague Conven- 
tions, and they carry neither personnel nor material other than that authorised 
by those Conventions. There were thirty-one lives lost in the ‘‘ Britannic.” 


Orriciat. Report.—On November 28th, the Admiralty announced the receipt 
of a report from the Vice-Admiral, Eastern Mediterranean, on the sinking of the 
‘ Britannic.’’ It showed that the inquiry which had been held had not been 
able to establish whether the vessel was sunk by mine or torpedo, there being 
considerable conflict of evidence. The Admiral reported also that the behaviour 
of crew and hospital staff was exemplary. Captain Bartlett, who was the last to 
leave the ship, was one and a half hours in the water before being picked up. The 
Admiral expressed his gratitude to Vice-Admiral Darriens, of the French Navy, 
for the assistance readily given, and also to the French Vice-Consul at St. Nicole, 
M. Lazarides, and his staff for providing clothes and refreshments. 


Sea Scout’s Account.—Among those in the ‘‘ Britannic ’’ were seventeen boy 
Sea Scouts, all of whom were saved. One lad of fifteen gave an account of the 
disaster which appeared in the New York Times on December 30th. He said 
that the officers and crew believed the vessel had been torpedoed. The “ Britannic ”’ 
was bound for Mudros to take on board 3,000 wounded for Southampton. The 
explosion occurred forward of the No. 1 hold. There was no excitement or panic, 
said this lad, as everyone knew their boat stations, and when the whistle blew 
four times they went to them without stopping to look for their kits. So far as he 
could find out in the short time before the vessel was abandoned, only one man 
was killed by the explosion, the night watchman, who was asleep in his bunk. 
Thirty men were killed by the smashing of three lifeboats which got entangled 
with the big propellers and others died afterwards. Directly after the 
explosion the wireless operator sent out calls for help, and an auxiliary cruiser 
and destroyers came at full speed to rescue those on board. Those wounded by 
the explosion or subsequently were taken at full speed to Athens. 
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‘* BRAEMAR CASTLE’? SUNK.—On November 14th, ai noon, while on passage from 
Salonika to Malta with 400 sick and wounded, the hospital ship ‘‘ Braemar 
Castle’? was also torpedoed or mined, and sunk, but all on board were saved. An 
inquiry, which was held, found it impossible, as in the case of the ‘‘ Britannic,”’ 
to determine with certainty whether a mine or torpedo struck the ship. Allied 
destroyers were promptly on the scene, and conveyed the wounded to Syra. 


GerRMAN Cxiaim.—On December 11th, a Berlin official telegram stated that their 
submarines had torpedoed on November 28th and December 3rd, in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, two large transport steamers of between 5,000 and 6,000 tons 
each. They were both said to be loaded with war material and to be escorted by 
destroyers. This German official statement was authoritatively stated to be wholly 
incorrect as regards the character of the vessels apparently referred to, and in part 
as to the result. The sinking of the ‘‘ King Malcolm,” an ordinary ship and 
not a troop transport, on November 28th, had already been announced, and her 
captain was taken prisoner by the submarine. 


**U ”-Boat Orr Samos.—the correspondent of The Times at Athens reported 
on November 2oth, that according to telegrams from Samos a German submarine 
which attempted to enter the Straits was fired at by the land batteries, and made 
off before some British destroyers appeared on the scene. It was added that a 
complete petrol supply station had been discovered in the island. The Island of 
Samos declared for M. Venizelos at the beginning of October. 


ButGarians BomBeD.—On November 2gth, it was announced by the Admiralty, 
a squadron of British naval aeroplanes operating against the Bulgarian coast, 
attacked the enemy seaplane base at Gereviz, effecting great damage. On 
November 30th a bomb attack was carried out on Doksambos, and on the same 
day a troop train near Porna was attacked by two aeroplanes. The men in 
charge of the engine were wounded and fell out, the train itself proceeding at a 
high speed with no one in charge. 


ADALIA SHELLED.—A message from Athens on November 15th said that Greek 
ships coming from the Ottoman coast report that a French division had bom- 
barded the Turkish defences in the Gulf of Adalia, on the south coast of Asia 
Minor, during the previous week. Several batteries suffered seriously, and a great 
number of men were killed and wounded. 


Empty TRANSPORT SUNK.—On December 18th, the Admiralty announced that 
the empty west-bound British horse transport ‘‘ Russian ’’ was sunk by submarine 
in the Mediterranean on the 14th. Eleven of her crew were killed, and also seven- 
ceen American muleteers, whose names were communicated to the American consul. 


, 


‘* MaGELLAN 7”? SuNK.—On December 11th, a German submarine torpedoed, 
south-east of the island of Pantelleria, near Malta, the armed French transport 
steamer ‘‘ Magellan,’’ which the enemy claimed to be of 6,027 tons and to have 
over 1,000 white and coloured troops on board. The French Admiralty announced 
in regard to this claim that ‘‘ the loss of the ‘ Magellan’ has already been 
reported,’’ but the news had not previously been published in this country. 


‘* Parrig ’’ Report.—In the same telegram, dated December 16th, in which 
the Germans claimed to have torpedoed the ‘‘ Magellan,’’ they also announced 
that one of their submarines on December 12th badly damaged a French battle- 
ship of the “ Patrie’’ class, fifty-five sea miles east-south-east of Malta, by a 
torpedo. The French Admiralty, however, stated that there was no truth in the 
statement that a French man-of-war of the ‘ Patrie”’ type was either struck 
or damaged on the 12th. 
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Activity AGainst ButGarta.—On December 14th, said an Admiralty report, 


:a squadron of naval aeroplanes carried out a bombardment of Kuleli-Burgas 


Bridge, south of Adrianople. A great weight of bombs was dropped, and extensive 
damage was believed to have been done. On the 15th, says another Admiralty 
report, an attempt was carried out by a squadron of naval aeroplanes upon 
Razlovoi (forty miles east of Istip, Serbia). A large number of bombs were 
dropped with effect, many hits being observed. On the 16th, the War Office 
announced that ‘fon our Struma front an isolated Bulgarian attack directed 
against one of our newly-gained positions was repulsed. Hostile entrenchments 
to the east of Neohori were shelled by the Royal Navy.’’ The Bulgarian com- 
muniqué on the same day announced that ‘‘ an enemy vessel fired some fifteen 
shots at the coast south-west of Paronia. Enemy aeroplanes dropped a dozen 
‘bombs without result on the front near Kuleli-Burgas.” 


‘*GauLois ’? Sunk.—On December 27th the French battleship ‘‘ Gaulois ”’ 
was torpedoed by an enemy submarine in the Aigean, and sank in half an hour. 
Thanks to the admirable discipline which prevailed on board to the last minute, 
and the coolness of the crew, also to the rapid arrival of patrol boats, only four 
lives were lost. Two of these were killed by the explosion. On January gth, an 
official Berlin telegram stated that the ‘‘ Gaulois,’’ a convoyed battleship of 11,300 
tons, had been sunk by torpedo from a submarine commanded by Lieutenant 
Steinbauer, who also sunk the ‘‘Ivernia’’ on January 1st. The ‘* Gaulois”’ 
took a prominent part in the Dardanelles operations. She was in action against 
the outer forts, and on March 7th, 1915, with three other French battleships, 
she entered the Straits to cover the direct bombardment of the defences of the 
Narrows by the ‘‘ Agamemnon ”’ and ‘‘ Lord Nelson,’’ and she was hit three 
times. Later, she silenced the powerful battery of Fort Dardanus, on the Asiatic 
shore, and her crew received the congratulations of the British Admiral in com- 
mand. In the grand attack on March 18th, 1915, when the ‘* Bouvet ’’ was 
lost, and two British ships, the ‘‘ Gaulois’’ was badly hit forward, and had to 
leave the Straits in a sinking condition. She was beached on Rabbit Island. 


Transport MisHap.—On December 21st, telegrams from Marseilles reported 
a collision which had occurred at night between the French battleship ‘‘ Ernest 
Renan ”’ and an Italian vessel conveying men of the Allied forces who were going 
on leave. The Italian ship was cut in two, and fifteen men were drowned. Of 
the other passengers, 115 were picked up and landed at an Italian port. The 
‘* Ernest Renan ”’ was said to have returned to Toulon. 


Air Ratps.—On December 3oth, there were published by the Admiralty par- 
ticulars of two raids by the Royal Naval Air Service. On the 26th, a squadron 
of naval aeroplanes bombarded enemy camps at Galata, Gallipoli, with successful 
results. On the 27th, a squadron of naval seaplanes attacked and destroyed 
Chikaldir Bridge, eighteen miles east of Adana. 

““ Tvernia ’’? SunK.—On January 1st, in bad weather, the transport ‘‘ Ivernia ”’ 
was torpedoed and sunk by an enemy submarine, with the loss of eighty-five lives 
from the rank and file and thirty-three from the ship’s crew. The occurrence 
was admitted, in a Berlin telegram on January gth, to have been the work of 
Lieutenant Steinbauer, and the “‘ !..rnia ’’ was described as a “ fully-laden British 
troop transport of 14,278 tons which was convoyed by destroyers.’’ The same 
communiqué asserted that an armed and heavily-laden transport steamer of about 
6,000 tons was sunk on January 3rd by Lieutenant Steinbauer’s submarine, but 
there was no report of any lost transport on this date. 


“ Verite ”’ Report.—Following the erroneous report concerning the “ Patrie,’’ 
already mentioned, there was an unfounded statement made in the German Press 
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about her sister ship, the ‘‘ Verite.’’ In the Vossische Zeitung, of January 3rd, 
it was stated that this vessel had been torpedoed off Malta, and had been obliged 
to anchor, seriously damaged, in port. The Ministry of Marine in Paris at once 
announced that the statement was absolutely false. The ‘‘ Verite,’’ it was added, 
which formed part of the squadron in Greek waters, was then at one of the 
naval bases, and no accident of any sort had happened to her. Since the tor- 
pedoing of the “‘ Gaulois ’’ at g a.m. on December 27th, added the Ministry, no 
French or Allied warship had been torpedoed in the Mediterranean. 


UNFOUNDED C.aIM.—A similar unfounded claim was contained in a Berlin 
official telegram of January 6th, to the effect that ‘‘ One of our submarines sank 
by torpedo on December 23rd in the Eastern Mediterranean an armed enemy 
transport of over 5,000 tons which was being escorted by war vessels.’”? In 
regard to this, it was announced by the Admiralty that no transport, British or 
French, was sunk in the Eastern Mediterranean on December 23rd, as alleged 
in the above telegram. 


A GERMAN Protest.—The Secretary of the Admiralty stated on January 3rd 
that a German wireless message intercepted in the Mediterranean stated that 
‘the American Government is raising a protest to Great Britain for allowing 
British Airmen to bombard the station of Drama before the ejected delegates and 
consuls had left, in the face of the airmen’s knowledge that the delegates had 
to be met at the station. This bombardment, which, of course, was unsuccessful,’’ 
added the German message, “is the latest case in the history of the breach of 
international law by the alleged protectors of smaller nations.’’ A report which 
was received from the Vice-Admiral Commanding, Eastern Mediterranean, giving 
details of the bombing of Drama (in Macedonia) by British airmen, serves 
admirably to illustrate, when compared with the German Wireless Press message 
of December 1st, the methods of the German propagandist. The substance of 
the Vice-Admiral’s report is as follows :—‘‘ The representatives of the German, 
Austrian, Turkish, and Bulgarian Governments, when expelled from Athens, were 
sent at their own request, together with their families and servants, by specially 
chartered steamer to Kavala. After being landed, a request from the German 
Minister was conveyed to the Thasos Air Station, asking that the Drama-Kavala 
road might not be bombed for twenty-four hours from 6.45 a.m. on November 25th, 
as it was being used by women and children belonging to the evicted enemy 
legations. The commanding officer of Thasos Air Station not only complied with 
this request, but, as a further act of grace, refrained from any operation against 
Drama station and aerodrome until November 28th, when both were bombed with 
effect. The only attack made on November 25th was upon the Drama aerodrome 
alone, and was carried out before the message from the German Minister reached 
the Allied Air Station at Stavros. No bombs were dropped in or near the town, 
nor in the vicinity of either the station or the Drama-Kavala road. This report was 
substantiated by photographs.”’ 


Raitway BripGe Bompep.—On January 4th, a squadron of British naval 
aeroplanes attacked the railway bridge over the Maritza River at Kuleli-Burgas. 
One span of the bridge was reported to have been completely wrecked. 


** CORNWALLIS ’’ Sunxk.—The battleship ‘‘ Cornwallis,’ Captain A. P. 
Davidson, was canes and sunk by an enemy submarine on January gth in the 
Mediterranean. The captain and all the officers were saved, but thirteen of the 
men who were missing were believed to have been killed by the explosion. The 
crew of the vessel were brought to Malta by destroyers, and it was reported that 
the battleship was struck aft in the stokehold. She floated for some two hours, 
enabling all who were alive on board to be saved. 
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** Ben-My-CurEE ’? SUNK.—On January 11th the seaplane-carrier, ‘* Ben-My- 
Chree,’”? commanded by Wing-Commander C. R, Samson, was sunk by gunfire 
in Kastelorizo Harbour, Asia Minor. The only casualties were one officer and four 
men wounded. In the Turkish Headquarters report of January 11th it was claimed 
that ‘‘ We opened surprising fire against hostile ships in Port Meys. We destroyed 
by direct hit a British cruiser of the ‘ Juno’ type. The cruiser had no time to 
open fire. The wreck is still burning. A torpedo boat escaped after one mast 
had been broken by our fire, while a patrol boat of unknown nationality received 
a direct hit. The patrol boat escaped southward heavily damaged.’’ With regard 
to these assertions, the Secretary of the Admiralty announced that no British 
cruiser was sunk as alleged, and presumably the vessel referred to was the seaplane- 
carrier ‘‘ Ben-My-Chree.”’ 


ADRIATIC. 


Torrepo Boat v. SUBMARINE.—On the night of October 16th, said an official 
announcement from the Italian Ministry of Marine on November 6th, an Austrian 
submarine tried to torpedo one of the Italian steamers laden with trocps, but was 
surprised by an escorting torpedo boat, which resolutely attacked her. The 
encounter resulted in both the submarine and the torpedo boat being sunk, the 
steamer reaching her destination in safety. The torpedo boat’s crew were nearly all 
saved, and two officers and eleven men from the submarine were made prisoners. 


Srory OF THE DugL.—On November a2ist, it was reported that the Tribuna 
had published an account of this fight between an Italian torpedo boat and an 
Austrian submarine, which resulted in both vessels being sunk. The submarine 
was preparing to torpedo a troopship with nearly 3,000 soldiers on board when she 
was sighted by the torpedo boat, of old construction. The torpedo boat was rushed 
towards the craft with the object of ramming her, but the submarine submerged. 
T':e torpedo boat thereupon made use of bombs, which struck the submarine and 
forced it to the surface again, crippled. But the submarine succeeded in launching 
a torpedo at the torpedo boat at close range, and a few minutes later both vessels 
sank together. Eleven of the crew of the submarine managed to scramble into an 
empty boat belonging to the torpedo boat and rowed off towards the Albanian coast. 
A few hours later the survivors of the Italian warship also succeeded in reaching 
the Albanian coast, and captured the submarine crew. 


Ratp ON Pota Harsour.—On November 6th, also, the Italian Navy Minister 
also announced that on the night of November 1st some Italian torpedo boats, after 
having, with daring and success, crossed the mined zone, and overcome by their 
admirable courage the solid obstacles defending the Fasana Canal at Pola, 
succeeded in penetrating as far as the usual anchorage of a part of the Austrian 
Fleet. Two torpedoes were fired against one of the large enemy units. It was 
observed that they remained caught in the nets protecting the ship. During a 
space of two hours, the torpedo boats remained to reconnoitre within a few hundred 
vards of the forts of the very strongly-defended station of Pola, and they departed 
only after having accomplished their difficult and very delicate mission. Numerous 
and powerful searchlights searched the sea and sky in vain, and the batteries 
opened a wild and ineffective fire. This was one of the very few instances during 
the war of destroyers entering the defended harbour of an enemy, and the only 
one reported officially up to that time of an attempt to torpedo vessels in their 
own protected anchorages. 


AUSTRIAN STEAMER SUNK.—On the night of November 3rd, said another official 
Italian communiqué, a few torpedo boats sank a large Austrian steamer anchored at 
Durazzo, which was sheltered by the forts and minefields. Some of the enemy’s 
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torpedo boats came out to attack, but were counter-attacked, and forced to retire, by 
the Italians, who returned safely to their base. 

DESTROYERS v. ARMOURED TRaIN.—The record for combats of a novel character 
which the Adriatic apparently held by reason of previous occurrences there was 
enhanced by the episodes of November 5th, reported officially from Rome next 
day. At dawn on November 5th, three enemy destroyers made their appearance off 
Sant’ Elpidio-al-Mare (south of Ancona), and began to bombard a portion of the 
coast, which was not defended by any military works. One of the Italian armoured 
trains was promptly brought to the scene, and its guns came into action with such 
effect that the enemy units were forced to retire. Two destroyers were hit, and 
one was seen to have a list, and to be assisted by the others. Not one of the 
enemy’s shots were effective. A railway employee was slightly injured, and a little 
damage caused to private property. 

ALLIED AiR Atrack.—On November 7th, in the afternoon, squadrons of Italian 
and French aircraft carried out an offensive reconnaissance on the Istrian coast, 
the towns of Rovigno, Parenzo, and Citta Nuova. The aviation station was the 
objective at the second place, and craft used for military purposes at the third place. 
In spite of the violent fire of the anti-aircraft defences and of a counter-attack by 
enemy seaplanes, all the Allied aircraft returned safely. On the supporting force 
of torpedo boats several bombs were dropped, but none took effect, and the vessels 
all returned safely. 

AUSTRIAN SEAPLANE Rartps.—On November 14th, the Italian official report stated 
that on the evening of the 12th, enemy seaplanes dropped bombs on Ravenna, 
Lagoscuro, Polesella Magnavacca, and Ariano Polesine (at the mouth of the Po). 
There were no casualties or damage. 

SeBeNIcO Raip.—A semi-official statement from Rome on November 2nd stated 
that on the night of October 31st an Italian airship dropped seventeen bombs with 
good effect on the military works and vessels in the inner roadstead of San Pietro, 
in the Bay of Sebenico, on the Middle Eastern Adriatic. In spite of the intense fire 
of the enemy shore batteries, the vessel returned in safety to its base. 


SEAPLANE Ratp ON Pota.—On December 22nd, several Italian seaplanes made 
a raid on military establishments at Pola and the warships anchored in the port, with 
some success. All the machines returned to their base undamaged, despite the fire 
of anti-aircraft guns and attacks by enemy aeroplanes. 

Patro. Action.—An affair between the Austrian and Allied patrol craft occurred 
on December 22nd, in the Strait of Otranto, the entrance into the Adriatic Sea. 
The Italian official account stated that several enemy vessels began an attack on 
some small guardships in the Strait, but were immediately perceived by French 
destroyers. After a very lively and violent fire on both sides, the enemy, pursued 
also by other Italian and Allied units which had been sent to assist, succeeded-in 
the darkness of the night in escaping. It was not known how much damage 
the enemy suffered. One French destroyer and one guardship in the Straits 
sustained insignificant material damage. The Austrian official account gave the 
number of their destroyers as four, and claimed to have sunk two armed guard 


vessels. On the return journey, it was said that six enemy destroyers of 


powerful type—understood to be of the “‘ Indomito”’ (Italian) class—were encoun- 
tered. As the Austrian destroyers broke through, they claimed to have set one 
destroyer on fire, and to have hit at close range at least three others. Of their own 
damage they only mentioned two hits in the funnel of a destroyer and a hit in the 
superstructure of another destroyer, also that one man only was killed. 


Kinc’s Visit to Freet.—On December 18th, a Vienna telegram announced 
that the new Austrian Emperor returned to the capital that day after a visit to 
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the south-western front. On December 15th he visited the Austro-Hungarian fleet 
at Pola. He also visited Trieste. 

Ivacttan Warsuip PLtot.—On January 11th it was reported from Germany that 
Monsignor Gerlach, Master of the Papal Wardrobe, had left Rome for Germany. 
His departure was indignantly described by the Kdlnische Volkszcitung (a Catholic 
journal) as due to pressure which the Entente had brought to bear upon the Pope. 
According to news published in Paris, the prelate was suspected by the Italian 
authorities of having abused the confidence of ‘.1e Pope, and to have been in posses- 
sion of information about the plot to destroy the Italian battleships ‘‘ Bénedetto 
Brin ’? and ‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci,’’ which were destroyed by fire and explosion in 
Italian ports on September 28th, 1915, and August 2nd, 1916, respectively. More 
than forty persons were also said to have been imprisoned in Rome in consequence 
of investigations into the blowing up of these vessels. 

** Recina MarGuerita ’’ SunK.—During the night of December 11th, the battle- 
ship ‘‘ Regina Margherita ’’ struck two mines and sank with the greater part of her 
crew. Owing to the extent of the rents made in her keel, the ship submerged within 
a few minutes, and unfavourable circumstances made the work of picking up 
survivors very difficult. There were 945 persons cr board, and the saved numbered 
270. The captain of the ship and fourteen officers were among the missing. The 
‘* Regina Margherita ’’ was a sister ship of the ‘‘ Benedetto Brin,’’ of 13,215 tons, 
launched in 1901, and completed for service in 1905. 


Air Activity.—The Italian official report of January 12th stated that during 
the previous night an enemy air squadron dropped a considerable number of bombs 
in the neighbourhood of Aquileia, at the mouth of the Isonzo. Three men were 
wounded, and some damage was done. One of the enemy seaplanes was brought down 
by the anti-aircraft batteries, and the airmen taken prisoners. At the same time 
two of the Italian aeroplanes successfully bombarded the aviation ground at Pro- 
secco, on the railway, five miles north of Trieste, and the seaplane base in the 
harbour of Trieste. Escaping from the heavy fire of enemy anti-aircraft batteries, 
they returned safely. The Austrian report said that their seaplanes bombed the 
aerodrome at Beligna (Aquileia), ‘‘ which had been rebuilt siiice its destruction by 
our airmen on November 11th and December 6th, 1916. A new hangar was several 
times hit.’’ 

Two Susmarines CaptureD.—On January 13th a communiqué issued by the 
Italian Minister of Marine announced that two enemy submarines had _ been 
captured. The ‘* UC.12,”’ which the Germans had ceded to Austria-Hungary, had 
fallen into Italian hands, and had become a unit in their torpedo flotillas. Another 
submarine, ‘‘ U.12,’’ belonging to the Austro-Hungarian Navy, was also in the 
possession of Italy. 


AiR Raip on Pota.—On January 12th, Italian and French seaplanes effected 
an offensive reconnaissance over Pola, dropping bombs on enemy _ units. 
Counter-attacks were made by enemy aeroplanes, and were repulsed. One of the 
Ttalian seaplanes fought successfully with three enemy aeroplanes, obliging them to 
retire. Bombs thrown by the enemy aeroplanes upon the Allied torpedo boats in 
the roadstead had no effect, and all the aerial and naval units returned undamaged 
to their base. 


AUSTRIAN STEAMER SUNK.—On January 14th, the Austro-Hungarian passenger 
steamer ‘‘ Zagreb,” of 500 tons, was sunk by a French submarine attached to the 
Italian naval forces. The submarine was unsuccessfully attacked by an Austrian 
aeroplane. The incident occurred off Central Dalmatia, and twenty-six persons in 
the steamer perished. A Vienna telegram complained that the vessel was sunk 
without warning. 
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BALTIC. 


New Russian Mines.—On October 25th, it was announced from Stockholm 
that the Russian Government has informed the Swedish Government, through the 
Russian Minister in Stockholm, that it has ordered mines to be laid in the Gulf 
of Bothnia within an area bounded on the north by latitude 63 degrees 35 minutes, 
and longitude 21 degrees east of Greenwich, and on the south by latitude 63 degrees 
15 minutes, and longitude 20 degrees east. The Swedish Minister in Petrograd was 
ordered to protest against the action of the Russian Government. 

FiInLanD Raip RepuLtseD.—On November roth, a raid by German torpedo craft 
of a new type was made into the Gulf of Finland, but was repulsed with heavy loss. 
The Russian official report said that the enemy flotilla comprised destroyers of a 
modern type, with a speed of thirty-six knots, and penetrated into the Gulf, a thick 
fog preventing their approach being discovered. Consequently, for some minutes 
they had time to fire on Baltic Port, to the westward of Reval, nearly a hundred 
shells, mostly shrapnel. Seven people were killed, of whom five were children and 
two soldiers. A woman and four soldiers were wounded. Some buildings were 
damaged, and twelve horses killed. ‘‘ As they beat a hasty retreat,’? said the 
Russians, ‘‘ we sank the majority of the destroyers. The pursuit of the remainder 
of the flotilla was hindered by the fog and by the timely discovery of enemy mines, 
and was stopped. We had no losses.’? The German official account merely stated 
that a torpedo squadron on a reconnoitring expedition advanced into the Gulf of 
Finland and at short range effectively shelled the harbour buildings at Baltic Pert. 

LaTteR News.—A later reference to this important check sustained by the 
German torpedo craft was made in a Petrograd communiqué of November 16th. 
This stated that, comparing the numper of explosions heard in_ the 
fog with reports of Russian ships, it was possible to aftirm that the Germans 
lost from six to nine torpedo boats. This supposition was confirmed, also, by an 
analysis of the débris and floating articles recovered. The German torpedo boats 
which were destroyed belonged to the most modern and the largest types of ships 
of this class. 

GERMAN FisHinG Inpustry.—On October gth, it was reported that for some 
days past German trawlers had visited the south coast of Scania, where Swedish 
torpedo boats had warned them off territorial waters. It was explained that the 
trawlers were there for the purpose of fishing, as there was a scarcity of fish in 
Germany owing to the closing of the North Sea and the prohibition of the export of 
fish from Sweden. On November 7th a large German trawler stranded off the 
coast of Seeland. 

Mininc MisHaps.—Accidents to commercial vessels from mines in the Baltic 
continued. On October 7th, the Dutch schooner ‘‘ Egherdina,’’ bound from Amster- 
dam to Hernésand, was blown up in the German minefield off Falsterb6, south of 
the Sound. She sank in two minutes, and the crew reached SkanGr in a lifeboat. 


GERMAN SUBMARINE Lost.—According to a Stockholm despatch on October 26th, 
a German submarine was lost in the Bay of Finland on or about October gth. 

REPORTED Russian MisHaps.—The unofficial reports of mishaps to Russian war 
vessels were made early in November. On the 8th it was stated in the Tidning, of 


Stockholm, that information had been received from Finland that a Russian 
cruiser, either the ‘‘ Gromoboi ”’ or “‘ Rurik,’? had gone aground near Hangs, and 
it was feared she could not be salved. Next day another Stockholm paper, the 
Daghlad, stated that German submarines were sighted near Helsingfors in the 
week ending November 4th, and succeeded in getting past Sveaborg. The battle- 
ship “‘ Sebastopol ’’ was reported to have been damaged by a mine. 
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Russian Navy’s Services.—On October igth, the Tsar received at Imperial 
Headquarters the British Ambassador, Sir George Buchanan, who presented the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath to His Majesty as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Russian Navy. Addressing His Majesty, Sir George said :—‘‘ In presenting 
your Majesty last February with the baton of a British Field-Marshal, the King 
desired to mark his warm feelings of admiration for your Majesty’s heroic armies, 
and in now asking your Majesty to accept this high military decoration His 
Majesty wishes more especially to express his lively appreciation of the services 
rendered by your Majesty’s Navy. In spite of the great numerical superiority of 
the German Fleet, your Majesty’s Baltic Fleet has repulsed with loss all its attacks 
on Riga, has carried out successful raids, and barred its entrance to the Gulf of 
Finland. Like the British Fleet in the North Sea, your Majesty’s Fleet has kept 
watch and ward in the Baltic, and, though still unable to fight in line, the two 
Fleets are acting together in close co-operation. British submarines, moreover, 
have penetrated into the Baltic, where they are proud to fight under the orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief of your Majesty’s naval forces in those waters. In the 
Black -Sea the Turkish Fleet, reinforced by the ‘ Goeben’ and ‘ Breslau,’ after 
several unsuccessful encounters with your Majesty’s ships, has been driven into 
the Bosphorus. In recognition of these services, and as a tribute of his admira- 
tion of the Russian Navy, the King has commanded me to present to your Majesty, 
as Commander-in-Chief of your Majesty’s land and sea forces, the insignia of 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Military Divi- 
sion.”’ 

More Mine Dancers.—At the end of December further reports of mining 
losses came from Scandinavia. A large number of drifting mines were said to have 
been observed in Danish waters. During the past few days the ferry-boats crossing 
the sound from Copenhagen to Meimé had several times been stopped on 
account of this danger. On December 26th, a German sailing ship struck a mine 
in the southern part of the Sound, and blew up, two men being killed. Next day 
great masses of wreckage were driven ashore at Samsé, evidently from a mined 
vessel. Some bodies were also seen floating in the sea of Samsé. The Swedish 
papers reported that a number of drifting mines had recently blown up in the 
Cattegat, in Swedish territorial waters, and the peril was making fishing extremely 
dangerous. The Danish steamer ‘* Mikhail Dutschukoff ’’ was recently struck kv 
a mine, and the captain was quoted by an Exchange correspondent as having 
expressed his belief that a German submarine, taking advantage of the foggy 
weather, laid mines so deeply that the British mine-sweeping nets failed to pick 
them up. 

Torpeporp Russiin Suip.—On Jaruary 18th, an Exchange telegram from 
Copenhagen said: ‘‘ Owing to a German statement made in December of Russian 
and Finnish steamers which had been sunk, it is reported from Stockholm that 
the steamer ‘ Skiftet’’ was torpedoed on December 14th in the Gulf of Bothnia and 
200 people were killed.’’ 

GERMAN Patrot TRAWLERS.—On the night of January 17th, three German 
armed trawlers belonging to the patrol flotilla at the southern end of the Sound 
steamed into the narrow Danish waters between Seeland and Moen, one of the 
small southern islands, for the purpose of sheltering from the heavy gale. A 
Danish patrol vessel ordered them to steam south out of Danish waters, and the 
trawlers thereupon disappeared. Later, they went into Moen Harbour, and 
again were ordered to leave, with the alternative of being interned. The Germans 
pleaded that they dare not leave, because it was certain death to pass round Cape 
Moen in such a gale. The vessels had German naval officers and crews, and 
were on their way to join others off Falsterbé. Eventually three of them left, but 
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the fourth remained, as her engines were damaged. One account of the occurrence 
described the vessels as armed motor-boats. 


ATLANTIC. 


‘**U.53’s ’? Cruise.—The Notes in the last issue of the JOURNAL concerning 
Atlantic operations closed with the raid upon commerce off the Nantucket Light- 
ship of ‘‘ U.53.’? This boat was announced in an official Berlin telegram on 
October 31st to have returned safely to Germany. Her round trip thus occupied six 
weeks, as she was reported to have left Wilhelmshaven on September 20th. The five 
ships sunk were the British steamer ‘ Strathdene,’’ of 4,321 tons; the British 
steamer ‘‘ West Point,’’ of 3,847 tons; and the British steamer ‘‘ Stephano,’ of 
3.449 tons; with the Dutch steamer ‘ Blommersdijk,’’ of 4,850 tons; and the 
Norwegian steamer ‘“‘ Christian Knudsen,”’ of 4,224 tons. They were fairly new 
vessels, having been built in 1909, 1912, 1911, and 1905, respectively. 


THE Rarwer.—A Washington message on October 1oth stated that the equip- 
ment of the ‘‘U.53’”’ was officially described as including four torpedo tubes, 
two forward and two aft; ten torpedoes; one 4-in. gun forward and one 3-in. aft; 
wireless poles erected on starboard side, so constructed that they could be folded 
down along the deck; three periscopes, one leading down to the chief engineer 
in the engine-room; a gyro compass; two Diesel-Nurembert 1,200-horse-power 
engines; a speed of 18 knots on the surface; and submerged speed of 14 knots. 
The boat was also stated to have a radius of 5,o00 nautical miles. She was 
reported to have replenished her oil tanks from the ‘‘ Christian Knudsen ’’ before 
sinking her. 


AMERICAN NAvaL Action.—In the course of a debate in the House of Lords 
on October 17th, Lord Beresford asked the Foreign Secretary whether the state- 
ment in newspapers was true that the German submarine asked the United States 
warships on the spot to clear out of the way in order that the operation of 
sinking defenceless ships should be facilitated. | Viscount Grey said that the 
Government had no further information than what appeared in the Press. He 
presumed the “United States Government would inquire into the matter. Next 
day, it was announced officially from Washington that there was no evidence 
that American destroyers were requested to move aside to enable the German 
‘* U-boat 53°’ to destroy merchant ships off the Nantucket. It was pointed out 
that the American destroyers stood by for purely humanitarian purposes. 


Wuat THE ‘f BENHAM ’”’ Dip.—Lieutenant William C. Carey, an officer of the 
United States destroyer ‘‘ Benham,”’ in a letter to his father published in the 
New York Sun, stated that his vessel was about 200 yards distant from the 
‘* Blommersdijk ’’ when the submarine placed a bomb on board her. The bomb 
did little damage. He proceeded: ‘‘‘ U.53’ then came near us and asked us to 
please get farther away, as she was going to blow up the steamer. This we 
did, keeping on the side away from the submarine. In a few minutes she fired 
a torpedo, opening a great gash in the ship’s side, and then gradually the ‘ Blom- 
mersdijk ’ began to fill by the stern. The stern settled deeper and deeper, but 
still her dynamos were going, for she went down with all her lights burning and 
four Dutch flags proudly flying in the air. We quickly passed near the spot 
and put a buoy over it to mark her grave.’’ Subsequently, the destroyer, ‘‘ only 
a few yards away” from the Red Cross liner, watched the submarine send more 
than a score of shots into the ‘‘ Stephano ”’ and finally torpedo her. From the 
account of the ‘‘ Benham’s ’? commander—Lieut.-Commander J. E. Gay—published 
in the New York Times, it appeared that every time the destroyers came near 
the ‘‘ U.53’’ the submarine flashed her electric signals for them to move away. 
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‘**U.53’s ’? Orpers.—The management of the Holland-America Line received 
a telegram from the captain of the ‘‘ Blommersdijk ’’ saying that the commander 
of the German submarine told him that he was going to sink all ships which 
called at English ports. Rear-Admiral Gleaves, commanding the United States 
Destroyer Force in tie Atlantic, was reported in a Newport telegram of October 
1oth as stating that he had absolutely no knowledge of the intentions of ‘‘ U.53 ”’ 
when she left Newport. The first intimation that she was raiding was when 
the S.O.S. call from the ‘‘ West Point ”’ arrived. 


GeERMAN Po.icy.—On October 24th, the Providence Journal published the text 
of a letter written to a member of the German Embassy at Washington by 
Captain Boy-Ed, the dismissed naval attaché to the United States, who was 
then said to be at Lubeck and to be directing the submarine campaign off the 
American coast. In the letter he said: ‘‘ In order to ascertain where we stand 
we must therefore force an issue, and see to what extent the United States is willing 
to carry out her alleged humanitarian ideals by helping us to save the lives of 
those whose ships we destroy in the coming campaign in the western Atlantic.*’ 
On October gth, according to the Providence Journal, after it had been seen 
that Boy-Ed’s plans were successful, as American destroyers saved the lives of 
the people in the sunk vessels without complaint, Count Bernstorff attended a 
conference of German interests and made approximately the following statement : 
‘““We have at last established a working basis which clears the way for our 
real submarine activities on this side of the ocean. We have observed President 
Wilson’s dictum exactly. He has shown us the way to operate and we thank 
him for it. We now have a precedent which makes it certain that American 
vessels of war will not hesitate to save the lives of the passengers and crews 
of ships that are destroyed by submarines, and as long as the physical conditions 
of submarines are what they are we are very glad, not desiring to destroy non- 
combatant life, to hand the humanitarian work of saving men and women over 
to the United States Navy.”’ 

ALLIES’ WaARNING.—On October 4th, there was issued the text of a memoran- 
andum circulated by the Allied Governments to certain neutral maritime States. 
The memorandum was dated ‘‘ August,’’ and urged the neutral Governments to 
take effective measures with a view to preventing belligerent submarines, what- 
ever the purpose to which they were put, from making use of neutral waters, 
roadsteads, and ports. The reasons on which this advice was based were set 
forth, and the note concluded that the Allied Governments were of opinion that 
any belligerent submarine entering a neutral port should be detained there. 
Replying in September, the United States refused to adopt the suggestions in 
the Allied note. In the opinion of the American Government, the Allies had 
not set forth any circumstances concerning the use of war or merchant sub- 
marines which would render the existing rules inapplicable to them. The 
Government of Norway took a different line. A Royal letter on October 13th 
prohibited, as from October 20th, submarines belonging to belligerent navies from 
travelling in Norwegian territorial waters. In case of infringement, a submarine 
became liable to attack without warning. An exception was made when it was 
necessary for the purpose of saving human life to seek shelter owing to stress 
of weather, but in such a case the submarine must keep above water, flying 
its national flag, and leave as soon as the reason for entering no longer exists. 


** Hovertine ’? Crursers.—-On October 21st, addressing a Navy League meet- 
ing, Sir George Cave, the Solicitor-General, said that he thought, when the 
United States Government made some kind of representation to us about what 
she called the ‘‘ hovering ’”? of our cruisers off the American coast, that she took 
a great responsibility on herself. Sir George thought she had since realized it. 
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As the Germans had sunk a number of neutral vessels, he thought we were 
entitled to defend ourselves. He also referred to the ‘‘ German lesson ’’ which 


had been taught to the United States, and which would not be lost on their 
Government. 


New Raipwer.—On December 8th, the Admiralty announced that a report had 
been received that a German armed and disguised vessel of mercantile type had 
been sighted on December 4th in the North Atlantic. Nothing more was made 
known officially concerning the ship until January 17th, when it was revealed 
that she had sunk or captured ten Allied merchant vessels in the space of one 
month. The official communiqué said: ‘‘ For some time past it had been 
assumed that the following British and French merchant vessels, which have 
long been overdue, have been sunk by a German raider. British: ‘ Dramatist,’ 
‘ Radnorshire,’ ‘ Minieh,’ ‘ Netherby Hall,’ ‘Mount Temple,’ ‘ King George,’ 
* Georgic,’ ‘ Voltaire.’ French: ‘ Nantes’ and ‘ Asnieres.’ Definite infor- 
mation has now been received from Pernambuco confirming this assumption. On 
the evening of January 15th, the Japanese steamship ‘ Hudson Maru’ arrived 
off Pernambuco, having on board the masters and 237 men of the crews of some 
of the lost vessels, which were sunk on various dates between December 12th 
and January 12th. In addition the s.s. ‘ Saint Theodore’ was captured and a 
prize crew put on board, and the s.s. ‘ Yarrowdale’ was captured and sent away 


with about 400 men of the crews of other of the sunk vessels who were to be 
landed.”’ 


GERMAN Report.—The first official German reference to the new raider was 
issued from Berlin on January 1gth, as follows: ‘‘ On December 31st the British 
steamer ‘ Yarrowdale ’ (4,600 tons) was brought into harbour as a prize. A prize 
crew of 16 men was put on board, together with 469 prisoners, mainly the crews 
of one Norwegian and seven British ships, which were captured by one of our 
auxiliary cruisers in the Atlantic Ocean. The cargo of the captured vessels con- 
sisted principally of war material for our enemies from America, and foodstuffs, 
including 6,000 tons of wheat, 2,000 tons of flour, and 1,900 horses. The ‘ Yarrow- 
dale’ had on board 117 motor lorries, one motor-car, 6,300 cases of rifle cart- 
ridges, 30,000 rolls of barbed wire, 3,300 tons of steel bars, besides a large 
quantity of meat, bacon, and sausages. Of the vessels sunk, three of the British 
were armed. Among the crews of the captured vessels are 103 subjects of neutral 
States, who, as well as the enemy subjects, have been removed as war prisoners 
in so far as they had taken pay on armed enemy vessels. The commander of 
the prize crew is Deputy Officer Badewitz. The bringing in of the prize ‘ Yarrow- 
dale’ has hitherto been kept secret for military reasons, which, in view of the 
British Admiralty’s statement of January 17th, are no longer operative. It is 
noteworthy that the British Admiralty resolved to announce to the British public 
these losses, which date from some considerable time back, only when these 
losses were made known to the neutral world by the arrival of the Japanese prize 
‘Hudson Maru’ in a Brazilian harbour.’’ 


A Prize to Germany.—Another official German message, dated January 2oth, 
showed that the ‘‘ Yarrowdale’’ had been brought to the Baltic port of Swine- 
munde. The Cologne Gazette stated that Badewitz, the captain of the prize crew 
which brought the vessel successfully through the British blockade, was also in 
the ‘‘ Méwe”’ on her cruises, when he distinguished himself by bringing the 
captured steamer ‘‘ Westburn ”’ into Teneriffe and then sinking the vessel. He 
was interned in Spain after this event, but succeeded in escaping. 


SUBMARINES AT FuncHaL.—At noon on December 3rd, German submarines 
which had entered the port of Funchal, in Madeira, opened fire on the town 
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and also sank three vessels in the harbour. The bombardment was said to have 
been directed against the submarine cable station and other public buildings. 
The Portuguese Ministry of Marine, in a communiqué issued on the 4th, said 
that the ships sunk in the port of Funchal were ‘‘ the submarine-convoy vessel 
‘ Kangaroo,’ the British steamer ‘ Dacia,’ and the French gunboat ‘ Surprise.’ 
After torpedoing these ships, the submarines bombarded the town for two hours, 
at a range of three miles off the land. The land batteries replied and compelled 
the submarines to withdraw. The material damage is not considerable.”’ Of 
the gunboat’s crew, thirty-four men, including the commander, lost their lives, 
as did several Portuguese who were in the vicinity of the torpedoed ships. 


GERMAN Boastinc.—On December 6th, referring to the raid on Funchal, 
the Frankfurter Zeitung said: ‘‘ The German Navy has a great victory to report, 
the cruiser warfare of our submarines showing a mobility and resourcefulness 
which the whole world considers with amazement. There is no more distance 
for them. What is it for them to race around the British Isles, to cross the 
Atlantic, or to travel in the White Sea? Our enemies are looking for a secret 
naval base. They cannot find it, because there is none. German technical skill 
has achieved all these wonders. We rejoice, too, that our submarines are now 
off Madeira, disturbing the important shipping route between South America, 
Africa, and England. This news is glorious, and we may justly be proud.’’ 


THE SUBMARINE COMMANDER.—Towards the end of December, it was announced 
in the Berlin Press that the Order of Merit had been conferred upon Captain- 
Lieutenant Valentiner, commander of a German submarine, for having sunk 128 
ships, of a total tonnage of 282,000 tons, including a French gunboat, one 
transport steamer for troops, four steamers for transporting war material, a 
French supply ship for submarines, and 14 loaded coal steamers. | Captain- 
Lieutenant Valentiner also had numerous engagements with the armed enemy 
ships, captured two guns, and sunk in Funchal harbour the ships ‘‘ La Surprise,”’ 
“‘ Kangaroo,’ and ‘ Dacia,”’ besides shelling the port. In August last, it was 
reported that a Captain-Lieutenant Max Valentiner, son of the Dean of Sonder- 
burg Cathedral, was the submarine commander who sank the “ Lusitania.” 


Eye-WItNEss’s Account.—An account of the bombardment of Funchal by 
a well-known English resident in Madeira appeared in The Times on December 
28th. This correspondent said the submarine was first seen at 8.30 a.m., opposite 
the French gunboat ‘‘ Surprise,’’ the first to be torpedoed. Having then nothing 
to fear, the submarine leisurely moved on to the ‘‘ Kangaroo’’ and the ‘ Dacia,” 
and torpedoed them both. She then moved away, apparently indifferent to the 
futile storm of projectiles which tardily commenced to assail her from the Vigia 
and St. Iago forts. Coming to the surface, she shelled the town with 4-in. guns. 
The population fled panic-stricken to the shelter of the mountains, while the 
British people at church were calmly reciting the Advent collect for grace to 
cast away the works of darkness. ‘‘ The shelling was probably nothing more 
than a promiscuous piece of pure devilry,’? wrote the correspondent. 


‘* SUFFREN ’? SuNK.—The French battleship ‘‘ Suffren’’ left Gibraltar on 
November 24th for Lorient, but failed to arrive. On December 8th, she was 
given up as lost with all hands by the French Ministry of Marine. On December 
2oth, the German Admiralty Staff announced that one of their submarines had 
torpedoed and sunk the ship on November 26th, about fifty miles north-west 
of Lisbon. There were 18 officers and 7oo men in the ship’s company. The 
“* Suffren ” took a prominent part in the early Dardanelles operations as flag- 
ship of Rear-Admiral Guepratte. She was often der fire from the forts and 
was hit by shells. The Germans claimed in February, 1916, that she had been 
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torpedoed off Syria, but it was not this vessel, but the cruiser ‘‘ Amiral Charnier,’’ 
which was sunk at that time. 

Prize Bounty.—Further claims for prize bounty arising out of naval actions 
have been settled. On October 23rd, 4245 was granted to the crews of the 
destroyers ‘‘ Lance,”’ ‘‘ Legion,’’ ‘* Loyal,’”’ and ‘‘ Lennox,’’ and the light cruiser 
‘* Undaunted,’’ Captain C. H. Fox, for the destruction of four German destroyers 
off the Dutch coast on October 17th, 1914. On October 30th, Commander 
Max Kk. Horton and the crew of submarine ‘‘ E.g’’ were awarded £5930 for 
the destruction of two German destroyers on January 28th, 1915, and June 4th, 
1915, both in the Baltic. On November 6th, Commander F. H. Goodhart and the 
crew of submarine ‘‘ E.8’’ received £3,000 for the destruction of the German 
cruiser ‘* Prinz Adalbert ’’ twenty miles west of Libau on October 23rd, 1915. 
A week later, the claim connected with the sinking of the ‘‘ Meteor ”’ in the 
North Sea on August goth, 1915, fifty miles north-west of Horn Reef, was heard, 
and £655 was awarded to the crews of the following light cruisers under Commo- 
dore Tyrwhitt: ‘‘ Arethusa”’ (flagship), ‘‘ Aurora,’’ ‘‘ Cleopatra,’’ ‘‘ Conquest,’’ 
and ‘‘ Undaunted.’? On December 11th, the “ Laforey,’’ ‘‘ Lark,’? ‘‘ Lawford,’” 
and ‘‘ Leonidas,’’ acting under the command of Commander Graham R. L. 
Edwards, were awarded £320 for the sinking of the German torpedo boats 
‘**A.2”? and ‘A.6’’? on May ist, 1915, near the North Hinder light-vessel. On 
December 18th, a novel point was raised by the claim of Rear-Admiral H. S. 
Grant and the officers and men of the ‘‘ Canopus ”’ to a share in the bounty 
awarded for the Falklands action, but on the 21st their motion was dismissed, 
the judge ruling that this battleship took no real part in the fighting and was 
not actually present. 


BLACK SEA. 


RuMANIA aT War.—Rumania entered the War on the side of the Allied 
Powers on August 27th, when the Rumanian Minister in Vienna informed the 
Austrian Government that his Government would consider itself in a state of 
war with Austria-Hungary from g o’clock the same evening. Germany and 
Turkey in their turn declared war against Rumania. The reasons which dictated 
the decision of Rumania to enter the War were: (1) Anxiety for the Rumanian 
population in Austria-Hungary, which was exposed not only to the risks of war, 
but also to those of invasion; (2) Rumania, by her intervention, believed that 
she would shorten the duration of the world war; and (3) Rumania took her 
place by the side of those Powers which could *‘ most effectively assist her to 
realise her national ideal.’’ 

ArrcraFT Excursions.—Rumania’s decision was evidently not unexpected by 
the Central Powers, which had made various precautionary movements. These 
included the use of German aircraft. On July 16th, a telegram from Constanti- 
nople announced that a Schiitte-I.anz airship had arrived there on the previous 
day, the event causing great enthusiasm. On August 12th, it was reported from 
Constanza that three German seaplanes, coming from the direction of Varna, flew 
over the town and harbour on the previous day at a height of about 3,000 ft., and 
followed the coast-line for some distance, obviously making a careful inspection. 
The lighthouse keeper of Tuzla reported that one seaplane released a_ small 
balloon. which fell into the sea. 

TurkisH Arr Attack.—On August 21st, a Constantinople communiqué 
reported that a Turkish airman successfully attacked two Russian torpedo boats 
in the Black Sea dropping bombs, as a result of which smoke clouds were seen 
on the decks of the Russian vessels 
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RussiAN RaiD ON VaARNA.-—At daybreak on August 25th, Russian seaplanes 
carried out a raid on the Bulgarian port of Varna. Bombs were dropped on the 
port buildings, the harbour, and anti-aircraft batteries. Jt was observed that a 
ship lying in the harbour and the port works were struck, and caught fire. 


BaLTcHIK BoMBARDED.—On September 7th, Russian torpedo boats bombarded 
the Bulgarian port of Baltchik, and sank twenty-five barges which the Bulgarians 
were loading with corn. Enemy seaplanes attacked the torpedo boats, but without 
success. 

ManGauia AtracKED.—The port of Mangalia, on the Rumanian Biack Sea 
coast, has been subjected to various enemy attacks since the end of August, both 
before and after it passed into Bulgarian hands on September 15th. What was 
apparently the first, according to published reports, occurred in the week ending 
September oth, on which date an official telegram from Berlin said that ‘* one of 
our submarines successfully shelled the town and harbour works at Mangalia.”’ 


German Arr Acrivity.—On September sith, German naval aeroplanes 
attacked the Russian naval forces which were off Constanza and to the south of 
that place. Hits were established, said the enemy report, on a_ battleship, a 
submarine, and a destroyer, and all the aeroplanes returned safely. 


Rai on Erecii.—-In the official Petrograd communiqué of September 23rd, 
it was announced that some of the Russian torpedo boats of the Black Sea flotilla 
carried out a raid into the harbour of Eregli, some 130 miles east of the Bosphorus, 
destroying three steamers and several sailing vessels loaded with coal. 


BULGARIANS IN MANGALIA.—About the middle of September. the enemy offensive 
on land resulted in what was elaimed as a ‘‘ decisive victory,’’ and the port of 
Mangalia passed into the hands of the Bulgarians. On September 27th, it was 
reported from Sofia that two Russian torpedo boats bombarded the town, which 
lies mid-way between Constanza and Varna, for forty-five minutes. Several houses 
were destroyed, according to the Bulgarians, and a Tartar child was killed. Next 
day, the Sofia report said that a Russian cruiser had shelled Mangalia for an 
hour and twenty minutes, but there were no casualties, and the damage was 
insignificant. Near Tuzla and Tazladcha Tazlidschakoi, to the south of Tuzla, 
aeroplanes successfully attacked two Russian destroyers. On the 29th, it was 
also reported from Sofia that a Russian warship had ineffectually bombarded 
the village of Kapaladjajong for an hour and twenty minutes. 


Burcar Revort.--Further Bulgarian reports were made in the Sofia 
communiqué of October 4th. It was therein reported from the Black Sea coast 
that a Russian war vessel shelled the heights near the village of Tazladschakoi ; 
also that Bulgarian seaplanes had ‘‘ attacked with great success an enemy seaplane 
shed on Tachhawlu Lake, north of Constanza.”’ 


Coastat ADVANCE.—With their flank protected by the Fleet, the Russian mili- 
tary forces in the Caucasus made further progress in October. On the 6th, it was 
officially announced from Petrograd that, ‘‘ On the coastal front our troops con- 
tinue to advance towards the River Karshut, and have captured a number of 
prisoners.’’ The Russian authorities had already announced an advance of five 
miles from the River Fleu to the River Kara Burun. The Karshut is six or seven 
miles beyond, and over fifty miles west of Trebizoud. 


Transports Bomven.—On October 5th, it was claimed from Berlin that 
German seaplanes had attacked some big armed Russian transport steamers in 
the Black Sea east of Tuzla and hit them. Other German seaplanes successfully 
dropped bombs on hostile munition columns in the Northern Dobrudia. 
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ManGaLia AGAIN SHELLED.—The Sofia report on October 7th announced that 
the Russian cruiser ‘‘ Rotislav ’’ had bombarded Mangalia, but was shelled by the 
Bulgarian artillery ana compelled to retire. 


Torpepo Boat Rarip.—On October 6th, the Russian torpedo boats made a raid 
on Sumsun and Sinope, when they destroyed fifty-eight sailing boats of various 
sizes, and bombarded the harbours. One steel boat was captured, brought to 
Sebastopol, and forty men taken prisoners. 


CoastaL ADvANCE.—On October 11th, the Petrograd official communiqué 
announced that ‘“‘In the coastal region our gallant Caucasian troops dislodged 
the Turks from the mountain slopes near Soga and Shinardjik, and gained the 
right bank of the River Karshut (forty-five miles west of Trebizond), as far as 
the mouth.’’ 


SUBMARINE CAPTURES TRANSPORT.—On October 12th, the Russian submarine 
** Tyulen,’’? commanded by Lieut.-Commander Kititzin, captured near the Bos- 
phorus, after an unequal fight lasting an hour, the Turkish armed war transport 
‘*Rodosto,”’ of 6,000 tons displacement. The transport was commanded by 
German officers, and, despite the damage received in the course of the fight, was 
safely escorted to Sebastopol, a distance of some three hundred miles. 


A Nove. Comsat.—This was the first reported instance in which a submarine 
had engaged in a guunery duel with an armed ship of the enemy and had cap- 
tured and taken her into port. Further particulars published at Petrograd on 
October 16th showed that the ‘‘ Tyulen’’ was lying submerged near Kefken when 
she descried the ‘‘ Rodosto’’ steaming eastwards. Her commander determined 
to capture the big ship, if possible, and placed himself in a position between 
her and the shore. She approached within a mile of her quarry and then opened 
fire. The ‘‘ Rodosto ” replied with her heavy armament. After an hour’s duel, 
the ‘‘ Tyulen ’’ drew nearer and nearer, at last firing almost at point-blank range. 
By this time fire had broken out on board the transport aud the flames were 
gradually spreading. Moreover, the steering gear had been destroyed and the 
*“* Rodosto”’ at length drew off somewhat and ceased firing. The ‘ Tyulen ”’ 
picked up some of the ‘‘ Rodosto’s ’’ crew whom she found clinging to wreckage 
in the water, including the commander, who turned out to be a captain 
in the German Navy, and the German chief engineer and chief petty officer. She 
then drew alongside the ship, took off all the remainder of the crew, and after 
several hours’ strenuous work localized the flames sufficiently and repaired the 
damage so far as to enable the ‘‘ Rodosto”’ to proceed slowly under her own 
steam. The submarine and her prize reached Sebastopol in forty hours. The 
Tsar conferred on Commander Kititzin, in charge of the submarine, the Cross 
of St. George 


FURTHER SUBMARINE Success.—On October 2oth, it was reported that a Russian 
submarine operating in the Black Sea had sunk two Turkish steamers in the 
vicinity of the Bosphorus. 


Fatt or Constanza.—On October 23rd, Constanza, the chief Rumanian port 
on the Black Sea, fell to the new offensive initiated by Marshal von Mackensen in 
the Dobrudja, eight weeks after the declaration of war by Rumania. In the 
Bulgarian account of the capture, it was stated that off the coast a Russian 
squadron participated in the artillery fighting, but soon withdrew, and disappeared 
in a north-easterly direction. It was also stated that ‘“‘a German seaplane 
descended behind the enemy’s front on the aerodrome near the village of Karak- 
sum, and destroyed two enemy aeroplanes, after having killed the soldiers on 
guard. The seaplane returned safely.’’ 
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TurkKisH ScUBMAKINE Svccess.—The Turkish official communiqué of 
October 23rd stated that ‘‘ during the past few days our submarines have sunk 
some sailing vessels laden with provisions, which were bound for Constanza, as 
well as a large transport of 3,000 tons off the Rumanian coast.” 
~ Russian Navat ASsISTANCE.—From Odessa on October 25th it was reported 
that the British, Russian, and French Consuls from Constanza, who had arrived 
there, were among the last to leave the burning town. The evacuation was carried 
out in an orderly fashion. In the last week before the city fell, the inhabitants 
suffered greatly from German and Bulgarian aeroplanes, the number of which 
was constantly increased. On October 2uth, bombs were dropped by fifteen, the 
Casino, converted into a Red Cross hospital, being half destroyed. The authorities 
gallantly stuck to the work of getting stores away by railway, road, and sea. 
When the troops retired, they were well supported by warships, which directed 
their guns on the approaches to the town, and inflicted considerable losses upon 
the enemy. On the morning of Sunday, the 22nd, the enemy concentrated a heavy 
and ceaseless fire on the port of Constanza, but the Russian sailors worked bravely 
under the bombardment, burning the grain elevators and the stores of cereals, 
flour, naphtha, kerosene, and benzine which there was no time to remove. The 
Russian vessels did not leave the bay until the port, with everything useful to 
the enemy, was in flames. News that the evacuation of Constanza had begun was 
brought to Odessa by Russian seaplanes, which made the flight from Constanza 
in three hours, ten minutes. The Consuls of the Allied Powers arrived at Odessa 
by the last British steamer to leave the Rumanian port. When she started, 
numbers of shells fell into the sea all around her, but she was not damaged. 


‘* GoEBEN ’? ReEporT.—On October 31st, it was reported from Geneva that 
Herr Ganghofer, a German publicity agent, who had just returned from a tour 
in Turkey, had seen there the ex-German battle-cruiser ‘‘ Goeben,’’ which was 
lying off Constantinople. He admitted that the vessel had had many bad batter- 
ings, but asserted that she was again in a seaworthy condition. 

A Turkish Comptaint.—In the official Turkish report on November 3rd, it 
was stated that the Russians, ‘‘ who do not wish to allow themselves to be 
outstripped on the path pursued by their Allies fighting for civilization and inter- 
national law, have recently found for their Navy in the Black Sea an employment 
full of glory. Imitating the Anglo-French feats on the A®gean coast, they land 
under the protection of their artillery bands of brigands at different points, and 
these men do no other military service than to pillage the property of our peace- 
able and defenceless people and to set their houses on fire. This done, the 
Russian Fleet, after re-embarking the chivalrous corsairs of the civilizing Entente, 
withdraws to its home ports. This new page of honour and glory which their 
Fleet has added to the history of their country should make the Russians proud 
and worthy of congratulations.”’ 

Dosrupja Coast SHELLED.—On November 11th, it was reported from Petro- 
grad that the Russian Black Sea Fleet had bombarded Constanza and Mangalia, 
causing heavy damage. There were, according to telegrams from Sebastopol and 
Odessa, two separate bombardments of Constanza, and explosions of reservoirs 
of petro! and naphtha resulted. Severe damage was done to the port and the 
fortified points on the adjacent coast. The fires, fanned by the wind, spread 
from the port to the neighbouring quarters of the town, and lasted two days. 
The task of dealing with them was the more formidable because all the fire- 
extinguishing apparatus was removed at the time of the Russo-Rumanian evacua- 
tion. One account said that the Russian warships silenced the enemy’s shore 
batteries at Constanza. Attacks were made by aeroplanes upon the Russian 
squadron, but all the machines were driven off. At the mouth of the Danube, 
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a Russian warship brought down a German aeroplane, taking the pilot and 
another officer prisoners. 


FUTURE OF THE DAaRDANELLES.—On November 17th, the Kélnische Volkszeitung, 
discussing the notice given by the Turkish Government of the termination of 
the Treaties of Berlin and Paris, said that ‘‘ the question of the Dardanelles, 
which till now has been of international significance, will become, as a result 
of the termination of the two treaties, a purely Turkish affair, and the privileged 
position of the Lebanon province will be abolished.”’ 


DARDANELLES AGREEMENT.—In a_ speech in the Duma on December 2nd, 
M. Trepoff, the new Russian Premier, announced that an agreement which was con- 
cluded in 1915 with Great Britain and France, and to which Italy has adhered, 
established in the most definite fashion the right of Russia to the Straits and to 
Constantinople. ‘‘ The Russian people should know,’’ the Premier added, ‘‘ for 
what they are shedding their blood, and in accord with our Allies the announce- 
ment of this agreement is made to-day from this tribune. . . . . There is 
no doubt that after she has obtained sovereign possession of a free passage into 
the Mediterranean Russia will grant freedom of navigation for the Rumanian 
flag, which now, not for the first time, floats in battle side by side with the flag 
of Russia.”’ 


HospiraL Suip ReprisaLs.—In earlier issues of this JOURNAL, the destruction 
of two Russian hospital ships was recorded. The ‘‘ Portugal ’’ was torpedoed 
by submarine and sunk on March 30th; and the ‘‘ Vperiode,’’ which had replaced 
her, was likewise destroyed on July goth. As a result of these outrages, the 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs on July 19th informed the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, through the United States and Spanish Ambassadors at Petrograd, that 
henceforward the Hague Convention of 1907, relative to the application of the prin- 
ciples of the Geneva Convention to naval warfare would not be applied to Turkish 
hospital ships. | The Russians had previously refused to be represented at a Red Cross 
conference in Switzerland owing to the presence of Turks, and had also recalled 
their delegates from the International Commission of War Prisoners at Stockholm 
because the German Red Cross, notwithstanding all the endeavours of Prince 
Charles of Sweden, rejected the proposal to express regret for the sinking of the 
“* Portugal.’ 


EXTENDED TO BuLGaRIA.—On November 17th, it was announced from Petro- 
grad that the refusal to recognize Turkish hospital ships had been extended to 
Bulgaria. That Power had notified the Russian Government that the steamship 
** Bulgaria,’’ of the Bulgarian Black Sea Shipping Company, had been fitted up 
as a hospital ship for the transport of sick and wounded to the Bulgarian ports 
in the Black Sea. The: Russian Government replied, however, through the 
intermediary of the representative of the Netherlands in Sofia, that it refused 
to recognize the vessel as a hospital ship in view of the recent sinking of two 
Russian hospital ships by enemy acts. 


CONSTANZA SHELLED.—A further bombardment of Constanza was reported in 
the Bulgarian official report of November 21st. ‘‘ On the Black Sea coast,’’ it 
said, ‘‘two Russian destroyers bombarded Constanza this afternoon. Our artil- 
lery immediately compelled the enemy’s ships to withdraw to sea.”’ 


DREADNOUGHT SuNK.—On November 23rd, the Russian Naval Staff made the 
announcement that the battleship. ‘‘ Imperatritsa Maria,’’ one of the Russian 
22,500-ton Dreadnoughts, had been sunk by fire and explosion. At 6 o’clock 
on the morning of October 20th a fire broke out in the forward magazine of 
the vessel. An internal explosion followed at once, and the fire spread rapidly 
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and reached the petrol tanks. The officers and crew strove with the utmost 
bravery to localize the effect of the explosion and to flood the magazine. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Kolchak, went on board and took personal 
control of the operations. Shortly after 7 o’clock, however, the vessel sank. 
The greater part of the crew were saved. An officer, two first-class petty officers, 
and 149 seamen were missing, and 64 of the crew succumbed to the effects of 
burns. The position of the ship, which lay in shallow water, gave cause for hope 
that she might be refloated and completely repaired in a few months. Her bridg: 
was only a yard below the level of the water. 


NavaL ARMOouRED Cars.—A British naval armoured car contingent, which 
had been lent to the Russian Government under the command of Commander 
Oliver Locker-Lampson, M.P., rendered good service both in the campaign in 
the Caucasus and on the Dobrudja front. The unit, after proceeding to Russia, 
was shut up for the winter at Alexandrovsk, but subsequently travelled right 
across European Russia, meeting with demonstrations of the greatest enthusiasm 
from the people. During September, several engagements were fought with the 
Turks between Mush and Bitlis. Previously the enemy had been routed by the 
guns of the squadron at Kaskoi, which place was cleared by the cars. Early in 
November, the arrival of an armoured car contingent at Odessa was reported. 
Here the British crews were entertained by the municipality. On December ist, 
the German official report revealed the presence of armoured cars operating with 
the Rumanian forces resisting Marshal von Mackensen in the Dobrudja. Later 
information showed that the cars were in action on November 3oth and again 
on December 1st and 2nd. No cars were lost, as the enemy claimed, but one 
was damaged. 
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LIV.—The Operations around Verdun, from February 21st to May sth, 
1916. 
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SECTION II. (add). 
Dates of Declaration of War. 


The dates are as follows :— 
France against Austria: August toth, 1914. 
Japan against Germany: August 23rd, 1914. 
Italy against Turkey: August-2oth, 1915. 
France against Bulgaria: October 16th, 1915. 
Italy against Bulgaria:.October 19th, 1915. 
Italy against Germany: August 28th, 1916. 
Rumania against Austria: August 28th, 1916. 
Germany against Rumania: August 28th, 1916. 
Turkey against Rumania: August 30th, 1916. 
Bulgaria against Rumania: September rst, 1916. 
ee ‘ 
SECTION XXXII. (add). 


P. 448.—The composition of the 6th Division, rth Brigade; for ‘‘ Hoghton ”’ read 
‘* Dobbie,’? and for ‘‘ Jhelum ”’ read ‘‘ Ahmednagar.”’ 


SECTION XLVI. (add). 
(Addition.) 


Ss; 
P. 729.—IInd Corps, Northumberland Division. This latter division joined about 
April 6th, and contained the line Wytschaete—Messines. 


SECTION XLVII. (add). 
(Additions.) 


P. 735.—Name of G.O.C., 2nd Division, not known. 

P. 736.—1st Division. The objective of the ist Brigade was Hulluch; the 
objective of the 2nd Brigade was Point 146 and Bois Hugo. For ‘“‘ Lone 
Pine ’’ read ‘‘ Lone Tree.”’ 

P. 738-739.—The 46th Division was organized as follows :— 
137th Brigade (Staffordshire) to attack Dump Trench and Fosse No. 8. 
138th Brigade, to attack the redoubt and then move on Fosse No. 8. 

P. 739, line 7.—For ‘‘ Staffordshire ’-read “‘ 137th Brigade.”’ 

P. 739, lines 13 and 14.—During the night of October 14th and 15th the 139th 
Brigade took over the positions of the 137th and 138th Brigades. 

P. 739, line 15.—For ‘‘ Notts and Derby ”’ read ‘ 139th Brij ade.’’ 


SECTION XLIX. “ 
The Operations around Verdun from September 8th to 12th, 1914. 
I.—REMARKS. 

While the ‘‘ Battle of the Marne’’ was in progress there was a considerable 
amount of fighting round and about Verdun. This is briefly described below to 
show the connection between these movements and those generally known as the 
‘“‘ Battle of the Marne.” 


DEFECTIVE ORIGINAL. 
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II.--THE GERMAN FORCES. 


These were as follows :— 

Fifth Army (Crown Prince of Prussia) :—IIIrd Corps: Revigny—south of 
Thiaucourt ; XIIth Corps: south of Thiaucourt—Beauzé; XVIth Corps: 
Beauzé—north and east of Clermont; Vth Reserve Corps, VIth Reserve 
Corps: north and east of Clermont—south of Consenvoye—west of 
Etain—Fresnes—Thiaucourt. 

Sixth Army (Crown Prince of Bavaria):—Ist Bavarian Corps, IInd 
Bavarian Corps, IIIrd Bavarian Corps, two Reserve Corps: Thiau- 
court—Blamont. 

Seventh Army (Von Heeringen) :—XIVth Corps, XVth Cerps, XVIIIth 
Corps, a Reserve Corps: Blamont—east of Belfort. 


I1I.—TuHer FRENCH Forces. 


Third “Army (Sarrail):—Vth Corps, VIth Corps (one half), XVth Corps, 
Garrison of Verdun: Revigny—south of Beauzé—north ef Verdun— 
south from Verdun to Troyon—St. Mihiel. 

Second Army (de Castelnau) :—Two corps, 59th, 68th, and 7oth Division : 
St. Mihiel—Luneville. 

First Army (Dubail):—VIIIth Corps, XIIIth Corps, XIVth Corps, two 

Reserve Divisions, Garrison of Belfort: Luneville—Belfort. 


I1V.—THE GERMAN PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 


The objects in this part of the theatre of operations were to :— 

1st.—Break through the French Third Army between Revigny and Beauzé. 

2nd.—Force a way through Troyon—St. Mihiel line from the east. 

3rd.—By this combined action, isolate Verdun and consequently break up the 
main supporting position on the right of the Marne line of battle. 


V.—THE FRENCH PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 


The main idea was to hold Verdun and the line from Verdun to Belfort. 


VI.—GeENERAL Diary OF OPERATIONS (1914). 


Sept. 8tH.—The Germans attacked all along the line from Revigny—north of 
Verdun—Thiaucourt, but little progress was made, the French holding their posi- 
tions in every case, except about St. Mihiel, where the Germans crossed the 
Meuse. 

SEPT. 9TtH.—The French counter-attacked between Revigny and Beauzé very 
successfully, driving back both the IIIrd and XVIth German Corps some littie 
distance. At the same time, two French cavalry corps made a vigorous attack 
on the Germans about St. Mihiel, and the latter retreated across the Meuse after 
much fighting. 

Sept. 10TH.—The Fifth German Army made a vigorous attack against Troyon 
from the west, but were again attacked on their right from the Revigny—Beauzé 
line and compelled to give up the operation. 

As the whole of the German armies on the Marne were now commencing to 
retire, the IIIrd, XIIth, and XVIth German Corps conformed to the general move- 
ment and moved slowly to the north. 
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SEPT. 11TH.—The German retirement continued, the French following up as 
far as possible. 

SEPT. 12TH.—The Germans reached their new battle line on the River Aisne, 
the Fifth German Army being north of Verdun. 


SECTION L. 
The Operations about St. Mihiel, from September 20th to 25th, 1914. 


I.—REMARKS, 


These operations are of importance, as the Germans succeeded in making a 
salient in their line at St. Mihiel, which they have held up to the date of writing 
these Notes (January 1st, 1917). 


I1].—Tue GERMAN FORCES AND POSITIONS. 
See Section XLIX. 


The Army of the Crown Prince of Bavaria had been moved to the north, 
and a new force, commanded by General Von Strautz, advanced from Metz to 
take up the line previously occupied by the Bavarian forces. This force was about 
five corps strong, but only two, the Vth and XIVth, were engaged in the operations 
described below. The genera! position was: Mars-la-Tour—Pagny—Les Menils. 


III.—Tue Frencu Forces AnD Positi0ns. 
See Section XLIX. 


The Second French Army had been removed to the north, and the defence 
of this section of the line was left to the Third and First Armies. There was a 
gap, between the heights of the Meuse and the Grand Couronne de Nancy, some 
fifteen miles in width, held very lightly, but strong forces weré at Toul ready to 
advance into this gap if necessary. The French troops engaged in the operations 
were three divisions of the VIIIth and XVth Corps, and the whole of the XIIIth 
Corps. A portion of the Verdun Garrison also assisted. 


IV.—GERMAN PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 


The object of the Germans was to force a way through St. Mihiel, isolate 
the Verdun forces in the south, and separate them from the First Army holding 
the Pont-A-Mousson—Belfort line. 


V.—FrRENCH PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 


‘The object of the French was to maintain their general alignment from the 
heights of the Meuse to the Grand Couronne de Nancy. 


VI.—GENERAL Diary OF THE OPERATIONS (1914). 


SEPT. 20TH.—The Germans commenced a heavy bombardment of the hill known 
as Hatton-Chatel, north-east of St. Mihiel, and advanced through the gap above 
described. 

Sept. 218T.—The German attack against St. Mihiel developed. Parts of the 
French VIIIth and XVth Corps moved out from Toul towards the line Lirouville 
—Fliry to attack the German XIVth Corps, while the XIIIth French Corps 
marched west of St. Mihiel to check any further advance in that direction. 

SEPT. 22ND—23RD.—There was considerable fighting all along the line; the 
Germans made no further progress. 
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SEPT. 24TH—251H.—Further fighting all along the line. Eventually the 
general fighting line was: Pont-A-Mousson—Fliry—-Beaumont—St. Mihiel—Heights 
of the Meuse. 


SECTION LI. 
The Operations about Soissons, from January 8th to 13th, 1915. 
I.—REMARKS. 


These operations are of minor importance, but are described as they are of 
interest from the tactical point of view. 


IJ].—TuHr GERMAN FORCEs. 


No details are available as to the strength of the German forces, but the 
numbers were probably greater than those of the French. 


I1].—THe Frencu Forces. 
These were :— 
14th Division: Missy—Bucy. 
Moroccan Division: Missy to west of Crouy. 
6th Division: west of Crouy to west of Cuffies. 
In command: General Maunoury. 


1V.—TuHe GERMAN PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 


The general object of the Germans was to capture Soissons, an important 
railway junction, and force back the French line about this town. 


V.—TuHeE FreNcH PLAN or OPERATIONS. 


The French objectives were: the heights of Vrigny and Hill 132, south-west 
of Clamency so as to dominate the Soissons—Laon railway. 


VI.—Generat Diary (1915). 


Jan. 81TH.—The 6th French Division attacked Hill 132 and gained a position 
on the top about a mile in width. At the same time the 14th Division captured 
Hill 151 south of Vrigny village. 

Jan. 9TH.—The Germans made heavy attacks against the positions gained on 
January 8th, but made little progress. 

Jan. 1oTH.—Fighting all along the line. 

JAN. 11TH.—Sevee fighting, especially between Crouy and Hill 132. 

JAN. 12TH.—-Sr ons was heavily shelled by the Germans. In the evening 
the floods broke down the bridges at Venizel and Missy, greatly hindering the 
supply system of the French right and centre. The French made attacks from 
Crouy, but were pressed back. 

Jan. 13TH.—The French were by the early morning retiring on St. Paul 
(north of Soissons), and later, owing to the floods, moved back to Venizel—Missv 
line. There was a good deal of fighting, especially about Hill 132, north of 
Soissons. 

Jan. 14TH.—The French had now fallen back, and the general battle line 
was: Cuffies—St. Paul—Venizel—Missy—Aude. 
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SECTION LI. 


General Diary of the Movements of the Army of the Crown Prince of Prussia (Fifth 
German Army), from the Outbreak of the War to August 15th, 1915. 


(Le Pays de France, September 15th, 1915.) 
I.—REMARKS. 


The Fifth German Army consisted of the XIIIth, Vth, XIIth, and XVIth 
Active Corps, and Vth and VIth Reserve Corps, with several divisions of cavalry. 
Changes in its composition were made from time to time, but probably there 
were always at least six corps at the disposal of the Commander. 


IJ.—Diary (1914). 


Juty.—The Army was concentrated on the Lower Moselle facing the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg. 

Aucust.—On the Declaration of War, the Army advanced through Luxem- 
bourg, on France. 

AuG. 2ND.—Bombardment of Longwy. 

AUG. 2 

AUG. 17TH—25TH.—Position as the pivoting point of the German Armies 
taken up. 

SEPT. 1SsT.—Joined in the line of battle and crossed the River Meuse. 

SEPT. 2ND—6TH.—General advance in the Argonne district. 

SEPT, 6TH—12TH.—Battle of the Marne. Severe fighting on the line Sermaize 
—Revigny, Vaubécourt—Souilly. Bombardment of Fort Troyon. 

SEPT. 12TH—20TH.—Retirement in the Argonne. Severe fighting about Cler- 
mont. New position taken up was: Consenvoye—Varennes—Vienne la Ville. 

SEPT. 20TH.—XIVth Corps from Metz commenced to march against St. Mihiel. 

SEPT. 24TH.—Fighting about Varennes. 

Oct. 3RD.—Unsuccessful attack on the Bois de la Grurie. 

Oct. 13TH.—New attempt to advance along the main Verdun road unsuccessful. 
The French made some progress in this direction. 

Oct. 22xD.—A good deal of fighting to the north of Four de Paris. 

Ocr. 31st.—General fighting all along the Argonne front. 

Nov. 5TH.—Fighting about St. Hubert. 

Nov. 14TH.—Further attacks on Bois de la Grurie and St. Hubert. 

Nov. 23RD.—Fresh attacks on the line Four de Paris—Varennes, and at 
Bellincourt. German proposal for an armistice refused. 

Nov. 25TH.—The first winter fall of snow in the Argonne. 

Dec. 4TH.—Severe fighting about the Bois de la Grurie and to the north-east. 

Dec. 10TH.—General fighting all along the line. 

Dec. 18TH.—Heavy German attack on the French trenches north of Four 
de Paris. 

Dec. 20TH.—Attacks by Germans on Bois de la Grurie, Fontaine Madame, and 
St. Hubert. 

Dec. 21st.—The Germans driven back about Varennes to the Cheppes stream, 
the French gaining about 500 yards of ground. They also gained ground north- 
west of Brabant and near the Wood of Consenvoye. 

Dec. 23RD.—German attack on Consenvoye. The French made advances at 
Vauquois, to the north of Malancourt Wood, and about the outskirts of Boureilles. 

Dec. 25TH.—Fighting about Bagatelle. Very thick fog. 
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1915. 

Jax. 1st.—German attacks on the Bois de la Grurie. Heavy artillery bom- 
bardment of the northern Verdun front. 

Jan. 4TH.—French attack on Boureilles unsuccessful. 

Jan. 6TH.—French regained a trench in the Bois de la Grurie. Much fighting 
about Bagatelle and Fontaine Madame. 

Jan. 8TH.—German attack to west of Haute-Chevauchée. 

JAN. 1oTH.—German bombardment of the Four de Paris position and attack 
on Hill 263 west of Boureilles. 

Jan. 20TH.—German attack on St. Hubert. Much fog. 

JaN. 22ND.—Very heavy German attacks on Bois de la Grurie, St. Hubert, 
Fontaine Madame, and Bagatelle. 

Jan. 26TH.—Further German attacks on the positions above named—no progress. 

Fes. 5TH.—The Germans carried a trench at Bagatelle. 

Fes. 7TH—81TH.—Four French battalions made a counter-attack about Bagatelle. 

Fes. 11TH.—German brigade attacked Marie-Therese with some loss. 

Fes. 16TH.—German attack along the line Four de Paris—west of Boureilles. 

Fes. 17TH.—The French destroyed a blockhouse at Fontaine-aux-Charmes. 
They also made some progress about Hill 263 and Bois de Cheppy. There were 
further gains about north of Malancourt Wood and south of the Forge Wood. 

Fes. 22ND.—Fighting about the Cheppy Wood. The French attacked Les 
Eparges. 

Fes. 23RD.—Further French advance towards Les Eparges and Combres. 

Fes. 27TH.—German liquid fire attack on the Malancourt Wood. 

Marcu 1st.—Very heavy snow and rain. 

Marcu 5TH.—German attacks on Vauquois repulsed. The French made some 
progress west of the village. 

Marcu 7TH.—German attacks on Consenvoye Wood. 

Marci 9TH.—German attacks on Four de Paris and Bolante Wood. French 
counter-attacks. Very thick fog. 

Marcu 15TH.—Further German attacks on the points above mentioned. 
French attacks about Vauquois. 

MARCH 19TH.—The French made some progress in the attack of Les Eparges. 

MARCH 21ST.—Further progress by the French at Les Eparges. 

MaRCH 22ND.—Heavy German attacks on Bagatelle. Hand to hand fighting. 

MARCH 23RD.—German counter-attacks at Vauquois and Les Eparges. 

MARCH 29TH.—The French made good progress at Les Eparges. 

Marcu 30TH.—The Germans opened fire with heavy shells (21 cm.) at Douau- 
mont. 

MARCH 31ST.—-Frequent attacks about the line Four de Paris—Bagatelle ; 
severe fighting. 

APRIL 6TH.—The French occupied Gussainville. 

APRIL 7TH.—The French advanced to Hills 219, 221 east of Verdun, and the 
farms Haut Bois and 1’Hépital towards Etain. 

ApriL 8TH.—The Germans attacked about Les Eparges; losses reported to be 
very severe. 

APRIL 9TH.—Further progress by the French at Les Eparges. 

APRIL 10TH—1I2TH—14TH.—Heavy German attacks about Les Eparges. 

APRIL 15TH.—Further French gains on the Etain road. 

APRIL 22ND—23RD—27TH.—Heavy German attacks on Calonne and Les Eparges. 

May 2Np.—German attacks on the heights of the Meuse. 

Enp or May.—Fighting less severe, but various attacks in progress in the 
Bois de la Grurie. 
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JuNE 2ND.—German liquid fire attacks on Vauquois. 

JuNE 20TH.—Germans make some progress on the route Binarville—Vienne le 
Chateau. Much fighting about Calonne. 

Juty 1st.—Heavy German attacks on the heights of the Meuse, and Sonvaux 
Ravine east of Calonne. 

Juty 8tH.—Combined German attack on the heights of the Meuse, Marie- 
Therese, and Haute-Chevauchée. Beginning of the grand attack on Verdun. 
Juty 1oTH.—The Fifth German Army attacked all along the line in the Argonne. 
Juty 14TH.—Attacks on Boureilles and Haute-Chevauchée. 

JuLy 16TH.—Fierce fighting at Marie Therese, Hill 263, and about Sonvaux 


and Les Eparges. 
JuLy 22ND.—End of the combined attack commenced on July 8th, 1915. 


AUG. IST—3RD.—Last fighting on the heights of the Meuse, in conjunction 


with attacks in the Argonne. 
AuG. 11TH.—Attacks on the road to Binarville in the Houyette ravine, north 


of Vienne le Chateau. 
AuG. 15TH.—Minor attacks in the Argonne, on the heights of the Meuse, 
Cheppy Wood, and in the valley of the Buanthe. 


SECTION LIII. 
The Operations in Champagne, from September 21st to 29th, 1915. 
I.—REMARKS. 


These operations are of importance, as the French, for the first time, made 
quite exceptional artillery preparations, before the infantry attack developed. 


I].—TuHe GERMAN FoRrCEs. 


No very exact details are available as to the German forces, but apparently 
the first line defences were manned by about three corps d’armee on a front of 
(say) fifteen miles. On September 23rd, when it was clear that an attack was 
possible, about two-thirds of another corps from the reserve was brought up, 
and towards the end of the fighting the Xth and XVIth Corps, with some troops 
from neighbouring units, appeared upon the scene. Probably the total strength was 
about six corps, or, say, about 180,000 men. 


I1].—Tue Frencu Forces. 
These were :— 
Xth Corps: Vienne la Ville—Ville-sur-Tourbe. 
151st Division: Ville-sur-Tourbe—Massiges. 
Colonial Corps: Massiges—Mesnil. 
XIth Corps: Mesnil—Beausejour. 
African Troops: Beausejour—Souain. 
Colonial Corps: Souain—south of Auberive. 
Probable strength about five corps, or, say, about 150,000 men. 


I1V.—TuHE GERMAN PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 


This was purely defensive, the general idea being to hold their positions. 


V.—Tue FrencH PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 
This was, briefly, after exceptionally heavy artillery preparation (which it 
was considered would break down the first and second lines of the German 
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defences) to push on and gain ground as far as circumstances would permit. 
The front of attack selected was Auberive—Ville-sur-Tourbe. The infantry attack 
was arranged to commence at 9.15 a.m. on September 25th, 1915. 


VI.—GENERAL Diary OF THE OPERATIONS (1915). 


Sept. 21st—25TH.—The artillery preparation lasted throughout this period. 
It is said that the French employed 2,500 guns of all kinds for the work, and it 
seems probable that 500,000 shells were placed on the first and second German 
positions during the course of the bombardment. 

SEPT. 25TH.—At 9.15 a.m. ‘‘ barrage fire 
attack was launched. 

Left Sector (Perthes—south of Auberive).—In the centre, about Souain, the 
advance was rapid—the farm of Navarin being occupied by 10.15 a.m. on Sep- 
tember 25th. A little progress was made on the left towards Epine de Vedegrange, 
and on the right towards La Baraque. 

Centre Sector (Perthes—Beausejour).—-In the centre, Hill No. 193, Butte de 
Souain, was soon occupied, but little progress was made on the flanks, as the 
enemy’s lines were exceptionally strong, especially the works known as “ La 
Curtine ’’ and ‘“ La Trapeze.’’ 

Right Sector (Beausejour—Vienne le Chateau).—The Colonial Corps met with 
great opposition in its attack from Massiges, on the hill to the north-west called 
‘*La Main,’’ and the other attack by the XIth Corps, to the north of Beausejour, 
and the 151st Division on the Cernay road, made little progress. 

Sept. 26TH, Left Sector.—Hill 150 was captured, and there was slight progress 
on the flanks. 

Centre Sector.—Fierce fighting throughout the day. Hill 193, the Butte de 


”” 


commenced, and the infantry 


Souain, taken. 

Right Sector.—Little progress; much fighting. The Colonial Corps made a 
little progress. 

Sept, 27TH, Left Sector.—The whole of Hill 150 was gained; slight progress 
on the flanks. 

Centre Sector.—Hill 201, south of Butte de Tahure, was occupied. 

Right Sector.—Heavy fighting, some ground gained. 

Sept. 28TH.—Severe fighting in all sectors, and general progress. 

Sept. 29TH.—Further fierce fighting all along the line, especially west of 
Navarin Farm. By the evening the new line of battle in this region was: Auberive 
—Epine de Vedegrange—Hill 185—north of Navarin—Butte de Souain—south of 
Tahure—Butte de Mesuil—Mount Tetu—south of Chausson Farm—L’Etang, north 
of Ville-sur-Tourbe. 

The German losses are reported to have been very considerable, and included 
25,000 prisoners, with 150 guns. 


SECTION LIV. 
The Operations round Verdun, from February 21st to May 5th, 1916. 
T.—REMARKS. 


These operations were of very great importance, as the Germans made a 
most vigorous attempt to break through the French lines. Up to the present 
date (January 7th, 1917) they have been a failure; in fact most of the ground 
gained in the earlier months of 1916, has now been lost. 
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II.—THE GERMAN Forces. 
These were approximately as follows :— 
XVIth Corps: Varennes. 


.; (Xth Reserve Corps. 
£ 2nd Landwehr Division. | Butte de Montfaucon—Cuisy-— Forges 
3) 11th Reserve Division. | Wood. 
3 | 12th Reserve ; - 
eG 22nd Reserve 3 (relieved 11th Reserve Division later on.) 
fa j VIIth Reserve Corps. 
wz | 225 14th Reserve Division. t consenvoye—West of Flabas. 
o|& 11th Bavarian Reserve Division. } 
3 & ¢XVIIIth Corps... Sox _ ... West of Flabas—Soumazannes. 
oie | tra Corps... a! us ... Soumazannes—Maucourt. 
£{&JXVth Corps... ce as ... Maucourt—Etain. 
5 | = )? Bavarian Division. 
SIs 113th Reserve Division ... ... (relieved IIIrd Corps on 3rd March, 
O 1916). 
= g \ Vth Corps eae Bes oa ... Etain—Fresnes. — 
34) )° Corps ... = = ine ... Fresnes—St. Mihiel. 


The following extra forces seem to have joined during the course of the 
operations :— 
Right Sector: a division. 
Centre Sector: IInd and XVIIth Corps. 
The whole force was probably about equal to about eleven corps, say, 385,000 
men. 
I1i.—TuHe Frencu LIne. 
This was approximately :— 
Vauquois—Malancourt—Forges. 
Brabant—Haumont—Caures Wood—Bois de la Ville—Herbetoire—Ornes— 
Maucourt — Maugeville— Braux Pond — Haute-Charriére — west of 
Fromezy. 
East of Etain—west of Warcq—west of Buzy—east of Hennement—between 
Pintheville and Pareid—Les Eparges. 
Les Eparges—St. Mihiel. 


IV.—Tue GERMAN PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 


(a) General Plan. 


The Germans having, during the winter of 1915-16, decided to make another 
attempt to break the Allied line in the West, finally selected Verdun as the point 
of attack, for the following reasons :— 

1st.—The capture of Verdun would mean a serious break in the French line, 
and would also turn the positions in Champagne, and the extremely important 
line of defences from Verdun to Belfort. This latter line had been found too 
strong to attack from the east (it was the only part which had been strongly 
fortified), and the possibility of taking it in flank, or in reverse, no doubt exerted 
an important influence on the final plans of the German Commander. 

2nd.—The occupation of Verdun would enable the mining district of Briey, 
where 60 to 80 per cent. of the raw material used by the Germans for the manu- 
facture of iron and steel was produced, to be thoroughly protected, which was 
not the case if the town was held by the French. 
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3rd.—While the Germans had an excellent system of railways behind them, 
the French lines to Verdun were by no means in a satisfactory condition. The 
Germans could, in fact, count on ample supplies of all kinds being speedily 
brought up, while the French supply system, owing to the want of an efficient 
railway system, was considered to be very defective. 

4th.—In modern operations, the nature of the soil is, owing to the immense 
amount of transport of different kinds used, of great importance. The Verdun 
area is a large plateau of limestone, so dry that the roads in the valleys are 
always passable, however bad the weather. On the other hand, the mud in the 
Woeuvre, the chalk in Champagne, and the clay in the Artois districts, make 
movement in wintry weather almost impossible, and probably this was one of the 
important factors governing the choice of the German High Command. 


(b) Actual Plan of Attack. 


This was organized in three sectors (see paragraph 2 above). 
Right Sector (west of Meuse): subsidiary attack. 
Centre Sector (Consenvoye—Etain) : main attack. 
Left Sector (Etain—St. Mihiel): subsidiary attack. 
At first the attack in the right sector was confined to artillery bombardment, 
but later on infantry was freely employed. The attacks in the left sector were of 
a minor character. 


(c) General Method of Attacking. 


All the attacks were made on the following lines :— 

1st.—Heavy bombardment of the French positions, the object in view being 
the practical destruction of the defences and garrison. 

2nd.—Heavy artillery curtain of fire against rear of position to prevent rein- 
forcements from being brought up. 

3rd.—Infantry attack under cover of curtain of fire. 

4th.—Consolidation of ground gained under cover of curtain of fire. 


V.—Tue FRENCH PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 


This was to hold the Verdun position. As soon as it became evident that 
Verdun was the real point of attack all available reinforcements of men and 
matériel were brought up, the defective railways being assisted by a special 
organization of motor cars and lorries. 


VI.—Generat Diary (1916). 


Fes. 21st.—At 7.15 a.m. the Germans began an exceedingly heavy bombard- 
ment of the whole French position north-west, north, and north-east of Verdun. 
A very heavy fire was also kept up on the town itself. 

Central Sector.—The German infantry attack began about 3 p.m., and was 
launched against Brabant, Haumont Wood, Caures Wood, Soumazannes, Ville 
Wood, and Herbebois. After very severe fighting the French retired from Brabant 
on Samoigneux and to the south of Haumont Wood. The other positions were 
well held. Throughout the day the French made numerous counter-attacks. 

Left Sector.—The Germans made no attempt to advance in this sector, but 
kept up a very heavy bombardment with gas and tear-shells on Hautes-Charriéres, 
Braux, and Fromezy. 

Fes. 22ND, Central Sector.—A French counter-attack at Haumont Wood failed. 
At 7.30 a.m. the Germans attacked Consenvoye Wood and made a little progress. 
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There was heavy fighting in Caures Wood and about Herbebois and Ville Wood ; 
in this part of the line the French held their own. The artillery bombardment 
was very severe throughout the day, especially about Haumont, Anglemont, 
Mormont Farm, and Wavrille. By the evening the French line in this sector was: 
Hill 210—south of Haumont—Mormont Farm—Hill 240—south of La Wavrille— 
south of Herbebois. 

Left Sector.—The heavy bombardment continued. 

FEB. 23RD, Central Sector.—The French evacuated Brabant in the early morn- 
ing. A very heavy fire was opened by the Germans on Samogneux, and proposed 
French counter-attacks in this district were abandoned. The Anglomont—Mormont 
Farm line remained in the possession of the French. 

At 6 a.m. a German attack on Wavrille Wood was repulsed. At 11.30 a 
heavy attack was launched against Herbebois, and, owing to further attacks on 
Wavrille Wood, both it and Herbebois were evacuated by the French. By the 
evening the general line in this sector was Samogneux—Beaumont—northern 
edge of Bois des Fosses—north of La Chaume Wood 

Left Sector.—The German bombardment of the heights of the River Meuse 
continued. 

Fes, 24TH, Central Sector.—Early in the morning the Germans occupied 
Samogneux. The French prepared the Poivre and Talou Hills for defence. 
Throughout the day the Germans made vigorous attacks on Hill 344, and late at 
night succeeded in capturing it. At 1 p.m. heavy Gernian attacks were launched 
against Anglemont Hill, Fosses Wood, east of Rappe Wood, and north of Wavrille 
Wood. The infantry attack on Wavrille Wood was successful; Fosses Wood, 
Beaumont and Chaume Wood were also occupied, and at 2.20 the two heavy 
assaulting columns between Louvemont and Hill 347 compelled the French to 
retire from Les Chambrettes, Fosses Wood, Beaumont and Caurieres Wood. 
Ornes was evacuated during the night, and the French line in this district 
retired to Beronvaux. 

Left Sector—The German bombardment of the heights of the River Meuse 
continued. The French line retired to position at the foot of the heights of the 
Meuse. 

Fes. 25TH.—Heavy snowfalls now commenced. The French reinforcements. 
now began to arrive. 

Central Sector.—The French, assisted by two new brigades, drove the enemy 
back to the line Louvemont—La WVauche Wood—Hassoulle Wood in the early 
morning. The Germans commenced an attack on Hill 378 and Poivre Hill about 
the same time, and about 3 p.m. gained Louvremont. 

Fer. 26TH, Central Sector.—The principal fighting this day was round Douau- 
mont. About 5 a.m. the Germans aimost succeeded in surrounding the position, 
but were driven back by a counter-attack moving east of Haudremont Farm. 
Late in the afternoon, however, the Germans penetrated into the fort and gained 
the line Hill 375—south of Fort Douaumont—south of village of Douaumont— 
Hill 275 in Bois du Chauffour. The French, however, made a vigorous counter- 
attack and eventually by 6.30 p.m. regained the fort. 

A German attack on Poivre Hill this day was also repulsed. 

Fes. 27TH.—Heavy snow continued to fall. The German bombardment of 
the French positions continued with unabated vigour; both sides consolidated 
their positions. 

Central Sector.—There was a good deal of fighting about Hardaumont Wood, 
about the Douaumont Fort, and near Vaux-le-Damloup. 

Fer. 28TH.—The heavy bombardment of the French positions continued. 
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Central Secior.—There was some fighting about Haudremont Farm, the Vaux 
ravine, round the Douaumont plateau. The Germans occupied part of the Douau- 
mont Fort, but made no further progress. 

Ley. Sector.—The Germans commenced a new attack from the line Abau- 
court—Morauville—Blanzeé—Mauheulles on the French positions at the foot of the 
heights of the Meuse. Fresh troops seem to have been brought up from Metz, 
probably the ? Army Corps. 

en. 29TH, Central Sector.—Fighting took place all along the line. 

Left Sector.—The French abandoned Fresnes, their line now running: Eix— 
Moulainville—Chatillon—Ronvaux—Haudiomont. 

Marcu 1st, Central Sector.—General fighting all along the line. 

Left Sector.—The French line was now: east of Vaux—Damloup Station— 
Moulainville and the road along the base of the heights of the Meuse. 

Marcu 2NnD, Central Sector.—Very heavy bombardment of Douaumont village 
by the Germans from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., but at first the infantry attack made 
little progress. Later the village was taken by the Germans. The general fighting 
tine on this date was: Vacherauville—crest of Cote du Poivre—Haudremont Farm 

~Douaumont village and Fort—Vaux Fort—Damloup. 

Left Sector.—Yhe general line was: Souppleville Farm—Blanzeé—Bois de 
Hanvaux—Mauheulles. 

Marcu 3rd, Central Sector.—The French succeeded in occupying Douaumont 
village. The Germans commenced a heavy attack on the village of Vaux. 

Marcu 4ru, Central Sector.—About 9 p.m. the Germans occupied Douaumont 
village, the French line being retired about 200 yards to the south. The German 
attacks on Vaux continued, but no progress was made. 

Marcu 5Tu, Right Sector (west of Meuse).—The French line at this time was: 
south of Forges—hills above Bethincourt and Malancourt—Malancourt Wood— 
north of Avecourt. The Germans prepared for an attack in this sector. 

Central Sector (Consenvoye—Etain).—General fighting all along the line. 

Left Sector (east of heights of the Meuse).—General fighting all along the 
line. 

Marcu 6TH, Right Sector (west of Meuse).—Heavy bombardment by the 
Germans of the French positions between the Meuse and Béthincourt. The 
Germans advanced up the northern slopes of the Cote de I’Oie. 

Centre Sector (Consenvoye—Etain).—The Germans prepared for further attacks 
on Fort Douaumont and Vaux. 

Marcu 71H, Right Sector (west of Meuse).—The Germans assaulted Hill 265 
with success. They also heavily bombarded Corbeaux Wood, through which they 
advanced, and gained more ground on the Cote de |’Oie. Later, however, the 
French regained parts of Corbeaux Wood. 

Marcu 81H, Right Sector (west of Meuse).—The French recaptured Corbeaux 
Wood and by the evening the fighting line was: north of Béthincourt-—Corbeaux 
Wood—crest of Cote de 1’Oie-—-Hill 265—south of Regneville. 

Centre Sector (Consenvoye—Etain).—The Germans commenced a heavy attack 
east of Douaumont Fort—Vaux village. Severe fighting ensued, but the French 
held their positions. 

Marcu otu, Right Sector (west of the Meuse).—The attacks on Corbeaux 
Wood continued. 

Centre Sector (Consenvoye—Etain).—The Germans made a vigorous attack on 
Fort Vaux and on the Douaumont—Vaux line generally, but made little progress. 

Marcu 10TH, Right Sector (west of the Meuse).—The Germans captured the 
Corbeaux Wood after severe fighting. 

Centre Sector (Consenvoye—Etain).—The fighting continued. 
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Marcu 11tH—18TH, Right and Centre Sectors.—There was a lull in the fighting 
on the Right till March 14th, when Germans succeeded in capturing Béthincourt, 
part of Morthomme, and Cumiéres after severe fighting. They also gained Hill 265, 
but failed in the attack on Hill 295. On the 16th and 18th they made further 
attacks, but Hill 295 still remained in French hands. On March 2oth, 1916, the 
general fighting line was: Béthincourt--Cumiéres. In the Centre the Germans 
launched five attacks on March 16th, all of which failed, while on March 18th, 
six further attacks were repulsed. 

Marcu 28TH—AprRIL 8tH.—In the Right sector the Germans, on March 28th, 
made a vigorous attack against the line Haucourt—Malancourt, but were repulsed. 
On March 29th the French counter-attacked with some success and drove back 
a fresh German attack. All that day severe fighting took place, but the French 
held their positions. On March 30th there were further vigorous assaults on 
Malancourt, which was, after much fighting, occupied by the Germans. On 
April 2nd the Germans were repulsed south of Forges, and their attacks on 
Haucourt, on April 4th and sth failed. On April 6th and 7th the fighting 
was very severe, but by April 8th the Germans were in a position to attack the 
new French line Avocourt—Hill 304—Morthomme—Cumiéres front. 


Centre Sector.—On April 2nd the fighting was severe, especially on the line 
Fort Douaumont—Vaux village. The Germans captured Caillette Wood, but were 
driven out again by counter-attacks on April 3rd and sth. 

Left Sector.—Vigorous German attacks east of Haudiomont failed. 

On March 31st the German forces were disposed as follows :— 

Right Sector.—XVIth Corps: about Vauquois; VIth Reserve Corps: between 
Montfaucon and Consenvoye—holding the line Avocourt—-Forges; Xth 
Reserve Corps: Sivry, in reserve; VIIth Reserve Division: north of 
Montfaucon. 

Centre Sector.—VIIth Reserve Corps: Flabas; Vth Reserve Corps: north- 
west of Etain; XVIIIth Corps: in reserve, Danvillers; I1Ird Corps: in 
reserve, north-west of Spincourt. 

Left Sector—XVth Corps: south of Etain; Vth Corps: east of Dommartin; 
IlIrd Bavarian Corps: north-east of St. Mihiel. 


The general battle line on March 31st was: Vauquois—Béthincourt— 
south of Forges—north of Bras—-Vaux—Dauloup—Eix—east of Chatillon—Mau- 
heulles—east of Les Eparges—west of Dommartin—west of Lamarville—west of 
St. Mihiel. 

ApriL gtH—May 5TH, Right Sector (west of the Meuse).—The Germans made 
two attacks, the first on the Haucourt—Cumiéres front, and the second north 
and west of Avocourt and the Haudremont Woods. There was very heavy fighting 
all along the line and the French retired from the Malancourt—Béthincourt posi- 
tion to a new line Hill 287—to a point 500 yards south of Béthincourt. The 
German attack on the whole Avocourt—Cumiéres front made, however, little 
progress, but some ground was gained south of Béthincourt. 

On April z1st the Germans made two attacks on the Morthomme and 
Caurettes Wood, but were unable to hold the ground gained, while fresh attacks 
between Béthincourt Brook and the Morthomme failed. 

Between April 23rd and 29th the Germans bombarded the French positions 
between Avocourt and the Meuse with much vigour, but an attack made by them 
on April 24th failed. On April 29th the French made a counter-attack north 
of the Morthomme, while, on April 20th, they gained some ground about Cumiéres. 
On May 3rd the French had some success between Hills 295 and 265, but no 
great progress was made. 
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Central Sector (Consenvoye—Etain).—On April 1oth the Germans attacked 
Caillette Wood and south of Douaumont, and on April 11th continued the attack 
against the line Douaumont—Vaux; no great progress was made. On the 12th 
the positions were again attacked; but on April 15th a vigorous counter-attack 
by the French drove them back, some of the ground lost about Douaumont being 
regained. On April 16th and 17th, the Germans bombarded Hardaumont Wood 
and the foot of the Poivre Hill with much vigour until about 2 p.m., when the 
infantry attack was launched against the same position. No progress was made, 
the French holding on to their positions successfully. Or Apri! rath and 2oth 
there was a good deal of fighting about Vex “ond sad Haudremont Farm, while 
a vigorous attack on the lines south ©‘ «oni village and Fort failed. On 
May tst the French counter-attacked souti. ‘st of Douaumont with some success. 


Left Sector (Etain—St. Mihiel).—Durins this period the Germans maintained 
a heavy bombardment against the French positions on the heights of the Meuse, 
Moulimville and Haudromont especially being very heavily shelled. There was general 
fighting in this sector all along the line. On May sth, 1916, the general fighting 
line was : Vauquois—Hill 304—Morthomme—Cumiéres—Regueville—Vacherauville— 
south of Douaumont—south of Vaux—-Eix—east of Chatillon—Ronvaux—Fresnes— 
St. Mihiel position. 
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London, 1917. 


A Century oF War (1815-1914). By Captain G. St. C. Stevenson. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. (Presented by the Publishers). (Hugh Rees, Ltd.). London, 1916. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE (CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
vo THE War wira GERMANY). By Vaughan Cornish. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(Presented by the Publishers). (Hugh Rees, Ltd.). London, 1916. 


THE Law oF THE SEA—A SHORT HISTORY OF SOME QUESTIONS RELATING TO NEUTRAL 
MERCHANT SHIPPING, 1756-1916. By G. W. T. Omond. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
(A. & C. Black, Ltd.). London, 1916. 


THe BatrLeE or VERDUN (FEBRUARY 21ST—May 7TH). By Henry Dugard. Trans- 
lated by F. Appleby Holt. 8vo. 6s. (Hutchinson & Co.). London, 1916. 


History OF THE 31ST Foot, HUNTINGDONSHIRE REGIMENT, AND OF THE 70TH Foot, 
SuRREY REGIMENT, SUBSEQUENTLY IST AND 2ND BATTALIONS THE East SURREY 
REGIMENT. VoL. I. By Colonel Hugh W. Pearse, D.S.O. Sm.4to. 21s. 
(Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd.). London, 1916. 


CavaLry; TECHNICAL OPERATIONS, CAVALRY IN AN ARMY, CAVALRY IN BaTTLe. By 
Captain Loir, XXth Army Corps Staff. Translated by the General Staff, 
War Office, from the French. $Svo. 3s. 6d. (Presented by the War Office). 
(Harrison & Sons). London, 1916. 


PRISONERS OF WAR IN BRITAIN, 1756 TO 1815. A RECORD OF THEIR LIVES, THEIR 
ROMANCE, AND THEIR SUFFERINGS. By Francis Able. 8vo. 15s. (Oxford 
University Press). London, 1914. 

Mr. Poitu—NotTEs AND SKETCHES WITH THE FIGHTING FRENCH. By Herbert Ward. 
Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton). London, 1916. 

FRAGMENTS FROM FRANCE. By Captain Bruce Bairnsfather. Imp. 8vo. (dhe 
Bystander). London, 1915. 

THe WESTERN Front. Drawings by Muirhead Bone. 4to. (Published by authority 
of the War Office). (Country Life). London, 1916. 
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Seventy-one Years of a Guardsman’s Life. By General Sir George Higginson 
G.C.B.: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Sir George Higginson’s uncle and father both served in the First Foot Guards 
in Sicily and at Corunna, and it was therefore natural enough that Sir George 
should himself, in due course, join the same regiment, with which he has been 
so long and so honourably connected. But before he tells us of how he came te 
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join the second battalion of the Grenadier Guards at the Tower of London in 
1845, the author has very much to say that is of real interest about the many 
notable people he has met, of the five sovereigns who have reigned over us since 
he first saw the light, and of the personages he tas known and with whom he 
forms a distinct link between the present day and events which occurred as far 
back as 1780. Possibly these reminiscences may be found to be no less interesting 
and unusual than those which General Higginson later recalls to mind. The 
young guardsman took his profession very seriously, he was early appointed 
Adjutant, and he busied himself in perfecting a scheme whereby better quarters 
were provided for the non-commissioned officers and men married with leave, while 
a club was built for the men of the Brigade of Guards, and a beginning was made 
of converting the Guards’ chapel in Wellington Barracks into the unique and 
beautiful place of worship and Valhalla it has since become. 

The greater parc of the book is taken up with a very minutely detailed and 
personal account of the services in the Crimea of the Grenadier Guards, com- 
piled almost wholly from the letters which the author wrote home from the seat 
of war. Thus the narrative is exclusively drawn from the impressions formed 
at the moment by a regimental officer of junior rank; they record the events 
which passed under his eyes, and state the opinions he then expressed—often, of 
course, on insufficient or inaccurate data, or even from mere camp rumour; and 
much of what he then wrote a more matured judgment would now probably 
correct. Sir George has, however, very naturally preferred to let his opinions 
stand, and his narrative is full of interest, not only for the heroic events it 
records, but for the insight it affords into the mentality of those who were mainly 
concerned in the scenes described. Sir George obtained two brevets for the 
campaign, but he was unfortunate in seeing no more active service in the field, 
though he accompanied his regiment to Canada as part of the force sent thither 
in consequence of the ‘‘ Trent ”’ affair; while very much later, in 1882, he had 
hoped to obtain the command of the Guards Brigade sent to Egypt, but was 
aisappointed. Thenceforth his services were chiefly requisitioned for attending 
the manceuvres of foreign armies; he travelied much; and he has with rare 
devotion been foremost in every good work connected with his beloved regiment, 
now serving in the greatest of all wars, and adding increased lustre to the good 
name it has always borne. General Sir George Higginson dedicates his book 
to his brother officers, past and present, adding that, during his long service 
among them he learnt to set a higher value on friendship than on fame. It 
would seem that Sir George has been so fortunate as to secure both—the friend 
ship, indeed the affection, of his comrades, and those marks of distinction 
with which the Sovereign honours those who have deserved well of their country. 


Reminiscences of the Indian Mutiny and Afghanistan. By Colonel Sir Edward 


Thackeray, V.C., K.C.B.: Smith, Elder & Co. 


The contents of this little book, in part reminiscences and in part memoirs 
of dead friends or departed comrades-in-arms, have made a first appearance in 
professional or other publications, and they concern events of such historial impor- 
tance, and deal with men who played such great parts, that the gathering of 
them all into one volume was very greatly to be desired and is most cordially 
welcome. Three of these seven chapters are largely autobiographical, for they deal 
with events of two great campaigns in which Sir Edward Thackeray was himself 
engaged; in two we read again, from the pen of an actor in the scenes, the 
deathless story of the siege of Delhi and of the final capture of Lucknow; while, 
in the third, we are told of all that the writer saw of the second phase of the 
Second Afghan War, in which he served as commander of the Bengal Sappers 
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and Miners. Three other chapters contain brief memoirs of great fighting men— 
of Alexander Taylor, whose life has recently been published; of that extraordinary 
man William Hodson; of McLeod Innes; and of Brasyer, who, beginning life 
as a gardener, became sergeant-major of the 26th Bengal Native Infantry, and 
ended as a C.B. and commandant of the 14th Sikhs, while, during the most 
critical period of the Mutiny—while Neill and his ‘‘ Blue Caps ”’ were still distant— 
he held the fort at Allahabad. Of all these paladins and of many other heroes 
we read in these pages, which bring again before us scenes and acts of which 
we can hardly be too frequently reminded, even in these days when men are 
venturing as much and sacrificing themselves no less readily; but the reader is 
not told how and when Lieutenant Thackeray won his Victoria Cross, though 
he never fails to remind us of the bravery of other men. 

The concluding chapter of this book contains some notes on Indian Natural 
History made in different places at which the author was stationed, or through 
which at various times he passed, during his long and honourable service in what 
to him at least can never have seemed a ‘‘ Land of Regrets.’’ 


The Book of the Machine-Gun. By Major F. V. Longstaff and A. Hilliard 
Atteridge : Hugh Rees, Ltd. 


Although from the bibliography given within pages 265 to 314 of this work, 
and containing the names and authors of books, pamphlets, and articles concerning 
machine-guns, it may be seen that the literature on the subject of these weapons 
is tolerably extensive, and has been accumulating from 1862 up to the present 
time, no work seems before to have appeared which fills the place which this 
Book of the Machine-Gun seems likely to take and to hold. The authors give 
the whole history of the machine-gun; they show how it was evolved, and they 
make it clear that while the need for such a weapon was dimly felt and grudgingly 
acknowledged, there was a total failure to understand or appreciate how best it 
could be employed, that it was not and never could be ‘fa sort of cannon ”’; 
and when the gun as first used did not do all that was asked of it, it was 
regarded as something that might serve a possible useful purpose in savage wars, 
but could have no place in regular warfare between civilized nations. For many 
years the true mission of the machine-gun was lost sight of; we are only now 
beginning to discover its immense value, that it has a tactics of its own; and, 
curiously enough, we have learnt most about its useful employment from the 
nation against which it was first used, and with wholly disappointing results. 
In this book the authors trace the change which has come about in military 
opinion; we are shown the evolution of the weapon, its employment in battle, 
the gradual development of its special tactics, and we are reminded of the manner 
of training machine-gun detachments. Then we learn all about the various types 
of guns which have come into existence, and those which different nations have 
adopted are fully described and illustrated. The illustrations, indeed, are very 
numerous and add much to the value of what should be a standard work about 
an arm which, though it has been for more than half a century before the public, 
is only now beginning to be really studied and properly handled and applied. 
This is both an educational book and a work of reference. The authors acknow- 
ledge in more than one place the immense debt they owe to the Library of the 
Royal United Service Institution, but for which their work could not possibly 
have been produced; it is to be regretted that those wishing for similar opportuni- 
ties for research in the near future may not be able to use this magnificent library, 
which, during the remainder of the War, seems likely, like the rest of the building, 
to be given up to the needs of the Press Bureau. 
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Naval and Military Geography of the British Empire. (Considered in relation to the 
War with Germany.) By Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc. : Hugh Rees, Ltd. 


The many members of the Royal United Service Institution who have listened 
to the lectures delivered in their theatre by Dr. Vaughan Cornish, will readily 
admit that few men have made a deeper study cf the many and intricate problems 
of strategic geography or have done more to help to the solving of them. In 
this small baok a collection has been made of some of the lectures which during 
the course of the War the author has given to naval and military officers to their 
great profit, and which it is to be hoped will now appeal to a larger circle of 
students of matters which call for the close attention of all men and women of 
our race. A very earnest exposition of a deeply important subject. 
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